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Phyftcian . 


SIR, 

H  E  addreffing  this  Treatife  to 
You,  a  Father,  an  experien¬ 
ced  Phyfician,  as  I  conceive, 
fully  anfwers  all  the  Views  I  could  pro- 


pofe  as  a  Dedicator  ;  neither  would  I  be 

thought  lingular  $  for  I  refolve  as  moft 

Writers  do,  agreeable  to  the  Rule  they 

have  laid  down,to  chufe  a  Patron  to  whom 

a  the 
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'  the  Author  hath  a  Mind  to  let  the  World 
know  how  much  he  hath  been  obliged  ; 
befides  a  Per fon,  who  in  Companion  with 
the  Dedicator,  is  Ration’d  in  a  very  high 
Rank,  and  one,  whom  I  cannot  but  think 
mull  be  a  very  competent  Judge  of  what  I 
here  fubmit  to  his  Sandftion.  Thefe  are,  I 
think,  the  principal  Points  Dedications 
generally  turn  upon  :  And  indeed,  the 
more  I  reflect  on  the  Nature  of  fitch 
Compofitions,  I  mean  Dedications,  ftill 
the  more  I  am  convinc’d  of  the  extreme 
Propriety  of  my  having  chofen  You,  Sir, 
for  my  Patron  ;  and  I  believe  every  one 
muft  think  lo,  to  whom  we  have  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  be  perfonally  known.  In  regard 
to  the  fir  ft  Point,  it  offers  me  an  Occa- 

fion 
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lion  to  fay  more  than  perhaps,  moft  Dedi¬ 
cators  can  $  and  that  without  the  leaft 
Sulpicion  of  Flattery  ;  for  whilft  others 
Ipeak  of  unmerited  Favours,  Obligations, 
and  I  know  not  what  ;  I  am  only  doing 
Part  of  my  Duty  to  tell  the  World,  Sir, 
I  not  only  have  received  all  thele  from 
You,  but  infinitely  more,  my  Life  it  felf. 

Neither  can  any  Man  addrefs  a 
Patron  in  a  higher  Station  than  You, 
Sir,  are  to  me ;  for  a  Father  may  be 

look’d  upon  as  a  natural  Prince  in  his 
own  Family  :  But  had  there  been  no  fuch 
Affinity  as  this,  between  Father  and  Son,  to 
whom  could  I  propole,  or  to  whofe  Judg¬ 
ment  indeed  ffiould  I  care  to  fubmit  what 

I 
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I  have  here  drawn  up,  (I,  who-  have  a- 
vow’d  to  follow  no  Syftems,  depending 
only  upon  what  Oblervation,  Experience 
and  Reafon  teach)  but  to  One,  who  hath 
himlelf  difdain’d  all  Hypothefis  and  Phi- 
lofophical  Syftems,  and  made  thefe 
Principles  the  only  Rule  of  Your  Practice 
in  an  Art  Y ou  have  devoted  the  greateft 
Part  of  Y our  Life  to  3  and  if  it  be  a  T eft 
of  the  Phyfician’s  Abilities,  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  their  own  Health,  (I  think  it  al¬ 
ways  hath  been  fo)  I  know  not  who  can 

ftand  this  Teft,  if  You,  Sir,  cannot, 

who  have  done  more  3  You  have  not  only 

by  Your  Skill  in  Phyfick  known  how  to 

preferve  Your  Health,  but  have  even 

raifed  a  weak  and  feeble  Conftitution  to 

that 
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that  Degree  of  Vigour  and  Strength,  o- 
thers  have  been  fo  fortunate  to  be  bom 
to.  Nay  more.  You  have  known  how 
to  carry  a  kind  of  Youth  to  above  Seventy 
Years,  even  through  an  intemperate  and 
luxurious  Age.  Many  Phyiicians,  no 
doubt  of  it,  have  fufficiently  underftood 
thofe  excellent  Precepts  and  Rules  in 
Phyfick,  to  have  effected  the  fame,  but 
they  generally  wanted  that  Prudence  and 

*  -  i 

Temperance  to  have  refilled  the  common 
Vice  of  the  Age.  ’Tis  amazing  what  De¬ 
ft  ru&ion  the  V oluptuoufnefs  and  Luxury 
of  thele  laft  Centuries  have  made  in  this 
Part  of  the  World  j  infomuch,  that  bro¬ 
ken  Gonftitutions  from  Intemperance  and 

high  Living,  are  become  here  among  us 

in 


I 
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in  England^  a  kind  of  Popular  Dif- 
eafe. 


Neither  can  I  think  the  Exprefiion 

•  * 

too  bold  or  metaphorical,  fhould  we 

term  it  an  Englifh  Plague.  For  does 

not  this  Difeafe  like  a  Plague  daily 

fweep  away  the  Young,  the  Old,  the 

Weak,,  the  Strong  ?  Do  we  not  daily 

fee  the  Conftitutions  of  all  Orders,  fhat- 

ter’d  and  torn  to  Pieces  ?  And  is  there  no 

fecret  Plealiire,SiR,  to  find  Your  felf  Hand 

free  from  the  Infection,,  while  fo  many 

fall  around  Y ou  ?  There  muft,  no  doubt 

of  it  j  not  that  I  am  perliiaded  Y ou  take 

a  Pleafure  in  the  Misfortunes  of  others, 

they  can  have  no  other  Effect  upon  your 

Mind 
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Mind,  than  giving  you  a  greater  Senfi- 
bility  of  Your  own  Happinefs. 

Suave ,  mart  magno  turbantibus  eequora  ventis, 

E  terra  magnum  alter ius  fpeSlare  Labor em  ; 

Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  'ft  jucunda  V oluptas , 
Sed,  quibus  tpfe  malis  care  as,  quia  cernere fuave  ’ft . 

Lucret.  1.  2. 

I  h  a  v  e  yet  a  ftronger  Motive  which 
hath  induced  me  to  offer  this  Book  to 
You ,  and  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  do  fb, 
becaufe,  in  fome  Meafure,  it  touches  up¬ 
on  the  Principles  on  which  Phyfick  reftsj 
which  Principles  I  have  wholly  built  up¬ 
on,  and  received  firft  from  Y ou.  Thole 

very  Principles  You  always  admir’d  in  our 

b  own 
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own  illuftrious  Sydenham  and  the  great 
Hippocrates ,  admir’d  in  Thele,  becaule 
from  Your  long  Experience  and  conftant 
Obfervation,  Nature  and  They  were 
found  to  be  the  lame.  Thefe  Principles  I 

•  .  '  *  .  j,  •  _  ;  . 

received  from  You  j  ’tis  true  I  did  lb  y. 
But  I  could  not  then  conceive  the  Force 
and  Reafon  of  Them,  till  Experience 
afterwards  inform’d  me  They  were 
founded  in  Nature  herfelf,  and  therefore 
unalterable, 

€ontinm  has  leges ,  aternaque  fadera  certis 
Compofuit  natura  kcis- — . 

But  when  I  firft  received  them,  ’twas  with 
a  kind  of  implicit  Faith  only,  till  Pra&ice 

con#. 
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confirm’d  Them  by  Iblid  Reafon.  One 
would  at  firft  Sight  believe  there  was  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary  in  having  follow’d 
Nature,  in  having  obferv’d  her  Laws; 
one  would  imagine  there  could  be  nothing 
extraordinary  in  all  this,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  juft  Praile  for  having  trod  a 
Path,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  defigned 
and  fuited  to  the  Reafon  of  Man.  But 
yet  when  we  confider  another  kind  of  In¬ 
temperance,  the  Luft  of  Philofophizing, 
from  whence  arofe  innumerable  Syftems 
and  Hypothefes,  which  have  fo  often 
dazzled  and  milled  fuch  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  our  Phyfical  Writers,  I  am 
no  left  amaz’d  at  thofe  Phyficians,  nor  do 
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... 

they  indeed  deferve  lefs  Praife,  who  have 

by  their  Strength  of  Realon j  been  able 

.r 

to  ftem  the  Torrent  of  our  Syftematick 
Writers.  For, 

■*  >'  y  \  j  'i. 

^Apparent  rarin antes  in  gur git e  vaflo . 

v.  •*  -*•"  'r-  * 

* 

I  am  not  at  all  now  furprized  at  the 
faint  Applaufe  Sir,  this  kind  of  hypothec 
tick  Phyfick  had  from  you  and  other  great 
Men,  much  converfant  in  the  Practice  of 
our  Art,  at  the  little  Streft  You  laid  upon 
our  late  mechanical.  Writers  who  have 
appeared  with:  fo  much  Oftentation,. 
whofe  exa£t  and  mathematical  Calculati¬ 
ons  made  fo  much  Noife,and  notwithftan- 

ding  they  adorned  their  Syftems  with  all 

the; 


ft  •  a 
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the  Labours  of  the  Anatomifts,  the  Bo- 
tanifts,  the  Chymifts,  the  Aftronomers, 
notwithftanding  they  talk’d  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  wrote,  as  they  imagined, 
with  fuch  Force  of  Mathematical  De- 
monftration  ;  yet  having  compared  thefe 
Syftems  with  Nature, You  faw  the  Illufion, 
You  believed  nothing  of  all  this,,  altho’ 
it  became,  (as  well  it.  might)  the  Fa- 
fhion  of  the  Age,  already  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  Mathematical  Studies.  No  won¬ 
der  Phyfick  recommended  in  fuch  a  de- 
lufive  Manner,  appeared  to  the  View  of 
thole  unexperienced  in  the  Practice,  in 
the  cleareft  and  moft  advantageous 

O 

Light.  Thefe  Hypothetick  Writings  did 

appear  fo,  they  were  held  as  facred }  nay 

more 
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more,  they  were  to  be  handed  down  as 
Models  for  future  Ages  to  copy  after. 
Thefe  inimitable  Writers,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  from  their  Air 
and  Stile  in  Writing,  they  difdain’d  to 

fc.  C  f 

ftoop  fo  low  as  to  perfuade  us  of  the  vaft 
Improvements  Phyfick  receiv’d  from  their 
Labours,  no,  we  are  even  compell’d  by 
Geometrical  Demonftration  to  aflert,  that 
their  Syftems  and  Hypothefes  were  the 
Foundation  upon  which  Phyfick  ought 
to  ftand  }  and  that  all  taught  by  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  before  their  Days, 
was  idle  Fi&ion  and  Romance.  Who¬ 
ever  Sir,  has  Faith  enough  to  believe  this, 
muft  believe  fomething  more ,  they  rauft 

believe  all  die  Obforvations  of  Hippo¬ 
crates 
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crates ,  Sydenham ,  and  a  Thoufand  more 
muft  ftand  for  nothing  \  and  that  Nature 
herfelf  had  taken  another  Courfe,  and; 
entirely  inverted  her  Order. 

,’Tis  true,  we  have  always  had  hypo- 

thetick  Writers  j  but  lince  this  modern 

Sedt  (the  Mechanical)  arole  in  this  laft 

Century  too,  they  have  pour’d  in  upon 

us,  and  have  in  a  Manner  profcrib’d  Phy- 

fick  it  felf.  This  Belliman  StSi  grew  a* 

pace,  pafs’d  on  with  fuch  Rapidity 

that  it  foo  involv’d  the  greateft  Part 

of  Europe  $  it  generally  took  in  all 

Phyficians,  and  thofe  who  were  not  \ 

unlefs  fuch  Gentlemen  who  were  exer- 

cifed  in  conftant  Pradtice ;  but  the  more 

Ex- 
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Experience  they  had,  the  farther  ftill 
they  receded  from  fuch  Hypothetick  Prin- 
ciples.  .But  there  were  thole,  even  when 

;  V  s  ’  ”  ;  i 

they  firft  arofe,  who  pafs’d  the  fame  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  Bellini ,  the  Founder,  as  they 
do  now  upon  Cheyne  one  of  the  laft  of 
his  Followers,  It  is  not  at  ail  furprifing 
then.  Sir,  that  whoever  reads  our  mo¬ 
dern  Books,  fhould  think  there  can  be  any 

.  N  •  '  '■ 

fuch  Thing  believed  unlefs  Hypothetick 

Phyfick.  But  whoever  hears  ourConfulta- 

tions  muft  believe  there  is  no  fuch  Thing 

as  an  Hypothetick  Writer.  Syftems 

then  of  late  exift  almoft  in  every  Book, 

in  the  Mind,  I  am  perfuaded,  of  no 

judicious  Phyfician  :  And  even  thofe 

who 
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who  talk  and  write  hypothetically,  dif. 
own  they  pra&ife  from  fuch  Principles  ; 
but  too  many,  I  fear,  pra£life  on  no  other 
Foundation  than  Hypothecs,  altho’  it  is 
polfible  they  may  not  believe,  at  the  fame 
Time  they  do  fo.  So  great  is  the  Faith 
of  thofe  Phyficians  devoted  to  Philofophi- 
cal  Syftems  ;  that  they  believe  they  are 
demonftrative,  when  it  is  notorious  they 
are  really  Suppofititious.  However  this 

“  ~  \  f 

Kind  of  Mechanical  Phyfick,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  hath  always  been  exploded  by 
our  moft  judicious  Phyficians,  continues 
ftill  to  be  the  Admiration  of  the  orreateft 

o 

Part  of  Mankind,  if  we  exclude  Part 

of  the  Credulous,  and  the  few  great 

Men  of  our  Faculty.  This  hath  been  the 

Reafon,  Sir,  and  the  only  one  I  can 

c  affign 
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aflign,  why  many  Phylicians  ftill  perfift 
to  write  on,  delivering  their  Sentiments 
hypothetically,  contrary  to  what  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Reafon,  (if  they  Share  in 
either)  teach  j  and  it  is  to  be  wilh’d* 
that  many  of  us  were  no  otherwile  in- 
conliftent  with  ourfelves,  than  in  prac- 
tiling  from  Obfervation  and  Experience, 
in  order  to  fecure  that  little  Fame  which 
firft  arole  from  fome  fyftematick  Pro¬ 
duction  or  other,  and  ftill  per  filling  to 
dictate  mechanically,  with  no  other  View 
than  to  hit  the  Tafte  of  the  Age,  with 
a  Doctrine  we  our  lelves,  (convinced  by 
Experience)  have  long  ago  abjur’d. 


You 
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You  certainly  muft  perceive.  Sir, 
much  better  than  I  can,  who  have  had 
longer  Experience  in  the  World,  that  in 
taking  a  View  of  the  prefent  State  of 
Phyfick,  the  Judgment  of  Mankind  is 
very  different  in  refpe<ft  to  it.  The  few 
great  Men  we  have  difregard  Syftems,  o- 
ther  Phyficians  who  are  not  fo  fortunate 
to  be  bom  with  their  Abilities,  or  have  not 
had  the  Opportunity  to  make  thefe  necef- 
fary  Obfervations  Phyfick  requires,  write 
on ;  they  believe  in  Syftems,  and  from  the 
Number  of  fuch  Compofitions  have  taught 
moft  People  (if  they  have  any  Faith  in 
Phyfick)  to  believe  fo  too,  unlefs  the  in¬ 
ferior  Ciafs,  whofe  Credulity  is  as  perni¬ 
cious  to  themfelves,  as  it  is  below  the 

c  2  Notice 
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Notice  of  every  wife  Phyiician  ;  Men  of 
this  Order,the  more  they  praCtife, the  more 
they  are  convinced  of  the  extreme  Fal¬ 
lacy  of  Sy Items.  They  deteft  fuch  dan¬ 
gerous  Hypothefes,  thinking  the  Lives  of 
their  Patients  too  facred,  and  their  own 
Characters  too  much  at  Stake,  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  fuch  precarious  Points  ;  and 
and  muft,  as  they  are  Men  of  Honour 
and  Learning,  be  above  Hooping  either 
in  their  Difcourfes  or  W ritings,  to  a  kind 

k.  *  .  * 

of  falhionable  Jargon  (which  of  late 

hath 

*  Entra  el  Medico  al  quarto  de  un  enfermo  (efto  lo  he 
vifto  yo  muchas  veces^  y  a  dos  palabras  de  informe,  que  le 
oye,  empieza  a  hacer  una  defer ipcion  exafta  de  la  enfermedad, 
averiguafu  elfencia,  deslinpa  fus  caufas  fegnala  el  foco,  ex¬ 
plica  como  fe  hace  la  fermentacion,  doride,  y  por  que  con- 
dudtos  le  excretion  apura  la  analyfis  de  la  materia  pecante, 

hafta 


•4. 
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hath  been  a  kind  of  Teft  of  the  Phyfi- 

cian’s  Ability,  and  generally  received 

with- 


hafts  determinar  la  configuracion  de  las  particulas,  que  la 
romponen,  con  otras  mil  cofas  que  omito  :  y  efto  todo  con 
tanta  confianza,  como  ft  fuera  para  fus  ojos,  perfedtamente 
diaphano  el  cuerpo  del  doliente.  Toda  efta  retaila  t’enen  los 
circunftantes  por  cierta ;  ftendo  affi,  que  no  hai  en  toda  ella 
ni  una  propoficion  fola,  que,  a  buen  librar,  no  fea  dudoia. 
En  quanto  a  los  medicamentos,  habla  con  la  mifma  fatis- 
faccion.  Determina  a  pun  to  fixo  fu  actividad,  y  modo  de 
obrar,  califica  fu  importancia,  juftifica  fu  innocencia.  Rej - 
puefta  al  Doff  or  Don  Martin  Mati?iezy  p.  138,  139. 

Un  des  plus  grands  hommes  de  notre  fiecle  a  donne  lur  le 
mouvement  mufculaire  une  explication  qui  eft  indigne  d’un 
ft  grand  genie  :  Lorfque  la  volonte,  dit-il,  envoie  le  fuc  ner- 
veux  dans  les  mufcles,  les  parties  de  ce  fuc  par  leurs  pointes 
fubftiles  s’attachent  aux  parties  du  fang  &  les  divifent,  alors  les 
parties  d’air  renfermees  dans  ce  fang  forment  une  ebullition, 
&  le  dilatent  tout  a  coup.  Cet  air  ft eft  pas  un  air  grofsier, 
mais  un  air  infinimentfubtil,  qui  s'evapore  facilement^  d*abord 
que  par  une  impetuofite  fubite,  il  a  rarefte  le  lang,  sftl  fe 
trouve  des  pointes  trop  fortes  dans  le  fuc  nerveux,  elles  rom- 
pent  les  cellules  ou  font  refermees  des  parties  grofsieres  ftair, 
de  la  vient  qu’il  fe  forme  quelquefois  de  veftcules  a  la  furface 
des  mufcles  >  c’eft  par  la  formation  de  telles  veftcules  que  fe 
produit. 

If  opinion  de  M.  Keil  n’eft  autre  chofe  que  la  copule  explo- 
five,  habilee  d’une  autre  maniere  ;  cet  Auteur  qui  n’avoit  en 

tete 


ft  ft 
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out  any  great  Difcriminafcion  by  moft  Peo¬ 
ple,  in  Europe ,  as  you  may  eafily  fee 


tete  que  /’  attraction  ou  ia  caufc  inconue  de  M.  Newton,  fup- 
pofe  que  les  parties  du  flic  nerveux  ont  une  attraction  extraor¬ 
dinaire,  des  qu’elles  font  meflees  avec  la  fang,  elles  attirent 
les  particules  qui  la  compofent ;  ces  parties  plus  fortement  at- 
tirees  occupent  moins  d’elpace,  par  la  Fair  qui  eft  renferme 
dans  le  fang,  fe  dilate  tout  a  coup,  &  gonfte  les  mufcles,  ce 
gonflement  en  raprochaiit  les  tendons,  fait  la  contraction. 
Voila  une  opinione  de,  plus  ridicules,  i.  Cet  Auteur  expli- 
que  la  contraction  des  mufcles  par  le  phenomene  les  plus  in- 
connu,  qui  eft  FattraCtion.  2.  II  fuppofe  que  Fair  qui  fe  di¬ 
late  tout  a  coup  gonfle  le  mufcle  ;  mais  la  dilatation  de  Fair 
doit  repondre  a  la  condenfation  des  liqueurs  dont  les  parties 
s’approchent,  felon  lui  ;  ainft  le  mufcle  ne  changera  pas  de  ft- 
tuation  :  dans  tout  le  refte  M.  Keil  dernontre  fortbienla  ma« 
niere  dont  les  veiicules  fe  gonflent,  mais  fans  rendre  juftice  a 
M.  Bernouilli,  qu’il  a  copie.  U  Anatomic  U Heijiery  p.  88, 
39, 90. 

At  qualefcunque  fuerint  eorum  motus  (neque  enim  in  his 
co%cL<f[iG%  diutius  haerere  lubet)  certe  perturbari  pofiimt  vel 
per  alienum  be  inimicum  aliquod,  in  Cor t ice  Cerebri  a  San¬ 
guine  depoiitum ;  haec  in  penetralia,  &  facrofmCta  Adyta, 
fe  infinuans  3  Spirituum  Choro  fe  immifeens  5  ad  eos  ad- 
haerefeens  y  eofque  inter  fe  confundens :  vel,  par  Vafa  San- 
guinem  vehentia,  in  propinquo  tumefacta,  Tubulofque  Spi- 
ritus  continentes  coarctantia.  Quae  pofterior  ratio  probabi- 
lior  eft,  in  Vertigne  Cranii  deprefsionem  excipiente  5  ubi  an- 

g?/ftiis 
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by  running  over  the  Quotations)  yet 

have  they  arofe  to  the  greateft  Honours ; 

an 

f 

guftiis  Spirit  us  urgentur,  nre  c,  pofsint  Choreas  exercere, 
Theatro  latis  fpatiofo  gaudent.  At  in  Vertigne  Variolas  ante- 
cedente,  vel  ab  Ebrietate,  &  in  hac  nofcra  Arthritic  a  locum 
obtinere  potefi  (uti  videtur)  utraque.  Mujgrarce  de  Art  hr  i- 
tide,  p.  356,  357. 

Where  the  Symptoms  are  moderate,  and  where  the  Blood 
is  not  too  much  rarefied,  to  deny  fmall  Beer ,  to  be  taken 
now  and  then  moderately,  is  a  needlefs  Severity,  and  very 
often  hurtful,  efpecially  where  it  has  always  been  ufed  as  a 
common  Diluter  of  the  Food.  But  in  others,  whofe  vital 
Powers  are  wound  up  to  their  higheft  Pitch,  and  whofe  Blood 
is  in  vaft  Agitation,  fmall  Beer  will  not  agree ;  becaufe  how¬ 
ever  fmall,  it  contains  a  Portion  of  Spirit,  which  by  its  Brisk- 
nefs,  will  irritate  the  Fibrillce  into  more  frequent  and  ftrong 
Contractions ;  and  as  it  contains  a  deal  of  very  elaftic  Air, 
it  is  ever  ready  to  ferment,  by  which  Means  it  will  caufe 
Hill  greater  Tumults  in  the  Blood,  and  render  the  Patient  de¬ 
lirious,  if  not  fo  before. 

Hence  all  thofe  forts  of  Drinks  produce  wonderful,  bene¬ 
ficial  EfifeCts,  by  mixing  with,  diluting,  attenuating,  and  dif- 
folving  the  Groffnefs  and  Cohefion  of  the  Blood  and  Mole - 
culce,  which  foul  the  Glands,  furr  the  Channels,  beget  Ob¬ 
it  ruCtions  in  the  minute  ’Tubuli  of  the  Body.  Thjey  alfo 
fheath,  diflolve  and  break  the  fharp  Spiculse  of  the  acrid,  al¬ 
kaline 
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an  Inftance  of  what  I  affert  may  be  feen 

in  one  of  the  greateft  Phyficians  of  this 

Age,  and  of  our  Country,  to  whofe  emi¬ 
nent 

s  vf 

•  U 

kaline  Salts,  and  promote  their  Difcharge  through  fome  of  the 
Emun£tories.  And  laftly ,  by  their  Smoothnefs  and  Slipperi- 
nefs  they  fupple,  relax,  and  take  off  the  too  great  Tenfion 
and  Stiffnefs  of  the  Fibres;  upon  all  which  Accounts  they 
are  excellently  good.  Langrifti s  Modern  Practice  of  Phy~ 
fic ,  p.  150, 1  151. 

The  widening  the  Capacities  of  the  fmall  Veffels.  Labour 
or  Exercife  affifts  the  Gouty  three  different  Ways  :  Fir  ft ,  As 
it  increafes  the  *  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Fluids  among 
themfelves ;  fo  that  their  Salts,  by  their  ftriking  one  againft 
another,  are  broken  and  made  lefs,  that  they  may  pais  more 
readily  through  the  fmall  Veffels.  Secondly ,  As  it  adds  a 
new  and  foreign  Force  to  the  Blood,  and  thereby  promotes 
its  Circulation  from  the  Heart  through  the  fmall  Veffels; 
driving  fome  of  the  groffer  Parts  of  the  Fluids  through  them, 
which  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  the  Circulation  would  not 
pafs  fo  freely ;  and  thereby  opening  their  Obftruftions,  and 
enlarging  their  Capacities.  Thirdly ,  As  it  increafes  the  natu¬ 
ral  Perfpiration  ;  the  Action  of  the  Mufcles  in  Labour  and  Ex- 
ercifes,  and  the  Spring  of  the  Solids  by  their  multiply’d  Ef¬ 
forts,  fqueezing  the  Strainers  of  all  their  Contents.  But  to 
make  Labour  and  Exercife  as  ufeful  as  may  be,  two  Cautions 
muft  be  added  to  them  :  Firft,  That  they  be  not  too  violent, 

in 
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nent  Station  his  incomparable  Knowledge 

in  Phyfick  hath  rais’d  him  to,  and  in 
fpight  of  the  various  Opinions  of  the 
World,  notwithftanding  the  Sceptifm  of 
fome,  the  Credulity  of  others,  the  Admi¬ 
rers  of  Syftems;  for  all  thefe.  Sir,  will 
judge,  one  v/ould  think  it  an  impoffible 
Thing,  for  fuch  a  Man  to  be  universally 
approved,  whofe  Knowledge  cannot  fuffer 
him  to  be  of  either  Opinion,  for  he  himfelf 

I  know  muft  believe  lels  than  the  Credu- 

d  lous, 

in  refpeft  of  the  Patient.  For  too  violent  Exercife  will,  ne- 
ceflarlly  either  fpend  the  Spirits,  whereby  the  Digeftions  and 
Circulations  will  be  impaired;  and  fo  a  regular  Gout  be 
brought  into  an  irregular  one  :  Or  by  Ihaking  all  the  gouty 
Salts  at  once  upon  the  Extremities,  a  regular  Fit  will  be  for¬ 
ced  out ;  which,  in  lefs  violent  Exercife,  might  have  been 
fpent  by  perfpiration.  Cheyne* s  EJfay  of  the  Nature  of  the 
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lous,  not  at  all  with  the  SyAematick,  but 
infinitely  more  than  the  Sceptick.  Is  it 
not  then  fomething  extraordinary.  Sir, 
that  fuch  a  Phyfician,  and  in  this  Age, 
fhould  convince  all  Orders  of  Men  of  his 
being,  and  that  without  Writing,  what 
Celfus  fa  id  of  Hippocrates ,  Primus 
quidem  ex  omnibus  Memoria  dignis , 
vir  &  arte  facundia  infignis. 

Yet  I  think  we  are  not  to  be  furpriz’d, 
if  we  reflect  what  an  Influence  a  vaft 
and  happy  Practice  hath  even  upon 
thofe  who  poflibly  may  not  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  Art ;  however,  they  may, 
of  frequent  Succefs  ;  Succels  enforces  and 


i 
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prevails  more  over  Mankind  in  general 
than  all  the  moft  artful  and  geometrical 
Sy Items.  The  Deportment  of  fuch  aPhy- 

fician  in  Practice,  the  Event  being  gene¬ 
rally  happy,  where-ever  he  is  concern’d, 
refembles  in  fome  Meafure  the  Life  of  a 
good  Ecclefiaftick,  whofe  Actions  and 
whofe  Manner  of  Life  are  the  belt  kind  of 
Preaching,  which  recommends  and  con- 

^  v 

trouls  more  powerfully  the  Minds  of  Men 
than  the  moft  elaborate  Compolition  \  his 
Actions  and  very  Manner  of  Life  are 
a  fuperior  kind  of  Eloquence  5  and  it 
is  only  fuch  a  Phylician,  who  can  pals 
a  true  Judgment  of  Phylick,  who  lo  well 
underftands  his  Art. 

d  2 


The 
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The  next  Sett  of  Phyficians  have  a 
very  hard  Task,  (at  leaft,  if  they  are 
generous  Men,)  and,  perhaps,  fhould  the 
Opportunity  of  much  Pra&ice  fail  into  the 
way,  might  poflibly,  hereafter  excel.  Some¬ 
thing  muff  be  done  to  raife  a  Name,  and 
what  more  eafy,  eafier  even  than  to  tran- 
flate,  (fince  moft  People  are  charm’d  with 
Philofophical  Syftems,)  than  to  draw  up 
fome  mathematical  Hypothefes  or  other, 
and  accommodate  it  to  the  Tafte  of  the 
Age.  Neither  can  they  when  this  is  done, 
be  brought,  if  they  are  Men  of  tolerable 
Parts,  to  believe  one  half  of  what  they 
have  calculated :  But  when  they  once  come 

to  pra&ife,  every  Day’s  Experience  con¬ 
vinces 
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vinces  them  the  whole  is  wrong.  Thele 
Gentlemen  have  at  this  Time  a  very  odd 
Card  to  play ;  they  rack  their  Brain  every 
Day,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  fufficient  Num¬ 
ber  of  Oblervations  and  fblid  F und  of  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  on  thefe  they  are  convinced 
Succefs  only  can  attend,  and  upon  this 
Foundation  their  Character  mult  ftand 
or  fall :  Should  they  depend  upon  their 
Syftems,  thefe  may  be  exploded  or  be¬ 
come  unfalhionable,  and  they  foon  may 
have  the  Misfortune  to  follow  them .  Y et 
fuch  Men  are  unwilling  to  own  they  fol¬ 
low  Experience  and  Reafon  only ;  they  are 
obliged  to  perfift  afligning  Thefe,  or  thole 
mechanical  Realbns  for  what  they  prefcribe^ 

not  daring  to  own,  that  it  was  from  the 

F  oible 
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Foible  of  their  Admirers  the  Name  firft 
arofe  :  For  would  it  not  be  an  ungrate¬ 
ful,  nay  an  invidious  Task  to  confels 
our  own  Favourite  Syftems,  which  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  be  once  fb  demonftrative,  were 
now  purely  chimterical^  and  to  pronounce 
thofe  Men  impos’d  upon,  who  were  be¬ 
come  Phyficians  from  the  reading  of  fuch 
Books,  and  really  imagined  themfelves 
competent  Judges,  to  cenfure  or  approve 
phyfical  Writers;  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
very  difagreeable  ;  but  however  difagree- 
able,  the  World  ought  not  to  be  abufed ; 
and  in  relation  to  fuch  Phyficians,  I  think 
it  to  be  a  Point  of  Wifdom  to  own  they 
were  once  in  the  Wrong,  it  fhews  they  are 

wifer  to  Day.  Befides,  I  will  venture  to  fay 

that 
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that  Men  of  whatever  Degree  or  Know¬ 
ledge,  can  pafs  no  true  Judgment  of  the 
Motives  we  ule  to  obtain  our  Ends  in 
Practice,  they  can  be  only  Judges  of 
Matter  of  F a the  relult  of  that  Prac¬ 
tice.  This  extends  to  all,  unlels  thofe 
who  have  practis’d  Phyfick  itfelf.  Should 
I  be  lb  fortunate  to  fucced  ;  however,  I 
attempt,  at  lea  ft,  in  laying  open  the 
Principles  of  our  Art,  ftiewing  the  Mo¬ 
tives  from  whence  we  a£t  ;  the  Rea- 
lbns  for  prefcribing  fo  and  fb :  By 
thefe  Means  the  Minds  of  Men  in  gene¬ 
ral,  may  be  let  right  in  regard  to  Phyfick; 
if  lb,  every  Practitioner  muft  rife  or  fall, 

according  to  his  intrinfick  Worth  in  Phy¬ 
fick, 
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Tick  ;  yet  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  I  may 
(hare  the  Fate  of  the  Man  in  Ben  John - 
fin’s  Play,  who  unmask’d  the  Conjurer  ; 
what  follow’d  ?  why,  the  People  took 
the  Impoftor’s  Part  and  fell  upon  him, 
becaufe  in  difcovering  the  Cheat,  their 
own  Folly  and  Ignorance  appeared  5  fo 
great  is  the  Pride  of  the  Generality  of 
Mankind,  that  they  had  rather  be  im¬ 
pos’d  upon  a  thoufand  times,  than  fuffer 
their  Judgment  once  to  be  called  in 
Queftion. 

W  e  have  yet  another  Clafs  of  Men 
who  call  themfelves  indeed  Phyficians  j 
thefe  have  in  a  Manner  glutted  the  Ao-e 
with  their  laborious  Compofitions  ac¬ 
counting  (as  the  Phrafe  is)  mechani- 

* 

cally 
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for  Powers  and  Operations  of  Medicines, 
the  immediate  Caufe  and  Nature  of  Did 
eafes,  they  are  chiefly  taken  up  in  telling 
us  rather  after  what  manner  we  are  cur'd, 
than  in  teaching  us  how  to  cure :  And  if 
we  may  judge  of  the  Number  of  thefe 

People,  from  the  Books  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  this  laft  Century,  it  muft  appear 
fo  confiderable,  that  moft  will  be  inclin’d 
to  believe  there  can  be  no  other  Phyfick 
than  Syftematick,  and  the  World  in  ge¬ 
neral,  I  believe,  think  fo,  but  we,  who 
follow  Experience  and  Obfervation,  think 
and  believe  quite  otherwife.  Nay,  we 
fcarcely  believe  thefe  Gentlemen  to  be 
Phyficians  at  all,  notwithftanding  their 

boafted  Skill  in  Anatomy,  Chymiftry, 

e  Mechanicks  ' 
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Meehan  icks,  &c.  I  am  fure  we  ought 
not  to  receive  fuch  Men  into  our  Com¬ 
munion,  who  differ  fb  widely  in  the 
fundamental  Principles  of  our  Art ;  which 
is  apparent  to  every  one  who  reads.  We 
feared  y  find  any  Thing  in  thefe  mechani¬ 
cal  Lucubrations,  founded  on  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Reafon.  An  elaborate  Com- 
pofition  of  this  kind  confifts  but  of  two  or 
three  loofe  Obfervations  fcatter’d  here  and 
there,  tagg’d  to  fbme  miferable  Hypo¬ 
thecs  or  other  $  but  when  once  thefe 
Hypothefes  are  brought  to  the  Teft,  by 
Pra&ice,  they  vanifh  as  a  Mill  before  the 
Sun.  There  is  nothing  folid  in  Works 

of  this  kind,  a  huge  Volume  may  be 

fqueez.’d 
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queez’d  like  a  Spunge  into  little  or  no¬ 
thing. 

They  are  thefe  Books,  Sir,  which 
have  turn’d  the  reafonable  and  thinking 
Tart  of  Mankind  into  downright  Scep- 
ticks :  As  they  were  not  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh,  (not  having  the  Opportunity  of 
Pra&ice,)  true  Phylick  from  Syflematick, 
with  which  the  World  hath  abounded 
of  late  they  condemned  the  Whole  in 
* 

We  are  not  to  accule  the  Mo¬ 
derns  alone,  the  Ancient  had  their  Hy- 
pothefes  as  well  as  we  :  But  it  would  be 

needlefs.  Sir,  for  me  to  mention  the  Sy- 

e  2  Items 
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Items  among  Phyficians  heretofore,  which 
brought  about  fo  many  Revolutions  both 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice,  to  whom  the 
Hiftory  of  Phyfick  is  fo  well  known,  I 
{hall  only  confine  my  felf  to  the  prefent 
Age,  which  {hows  that  Mankind  have 
ever  had  much  the  fame  way  of  Think¬ 
ing.  We  have  as  many  Difputes  among 
us  at  this  Time,  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had,  we  hold  as  different  Princi¬ 
ples,  which  draw  on  as  great  a  Variety 
of  Practice,  we  are  now  ready  to  {epa- 
rate  again  from  each  other,  as  we  did  a- 
bove  a  thoufand  Years  ago,  from  whence 
we  may  expert  to  fee  other  Se£ts  and 
other  Schools  arife,  or,  at  leaft,  the  old 
ones  revived  again.  The  late  mechanical 

Wri- 
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Writings  from  Beilin?  s  Time,  affe&ed 
the  Minds  of  People,  much  as  the  Dog_ 
maticks  did  in  the  Times  of  Empiricifm* 
For  the  Philofophers  fetting  no  Bounds  to 
their  Reafon,  in  thole  Days,  offended  lb 
much,  that  many  Phylicians  would  hear 
of  no  Reafon  at  all,  and  fo  fell  into  quite 
another  Extreme;  whence  Empiricilm 
arofe  :  But  Hill  they  belived  there  was 
fuch  an  Art  as  Phylick ;  the  Philofophers 
of  late,  as  they  went  beyond  the  Ancients 
in  their  Hypothefesy  of  conlequence  have 
affe&ed  the  realbnable  Part  of  Mankind, 
lo  much  the  more,  which  hath  not  only 
brought  in  Vogue  Empiricifm,  but  hath 
produced  that  Sceptifm  we  every  day  per- 
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ceive  in  our  better  People,  we  are  often 
called  to  attend. 

Y  ou  fee.  Sir,  that  the  Ancients  and 
the  Moderns  refembled  each  other,  Phy- 
ficians  feldom  obferved  that  juft  Medium 
in  their  Writings,  nor  Mankind  in  their 
Judgment. 

I  "  X  -  -i  r,.  ’  -•  .-i  •'  ,• 

Medioque  ut  limite  curras, 

I  care,  ait,  moneo :  ne  Ji  demiffior  ibis , 
XJndagravet  Pennas,  fi  celfiorjgnis  adurat 

A  •  .  -  '  •  ‘  "  ‘ 

The  Conftitution  of  Phyfick  re- 

__  ...  . 1  '  , 

fembles  our  Conftitution  of  State.  We 
are  to  limit  Reafon,  as  Statefmen  Power  $ 

left  we  fall  under  the  abfolute  Dominion 

of 
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of  Hypothefes ,  as  they  of  Monarchy  .  We 
are  to  keep  up  to  the  Dignity  of  Reafon, 
as  the  State  to  a  limited  Monarchy,  left 
we  fall  into  Empirieifm  j  if  lb,  our  Lives 
might  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  every  infignifi- 
cant  Empirick,  as  the  Liberties  and  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Mankind,  to  the  Confufion  and 
Anarchy  of  a  State. 

You  perceive,  Sir,  my  Dedication 

extends  it  lelf  into  a  kind  of  Prcemium 

to  what  I  have  wrote,  by  my  giving  You 

more  Trouble  to  read  on  :  And  indeed, 

I  thought  fomething  of  this  kind  was  ne« 

neceflary  by  way  of  Apology  for  what  I 

have  here  fubmitted  to  Y our  Judgment, 

otherwife  I  Ihould  appear  very  lingular 

to 
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to  have  oppos’d  Syftems  ;  the  Generality 
of  People  imagining,  that  our  heft  Phy- 
ficians  pra£tife  from  fuch  Principles  as  are 
found  in  moft  of  our  modern  Authors : 
But  they  are  quite  miftaken  ;  for  our 
ableft  Phyficians  abhor  and  deteft  fuch 
Hypothefes,  which  of  late  make  up  the 
principal  Part  of  our  Writings,  and  up¬ 
on  which  too  many  found  their  Practice. 
The  Truth  is,  we  can  now  fcarcely 
have  any  Idea  of  what  Phyfick  is,  if  we 
examine  only  what  is  treated  of  in  Books; 
pra&ical  Phyfick  is  one  Thing,  and 
written  Phyfick  another.  Surely  we 
ought  to  write  as  we  pra£hle ;  it  is  very 
unfair  that  the  Publick  fhould  be  kept 

in  the  dark,  (whom  it  concerns  more  than 

even 
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even  the  Profeflors  themfelves,  and 
taught  to  believe  that  fuch  curious 
Syftems  and  Hypothefes  are  the  true 
Foundation  of  Phyfick,  when  we  at  the 
fame  Time  well  know  they  are  both  pre¬ 
carious  and  dangerous.  If  this  was  per¬ 
mitted  longer,  how  would  People  be 
able  to  chufe  their  Phyfician,  they  muft 
of  neceffity  make  a  wrong  Choice :  Nay 
thofe  very  Qualifications  which  raile 
Efteem,  are  fuch,  that  a  skilful  and 

learned  Man  ought  to  be  alham’d  of. 

$ 

&  t 

For  this  Reafon,  Sir,  I  thought  it 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  pafs  lightly  over 
the  State  of  Phyfick  with  regard  to  Hy¬ 
pothefes  y  which  have  of  late  prevailed  fo 

f  as 
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as  almoft  to  obliterate  the  very  Elements 
of  our  Art,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  mofl  eminent  Practitioners  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  profcribe  all  Syftems  and 
Hypothefes.  Yet  the  greateft  Number 
of  our  Writers  treat  of  nothing  elle,  be- 
caufe  molt  who  are  not  Phyficians,  if 
they  believe  any  Phyfick,  believe  this. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  to  prove,  and  I 

cannot  but  think,  even  to  Demonftration, 

how  ihort  the  Views  are  of  molt  of  us 

here  in  England,  and  how  extremely  ill 

we  judge  of  the  prefent  State  of  Phyfick, 

if  weconfider  Europe  in  general ;  to  be 

fure  the  common  Judgment  of  Men  mult 

be 
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be  as  wrong  in  refpe&  to  Phyfick,  as  they 
are  in  Politicks :  Politicians  are  not 
alone  to  confider  the  Difpofition  of  one 
Set  of  People,  of  one  Kingdom,  we  are 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  feveral  Or¬ 
ders  of  Men,  our  Conftitution  at  home, 
and  the  feveral  Views  and  Difpofitions  of 
thofe  abroad,  thus  from  particular  to 
particular,  till  we  at  laft  take  in  the 
whole  View,  of  every  Order,  and  of  every 
Kingdom,  as  they  Hand  leparate,  and 
view  the  whole  again  in  a  completed 
Body  together,  as  they  depend  recipro 
cally  upon  each  other.  How  ridicu¬ 
lous  would  it  be  for  a  Man  of  Senfe  to 
be  attentive  to  a  Coffee-houfe  Politici¬ 
an,  to  run  away  with  the  firft  Opinion  of 

f^  a 
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a  popular  Error  of  one  Set  of  People, 
when  at  the  fame  Time  they  are  utter 
Strangers  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  reft 
of  Mankind,  as  ignorant  of  their  Confti- 
tution  at  home,  as  they  of  any  other 
State  abroad.  We  have  exactly  the 
fame  Judgment  pafs’d  upon  us,  and  by 
People  much  as  capable  to  give  their  Opi¬ 
nions  in  Phylick,  as  they  are  in  Politicks. 

I  (hall  contract  the  Whole  then  into  one 
View,  and  offer  it  to  You,  that  You  may 
fee  how  different  the  prefent  Pofture  of 
our  Affairs,  (to  ufe  a  political  Phrafe,)  is 
at  this  Time,  to  what  generally  is  the 
Opinion  among  us  here  at  prefent.  There 
are  Phyficians,  (who  at  home  and  a- 

broad)  found  their  Practice  on  Experi- 

■  1  -?  ence 
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ence  and  Obfervation  ;  and  if  they  write, 
it  is  exclufive  of  all  Sy Items  and  Hypo¬ 
thecs  ;  there  are  alfo  thole  who  talk  and 
write  hypothetically,  to  take  in  the  V ul- 
gar,  but  at  the  fame  time  pra&ile  tacit¬ 
ly  from  Obfervation  and  Experience,  to 
be  allured  of  Succels  j  there  are  thole  a  - 
gain  who  out-number  all  the  reft,  and 
have  been  look’d  upon  this  laft  Century 
as  the  principal  W riters,  I  mean  thofe 
who  pra£tife  upon  Hypotheles,  believe 
and  teach  no  other  Do6trine.  TheEm- 
piricks  are  beneath  our  Notice. 

W  E  differ  then  among  our  felves,  as 

Politicians  concerning  the  Conftitution  of 

a  State  :  The  firft  Order  looks  upon  the 

fecond 
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fecond  as  difingenious,  of  mean  Spi¬ 
rit  to  court  the  Vulgar  for  Applaufe  $ 
but  they  view  the  Syftematicks  as  a 
pernicious  Set  of  People,  whofe  Do£frine 
mu  ft  fap  the  very  Foundation  of  our 
Art ;  and  as  only  thefe  Syftematicks  have 
in  a  manner  appeared  fince  Bellini’ s 
Time,  their  Number  drew  the  Attention 
o  f  Men,  not  their  intrinfick  Weight  $  it 
was  natural  enough  for  every  one,  who 
were  not  Phyficians,  to  take  their  Opini¬ 
ons  from  what  they  heard  and  read  from 

us  Phyficians,  they  could  not  entertain 
any  other  Opinion  of  Phyfick,  but  that 
of  its  being  founded  upon  Syftem,  explai¬ 
ned  by  Hypothefes,  becaufethe  Voice  of 
the  few  great  Men  could  not  be  heard. 
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being  drown’d  by  the  conftant  Clamour  of 
the  Syftematicks,  who  took  up  the  Prels 
almoft  entirely  to  themfelves :  But  Men 
of  Judgment,  attentive  to  what  they 
write  and  heard,  found  fuch  incredible 
Things  to  be  believed,  that  they  became 
Scepticks, Credulity  and  Superftition  feiz’d 
upon  the  little  Underftandings.  Thus 
Bands  Phyfick,  and  the  Judgment  of 
Men  in  regard  to  us,  how  few.  Sir,  are 
able  to  judge  aright  ?  I  leave  Y ou  to  de¬ 
termine  5  however,  I  fhall  now  pafs  on 
to  the  Sentiments  of  our  greateft  Phyfici- 
ans  in  Holland ,  Italy ,  France,  Spain , 
and  England \  ^<r.concerning  fyBematick 
Phyfick  \  which  I  dare  fay  will  be  a  fuffi- 

cient  Apology  for  my  writing  contrary  to 

the 
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the  general  Opinion  of  our  modern  Au¬ 
thors,  however  confentaneous  to  Men  of 
the  greateft  Dignity  in  our  Profeffion. 

BOERHAAVE, ,  not  long  before 
he  died,  renounced  all  Syftems  and  Hy- 
pothefes.  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham, 
and  his  own  Obfervations  were  what  he 
depended  upon,  not  but  when  he  wrote, 
or  dictated,  he  often  fell  into  Hy pothefes 
the  common  Vice  of  the  Age. 

Systems  are  condemned  by  the 

greateft  Men  in  Italy  ;  I  have  a  Letter 

before  me  of  the  celebrated  XaninPs  *, 

in  which  he  complains  to  his  Friends, 

that 

*  Ant.  Mar.  Zanini}  M.D.  Veronenfis  Epiftola,  ad  Dom. 
Job.  Bapt.  Verna. 
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that  the  Phyficians  of  his  Country  were 
forming  of  Syftems,  dilating  Hypo¬ 
thecs  ;  that  the  ancient  Fathers  in  Phy- 
fick  flood  in  a  manner  profcrib’d  \  he 
looks  upon  the  Race  of  thefe  Philofb- 
phers,  as  Euripides  did  upon  thofe  of 
Greece  :  For  it  was  an  Age,  at  that 
Time  too,  which  fwarm’d  with  philofo- 
phical  Chimaeras,  and  juftly  call’d  for 
the  Vengeance  of  the  Satyrifts  $  and 
I  could  mention  another  Age,  in  ano¬ 
ther  Country,,  (would  it  not  offend) 
that  even  fur  palled  that  of  Greece ,  in 
phyfical  Dreams  and  Speculations,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the 
keener  Satyr  of  a  greater  Cenlor  of  Man¬ 
kind  than  ever  Euripides  was.  Syflem- 
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atick  Phyfick  prevail’d  too  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fo  much,  that  thofe,  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  Practice  became  Scep- 
ticks,  as  all  Men  of  Realon  muft,  if  no 
other  Phyfick  be  offer’d  to  their  View. 
It  produc’d  this  Effect ;  it  call’d  for  the 
learned  Pen  of  Don  Benito  Geronymo  Feu 
jooy  D.  D.  j"  who  being  no  Stranger  to 
our  Phyfical  Writers,  found  fuch  infinite 
Contradictions  among  the  Philofophers 
themfelves,  efpecially  the  Mechanical, 
whofe  pretended  Demonftra.tions  were  ob- 
ferv’d  perpetually  to  clalh  j  he  contended 
publickly,  in  a  moft  learned  Treatife  (of 

theUncertainty  of  Phy  fick)with  Don  Mar¬ 
tinez, 

+  Theatro  Critico  Univerfal,  efcrito  porel Benito  Geronymo 
Feijo ,  Difcurfo  Decimtercio  de  lo  qu.e  fbbra  y  falta  en  la 
Enfeoanza  de  la  Medicina, p.  336. 
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tinez ,  the  K.  of  Spain's  Phyfician,  to  (hew 
if  there  were  anyPrinciples  certain  in  Phy- 
lick,  who,  in  his  Anfwer  was  compell’d 
to  give  up  all  Syftem  and  Hypothefes ;  and 
of  confequence,  the  greateft  Number  of 
our  modern  W riters :  And  indeed  it  was  a 
Point  of  W  ifdom  to  do  fo  ;  for  ftiould  he 
have  endeavour’d  to  have  hid  the  Defeats 
of  fuch  Men,  which  was  impoffible  to 
be  done  to  a  prying  and  judicious  Eye, 
the  Odium  and  Contempt  muft  have  in¬ 
volved  the  whole  Order  in  general. 
The  French ,  and  of  late,  conceiv’d  the 
Danger  to  be  fo  great  from  the  Innun- 
dation  of  thefe  fyftematick  W riters, 

that  Monfieur  Le  Frangois  J,  in  his  Cri- 

g  2  ticifm 

i  Monfieur  le  Francois  Reflexions  -Critiques  fur  la  Me¬ 
dicine.  p.  139. 
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ticifm,  an  Attempt  to  reform  Phyfick, 
addrefs’d  the  Court  openly  on  this  Oc- 
calion,  which  was  approv’d  of  by  the 
Regents  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris ,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  King  of 
France’s  principal  Phyficians.  In  Scot¬ 
land  Phyficians  will  hear  no  more  of 
Hypothefes  * ;  the  fame  Diflike  happens 
to  be  at  this  Time  in  England,  I  am 
the  more  allur’d  of  this,  becaufe  I  have 
it  viva  voce,  from  the  moft  eminent  of 
our  Profeffion  j  but  thele  eminent  Men,  as 
they  are  not  W r iters  at  this  Time,  and 
the  greater  Number  of  our  Authors  ftill 
continue  to  follow  the  common  Vice 
of  the  Age,  of  confequence,  the  King¬ 
dom  in  general,  are  not  yet  appris’d  of 

this 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  Obfervations. 
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this  tacit  Revolution,  they  are,  in  a  Man¬ 
ner,  Strangers  to  the  prefent  State 
of  Phyfick ;  they  are  ftill  per fi fling  in 
Syflems  and  Chimseras,  notwithftanding 
they  have  been  univerfally  condemn’d  by 
greater  Phyficians,  as  we  fee  People  in  the 
Country,  drefling  after  a  Mode  long  ago* 
laid  afide  as  unfafhionable  at  Court* 

For  this  Reafon,  Sir,  I  chofe  the 
Gout  for  my  Subject, as  a  Difeafe  lefs  un- 
derflood,  and,  on  which,  moxt  Hy pot hefes 
have  been  form’d,  than  on  any  other  that 
I  know  of  j  and  by  thefe  Means,  when 
Hypotbefes  are  compar’d  to  Practice, 
their  Inflifficiency,  as  well  as  extreme 
Danger,  becomes  more  obvious. 

T  HE 
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The  firft  Book  I  defign'd  as  aModel, 
after  which,  (although  much  foperior  to 
what  I  have  done,)  Phyficiansy  l  think , 
Jhould  deliver  their  Opinions ,  Imean^  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  Syflem ;  they  are  allow'd 
to  build  upon  nothing  but  Experience , 
Obfervation  and  Re  a f on,  Phyficians 
have  a  Right,  and  a  Right  only  to  give 
their  Opinions  on  what  they  themfelves 
have  obferved  in  their  Practice. 

t . 

And  if,  Sir,  I  have  your  Approba- 

*  |£  ) 

tion,  that  the  Refult  of  what  I  here  of¬ 
fer,  proves  that  Syftems  and  Hypothefes 
undermine  the  Foundation  of  Phyfick ; 
and  have  been  the  only  Caufe  of  pre¬ 
venting  us  from  improving  the  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Method  of  Cure  of  this  one 

Dif- 
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Difeafe,  and,  that  whoever  hath  a£ted 
from  fuch  hypothetick  Motives,  a£ted 

on  very  precarious  and  dangerous  Prin¬ 
ciples  j  perhaps,  thefe  Syftems  and  Hy- 
pothefes  might  have  the  fame  Influ¬ 
ence  over  all  other  Difeafos;  if  fo,  fuch 
Principles  muft  render  Phyfick  extremely 
uncertain,  and  therefore  highly  injurious 
to  Mankind.  This  calls  for  fomething 
of  a  higher  Nature  than  what  I  here 
publifh.  An  Eflay  concerning  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Phyftck  in  general \  which  I  (hall 
next  attempt,  and  with  great  Humility 
fubmit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Learn’d 
of  our  Faculty.  Certainly,  fomething  of 
this  kind  is  neceflary  ;  which,  no  doubt  of 
it,  demands  the  Notice  of  Men  of  fuperior 

A  bilities  than  I  pretend  to  have.  How¬ 
ever, 
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ever,  I  fhall  prefume,  as  a  younger  Coun- 

fel,  to  open  a  Caufe,  which  1  think,  of 

great  Importance  to  Mankind,  that  may, 

perhaps  be  carried  on  afterwards,  by  thole 

who  are  capable  of  accomplifhing  fo  juft 

a  Defign  ;  at  leaft,  I  fhall  prevail  thus 

far,  I  fhall  bring  the  Attention  of 

People  to  the  Bafis  upon  which  Phyfick 

ftands  5  we  fhall  no  longer  confider  the 

few  withered  Branches  of  a  T ree,  whofe 

Root  perhaps  it  felf  may  be  fo  far  tainted, 

that  unlefs  the'  corrupted  Part  bei.  foon 

cut  away,  the  Body  at  laft  might  perifh, 

and  the  World  in  general  be  depriv’d  of 

the  Fruit  of  fo  excellent  a  Plant 

I  am, 

SIR, 

LSdVFeb.'™t  Your '  moft  dutiful \ 

1740  and  obedient  Son , 

Thomas  Thompson. 
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Hiftorical,  Critical  and  Practical 

TREATISE 

OF  THE 

GOUT. 
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BOOK  I. 

TH  E  Gout  may  be  look’d  upon  as  a 

falutary  Difeafe  :  I  mean,  when  it  can 
be  brought  to  a  regular  Fit ;  and  each 
Fit  afterwards  is  not  permitted  to  afcend  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  Inflammation  :  For  fhould 
this  be  the  Cafe,  the  Difeafe  would  then  be  lb 

B  far 
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far  from  being  Salutary,  that?  on  the  Contrary, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  moft  Violent,  and  not 
without  Danger. 

O 

The  Gout  begins  as  moft  Inflammations  do  ; 
and  is  it  felf  a  Fever  of  that  kind,  the  Blood 
being  always  inflam’d  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  State  of  the  Difeafe ;  fb  that  whatever 
occaflons  an  Inflammation  of  the  Blood,  will  gene¬ 
rally  bring  on  a  Return  of  the  Gout. 

N  o  wonder  then  that  Thofe  who  are  fubjecft 

to  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  Throat,  Lungs, 

Head,  and  other  Parts,  fhould  be  alfo  to  the 

Gout  at  laft  ;  ftnce  perhaps,  the  Caufe  is  the 

fame,  as  well  as  the  Difeafe,  in  General  ;  only 

different- Symptoms  appear,  as  different  Parts  of 

the  Body  become  affedted. 

# 

For  I  have  obferved  moft  Gouty  People 

to  have  pafled  through  feme  or  other  of  thefe 

-  \  - 

Inflammations, 
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Inflammations,  before  they  fell  into  a  perfect  Gout; 
or  at  leaft  to  have  had  the  Gout  complicated 
with  fuch  Inflammations,  fome  time  before  it  be¬ 
came  regular. 

i 

A  nd  what  confirms  me  the  more,  in  this 
Opinion,  of  the  Gout’s  being  no  other  Difeafe, 
than  a  common  Inflamatory  Fever,  is  this. 

V 

From  my  own  Practice  I  have  conftantly 
obferv’d,  that  a  Fit  of  the  Gout  may  be  rais’d  to 
fucli  a  Degree,  by  hot  Medicines,  and  an  high 
Regimen  of  Diet,  inflaming  more  and  more  the 
Blood,  ’till  the  Lungs,  Brain,  or  fuch  noble  Parts 
become  affected  ;  as  well  as  the  Hands,  Feet,  &C- 
and  fo  on,  if  we  continue  this  Courle,  ’till  the 
Whole  Body  at  laft  labours  under  the  higheft 
Inflammation,  and  the  Patient  dies  of  a  kind  of 
Peftilential  Fever. 


Thus 
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Thus  thoufands  die  by  the  miftake  of  thofe 

A 

Phyficians,  who  have  not  confined  themfelves  to 
Reafon,  Obfervation,  and  Experience,  the  only 
Princi  Pi  es  of  Phyfick. 

% 

But  the  vanity  of  being  thought  learned, 
pufhes  Men  on  to  be  more  inquifitive,  it  drives 
them  even  into  the  purfuit  of  things,  which  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  Comprehenfion  ;  they 
will  not  be  contented  unlefs  they  know  what  the 
Materia  Morbi  is ;  if  it  be  faline,  fulphureous, 
acid,  alkaline,  and  what  not  ?  but  a  Materia 
Morbi  there  mu  ft  be ;  it  muft  be  thrown  offi 
expelled  from  the  nobler  Parts ;  and  this, 

fay  they,  is  to  be  done  by  Cordials,  higher  Regi- 

* 

men,  and  things  of  this  Nature.  Thus  when 
the  Feet,  Hands,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body, 
where  the  Gout  generally  falls,  are  highly  in¬ 
flamed  ;  they  are,  from  the  fame  Principles,  to 
prevent  its  returning  back  upon  the  Lungs,  Bow¬ 
els, 


I 


/  k' 
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els,  Head,  &c.  by  continuing  the  fame  Courle ; 
whereas  from  fuch  prepofterous  Philofophy,  the 
Patient  is  often  deftroyed.  When  I  faid  that  moft 
Gouts  begin  firft  from  Inflammations  of  the 
Eyes,  Throat,  Lungs,  &c.  and  as  other  Fevers 
of  this  kind  do,  I  faid  right  :  for  generally  they 
do  fo.  1 

J  ,  *  /  ...  .  .  '  j. 

But  with  hard  Drinkers,  and  Hypochon- 
driacks,  with  thofe  who  exhaufl;  themfelves  with 
too  much  Study  or  Application  of  any  kind,  with 

4 

thofe  who  live  low,  efpecially  after  high  living ; 
with  thefe  the  Gout  makes  its  Approaches  after 
another  manner ;  As  thus :  The  Stomach  fails, 
the  Patient  in  the  Morning  is  difpirited,  lick, 
perhaps  retches,  is  often  feized  with  a  FlatuSy 
or  Cholick  in  the  Stomach  or  Bowels  \  and  every 
thing  at  this  time  is  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  or  the  Patient  can  bear  no  Acids,  or  flatu¬ 
lent  Liquors. 


Add 
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Add  to  thefe  Vertiginous  and  other  Ner¬ 
vous  Symptoms :  Tome  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
Complexion ;  others  fall  into  jaundices  and 
Dropfies.  Thefe  Difeafes  are  alfo,  as  well  as 
the  Inflammatory,  complicated  more  or  lefs  with 
the  Gout,  till  by  Degrees  it  become  regular,  and 
they  are  happily  fwallow’d  up  in  a  perfect  Gout; 
wherein,  by  a  proper  Treatment,  all  other  pre- 
ceeding  Diforders  are  eafily  and  generally  brought 
to  terminate ;  as  by  an  improper  Regimen,  they 
will  be  made  to  revert  again. 

These  Flatulent  and  Nervous  Difeafes  are 
by  Phyficians  to  this  Day  improperly  called 
Gouts  in  the  Stomach,  Head,  Bowels,  but 
are  no  more  the  Gout  than  an  Hyfferick  Fit 
is  an  Inflammatory  Fever.  And  what  con¬ 
firms  this,  may  be  obferved  from  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  Symptoms,  as  well  as  the  Regimen  : 
for  here  the  Medicines  mull  be  warm,  and  heat- 
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ing,  the  Diet  high,  and  ftill  continued,  till  the 
whole  Habit  fuller  a  kind  of  Revolution :  till 
the  Patient  grow  warmer,  the  Pulfe  quicker  and 
ftronger,  the  Urine  higher  colour’d  ;  till  Pain  and 
Inflammation  appear  in  the  extreme  Parts  :  and 
when  once  Inflammations  fall  upon  the  Hands, 
Feet,  and  other  Gouty  Parts,  the  Blood  muft  alfo 
be  inflamed ;  and  now  theDifeafe  may  be  called  (and 
not  before)  the  Gout,  or  an  inflammatory  Fever. 

I  t  is  befldes  furprifing  that  when  thefe  Symp¬ 
toms  appear  conflderable,  ariflng  to  an  high  De¬ 
gree,  the  Flatulent  and  Nervous  Symptoms  gene¬ 
rally  vanifh  ;  and  of  Confequence,  the  Regimen 
and  Medicines  muft  be  changed,  and  afterwards 
varied,  as  the  Degrees  of  Inflammation  afcend. 

Hence  it  is  impoflible  in  the  Gout  to 
aflign  this  or  that  Medicine  or  Method  of  Cure, 
but  as  the  Circumftances  of  the  Difeafe  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  at  that  time  before  you. 


What 
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* 

What  I  have  here  faid  includes  every  Stage 
of  the  Difeafe,  in  whatever  Conftitution. 

H  owever,  if  Pains  in  the  Hands,  Feet,  or 
wherever  the  Gout  may  be  expe&ed  to  fall, 
fhould  arife,  nothing  at  this  time  fhould  be  taken 
of  Phylick,  fuppoling  the  Gout  a  neceflary  Difeafe. 

They  are  only  to  obferve  a  light  Regimen  in 
Diet,  but  the  Diet  mull  be  raifed  or  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Violence  of  the  Fit*  let  this  be  a 
General  Rule :  if  the  Pains  be  fevere,  the  Urine 
high  colour’d,  the  Fever,  of  Confequence,  mull 
be  high,  and  the  Blood  much  inflamed  ;  and 
whilft  the  Inflammation  is  riling,  the  Diet  mull:  be 
lower  and  lower  ;  and  if  this  does  not  do,  the 
Symptoms  ftill  afcending  may  at  laft  bring  on 
Stitches,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Cough,  Pains  in 
the  Head,  with  other  fuch  like  violent  Signs  of 
Inflammations;  and  if  this  fhould  be  the  Gale, 

which 
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(which  indeed  feldorn  will,  unlefs  heating  Medi¬ 
cines  have  been  given,  or  an  higher  Regimen 
than  ordinary  fhould  be  allowed)  the  Cure  muft 
be  hastened  as  if  it  were  a  common  inflammatory 
Cafe,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Gout.  But 
fhould  we  live  too  low,  bleed  or  purge  when 
the  Inflammation  is  not  very  high  ;  if  we  foment 
the  Parts  with  Vinegar,  cold  Water,  or  any  re¬ 
pellent  Application  ;  the  Patient  foon  becomes 
cold,  his  Water  paler ;  he  is  now  troubled  with 
a  Flatus ,  Pain  or  Cholick  in  the  Stomach  or 
Bowels,  retches,  or  is  fick,  or  difpirited,  or 
affeded  with  vertiginous  or  nervous  Symptoms. 

But  before  thefe  Signs  appear,  the  Pains, 
Inflammation  and  Fever,  generally  go  off;  and 
here  we  are  to  obferve  another  Revolution  in  the 
whole  Habit  of  Body. 

Hence  it  appears  I  chiefly  aim  to  keep  up  a 
tolerable  Degree  of  Inflammation  in  the  Gout, 

C  when- 
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whenever  it  be  judged  a  falutary  Difeafe,  not  permit- 
ing  it  if  poflible,  to  rife  too  high  ;  nor  endea¬ 
vouring  utterly  to  fupprefs  it;  for  they  who  die 
of  the  Gout,  die  of  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
Beftdes,  if  they  efcape  from  the  prefent  Inflam¬ 
mation,  the  Parts  inflamed  may  however  fup- 
purate  ;  from  whence  proceed  Ulcers,  and  at  laft 
a  Heftick  and  Confumption.  Or  if  it  fhould  not 
thus  happen,  and  we  fhould  like  wife  efeape  a 
Cholick,  Flatus,  or  Pains  in  the  Stomach, 
Bowels,  &?c.  (the  Gout  not  returning  again) 
yet  the  Patient  falls  miferably  into  a  Jaundice  or 
Dropfy,  and  at  laft  languifhes  and  dies, 

n  ,  '  („.  ■  '  *  ’  A  ■  '  "  I  I  '  “I 
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BOOK  I. 

“  The  Gout  may  be  looKd  upon  as  a  falutary 
“  Difeafe :  I  mean ,  when  it  can  be  brought  to 
“  a  regular  Fit  j  and  each  Fit  afterwards  is 
u  not  permitted  to  afcend  to  a  very  high  De- 
“  gree  of  Inflammation  :  For  Jhould  this  be 
“  the  Cafe ,  the  Difeafe  would  then  be  fo  far 
“  from  being  Salutary ,  that,  on  the  Con - 
“  trary ,  it  would  be  one  of  the  mofl  Violent , 
“  and  not  without  Danger 

WHOEVER  applies  himfelf  to  read  over 
and  examine  all  that  has  been  written  of 
this  Difeale,  will  doubtlels  be  very  much  furpris’d 
to  find,  fuch  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  Opi¬ 
nions  for  more  than  two  thoufand  Years,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Gout.  And, 
what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  is,  that  the  Phy- 
ficians  are  at  this  Day  as  undetermined  upon  this 
Point,  as  when  they  firft  began. 

C  2 


They 
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They  labour’d  generally  to  find  out  the  fir  ft 
or  remote  Caufe  or  Matter  of  the  Difeafe.  (a) 

These  were  what  they  chiefly  and  moft 
earneftly  fought  for,  becaufe  they  imagined  that 
unlefs  they  were  known,  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  treat  the  Difeafe  in  a  rational  manner. 


But  as  the  remote  Caule  and  Matter  of  the 
Difeafe  efcap’d  their  Obfervation,  they  mu  ft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  fuppos’d  fuch  Caules  and.  Matter 
of  the  Difeafe,  as  they  could  not  demonftrate  : 
(b)  from  whence  arofe  thofe  many  Philolbphical 


(a)  "o x'odoi  \'tri'Xjeiyii\<rdLV  AAi  )n- 
reMws  hkyeiv  w  y&'-Q&v,  Arnold  iv 
atptdiv  dv7 ibtcnv  vwoQifJ.ivot  tm  Koyco, 

Cl  \  ^  I  \  \  ?\  y  \ 

«  4 VX£9V-  »  vy&v,  n  fyi&Vy 
n  clhh  o  7i  a.v  l&ihutriVy 
ayov 7i$  7iiv  dpybjj  Tvid  curitur  rldtv 
eiv&pcoTTQidi  7cov  video v  ri  Xj  <T6  &cl- 
vcirs,  Xj  Tocidi  dlw  clvtIuj ,  tv  JVo 
■&'d-t{AiV0i.  Iv  TSroKKoidl  u\v  yd)  old l  A5- 
yadl  K&TAQAVitd  eidiv  dpap7<ZV0V7€f  ' 
Quotquot  de  arte  Medica  docere  aut 
feribere  animum  adjecerunt,  Hypothe- 
fin  fuae  Difputationis  aut  ealidum,  aut 
firigidum,  aut  humidum,  aut  ficcum, 
aut  quodcumque  tandem  aliud  fuppo- 


fuerunt :  adeoque  rem  in  Compendium 
contrahentes,  propofuere  principium, 
Caufae  morbificie  ac  mortis  hominibus 
evenire  unum  aut  duo  ;  &  omnibus  prin¬ 
cipium  id  idem  conftituerunt :  ut  in 
multis  quas  docent  manifefto  errafte  de- 
prehendantur.  Hippoc.  de  Vet.  Med.. 
P*  3 35  *  Lugd.  Bata*v.  1627^ 

(b)  Ne  fapientiae  quidem  Profeflbres 
feientia  comprehendunt,  fed  conje&ura 
profequuntur.  Cujus  rei  non  eft  certa 
notitia., — — Aur.  Corn.  Celfus  de  Medic . 
lib.  1 ,  Prtef.  p.  13.  Amjiel.  1713. 

Syftems 
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Syftems  concerning  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the 
Gout,  which  the  Hiftory  of  Phyftck  abounds  with. 

These  Hypothefes  were  generally  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  Philofophy  of  the  Age,  and  had 
the  fame  Fate  with  it,  always  changed  and  va¬ 
ried  as  new  Syftems  of  Philofophy  appear’d,  or 
became  obfolete  whenever  this  or  that  Philofopher 
was  no  more  in  Fafhion.  And  notwithftanding 
the  many  Improvements  of  thefe  laft  Centuries 
in  Chimiftry,  Botany,  Mecanicks  and  Anatomy  ; 
notwithftanding  even  the  Difcovery  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood ;  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  happy  Difcoveries,  Phyfick  received  no 
Improvement,  made  no  Progrefs  of  late  Years, 
I  mean  in  relation  to  this  Malady.  However, 
I  mu  ft  confefs,  the  modern  Syftems  and  Hypo¬ 
thefes  are  certainly  more  refin’d,  even  adjufted 
to  the  moft  fevere  Principles  of  Geometry.  But 
what  are  they,  after  all,  when  throughly  exa¬ 
mined  ?  They  are  ftill  mere  Hypothefes,  form’d 

by 
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by  the  Imagination  ;  and  therefore  mu  ft  be  fub- 
jedt  perpetually  to  change,  as  all  fuch  things 
are,  not  being  founded  upon  Nature  and  true 
Reafon.  The  Phyftcians,  milled  by  the  illufion 
of  this  falle  Philofophy,  make  up  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Writers.  Others  there  are, 
who  finding  the  Difeafe  intricate,  and  changing 
like  a  Proteus ,  have  neglefted  to  form,  or  had 
not  an  Opportunity  to  collect,  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  Obfervations ;  they  have  not  been  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  draw  up  an  Hiftorical  Account  of 
every  thing  that  pafs’d  in  relation  to  this  Dif¬ 
eafe.  By  Reafon  of  this  Omiflion  of  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  Method  for  fupplying  what 
was  wanting,  Phyfick  has  made  little  or  no 
Progrefs  towards  Succefs,  in  the  Treatment  of 
the  Gout,  (c) 


( c)  Q  TcivTA  'sm- 

as-eivTA  ir&pn  ^ 

ertpa)  amx&pie*  £V7W, 

X)  jpnret  7/  'ovpuKtyeu  etjpirdTiiTtu, 


Quicumque  vero  omnibus  his  rejedlis  ac 
reprobatis,  alia  via  aliaque  forma  in- 
veftigare  conatur,  &  quid  invenifife  fe 
gloriatur,  fallit  &  fallitur.  Htypoc.  de 
Vet.  Med .  p.  227. 
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Many  Phyficians,  even  the  greater  part  of 
them,  at  this  time  have  entirely  abandoned  all 
purfuits,  thinking  it  impoftible  either  to  find 
out  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  or  Method  of 
Cure;  and  fo  have  deliver’d  up  the  Patient  to 
the  Mercy  of  the  Diftemper.  And  it  is  upon 
this  Bottom,  the  Opinions  of  Phyficians  reft  at 
this  Day.  Yet  they  retain  fome  confufed  Notions 
of  the  Utility,  as  well  as  Danger  of  the  Gout; 
but  with  more  than  fuperftitious  Fear,  venture  not 
even  to  controul  the  violence  of  a  fevere  Fit, 
much  lefs  attempt  to  propofe  a  Cure.  For 
fhould  they  prefume  to  reftrain  or  attempt  to 
cure  the  Gout,  they  apprehend,  I  know  not  what, 
fomething  of  immediate  Danger:  They  imagine 
other  Difeafes,  more  injurious  to  the  Conftitution, 
may  arife  from  fuch  a  Trial.  But  fince  theft 
Phyficians  have  not  precifely  fpecify’d  what  that 
Danger  is,  nor  what  thofe  more  fatal  Diftafts 
are,  which  may  fucceed  the  Gout’s  being  re- 
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prefs’d  or  cured  :  it  is  no  wonder  that  thofe  who 
are  not  skill’d  in  Phyfick,  fhouid  alfo  conceive 
fuch  confufed  and  unfettled  Notions  of  this  Ma¬ 
lady,  as  in  reality  they  do.  Infomuch,  that  the 
World  is  divided  into  many  contrary  Opinions. 
Some  fear  and  dread  the  Gout  as  a  violent 
Difeafe  :  Others  again  wifh  for  it,  and  endeavour 
to  have  it,  looking  upon  it  to  be  a  neceffary  and 
beneficent  Difeafe.  So  that  one  halt  of  Mankind 
are  for  making  ufe  of  every  Method  they  could 
poflibly  devife,  either  to  prevent  or  cure  the 
Gout.  And  if  we  confider  the  Cafe  in  this 
Light,  they  have  had  juft  Reafon  fo  to  do.  But 
many,  on  the  contrary,  having  obferved  from 
Experience,  that  they  have  been  often  freed  from 
other  painful  and  dangerous  Maladies  by  this 
Diftemper,  not  rais’d  to  a  high  Degree,  and  have 
been  afterwards  preferv’d  from  them  by  the  fame 
Difeafe  returning  at  ftated  Intervals,  they  have 
found  it,  upon  Comparifon  with  former  Maladies, 
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to  be  far  lefs  fevere;  infomuch,  that  they  have 
lived  under  it  to  a  great  Age.  They  have 
therefore  look’d  upon  the  Gout  to  be  a  kind 
of  Malady  highly  falutary,  and  altogether  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  prelent  State  of  their  Conllitutions ; 
they  have  for  thefe  Reafons  not  only  delir’d  to 
fall  into  the  Gout,  but  have  with  great  Earneft- 
nefs  called  for  the  help  of  the  ableft  Phylicians : 
Nay  more,  they  have  refolutely  tried  even  empi¬ 
rical  Medicines,  in  order  to  bring  on  fo  neceflary 
a  Difeafe. 

A  s  this  has  been  the  prevailing  Opinion  of  all 
Mankind,  both  among  the  Phylicians,  as  well  as 
thofe  who  are  not  skill’d  in  Phylick,  it  mull;  be 
impoftible  to  form  a  true  Judgment  how  far  the 
Gout  may  be  look’d  upon  as  a  falutary  Difeafe, 
and  highly  to  be  wilh’d  for;  and  how  far  it  may 
be  thought  a  violent  and  dangerous  Malady,  and 
a  Cure  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be  attempted;  u li¬ 
fe  fs  we  know  what  thofe  Difeafes  are,  which 

D  it 
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it  ferves  to  prevent,  mitigate,  or  cure.  Where¬ 
fore  we  are  to  conlider  in  what  Conftitutions  this 
Diftemper  may  be  called  falutary,  and  with  what 
propriety  of  Speech  this  Term  may  be  applied. 
Without  this  previous  Knowledge,  by  what  Rules 
of  Reafon  can  we  either  hope  for  the  Gout,  or 
form  a  Judgment  of  it  ?  I  am  fenlible  that  many 
eminent  Phylicians,  and  Sydenham  in  particular, 
have  not  only  thought  the  Gout  to  be  fometimes 
necelfary,  but  the  more  fevere,  Hill  the  more  effi¬ 
cacious  and  falutary ;  but  I  mull  appeal  from  the 
Opinion  of  fo  great  an  Obferver  of  Nature,  to 
that  very  Experience  which  he  profefs’d  to  follow* 
whether  the  Gout,  when  rais’d  to  a  high  Degree, 
does  not  become  a  Difeafe  the  moll  violent  and 
dangerous,  furpaffing  in  both  thefe  Refpedts  the 
Dillempers,  which,  in  a  moderate  Degree,  it  feems 
to  deliver  us  from. 

*F  ....  \  S  ',  ;  ,  _•  • 
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Nay  more,  whether  it  does  not  often  throw 
us  back  into  the  fame  Difeafes,  and  leave  us  in 
a  worfe  condition. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  come  to  pals,  that 
Phylical  Writers  have  lo  generally  run  into  the 
Opinion  which  I  oppofe;  fome,  perhaps,  may 
have  done  lo  thro’  Inadvertency,  and  others 
from  not  forming  a  true  Pliftory  of  the  Extent 
and  Compafs  of  the  Gout :  I  know  not,  but  Phy¬ 
lical  Writers  have  hitherto  differ’d  from  me  in 
this  Opinion,  of  the  Gout's  being  a  falutary 
Difeafe.  I  mean  when  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
regular  Fit ,  and  each  Fit  afterwards  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  afcend  to  a  very  high  Degree  of  In¬ 
flammation. 

The  matter  in  Difpute  is  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance,  and  for  that  reafon  I  recommend  it 
to  the  Obfervation  of  thofe  who  are  molt  em- 

D  2  ployed 
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ployed  in  the  Practice  of  Phylick,  and  the  beft 
qualify ’d  to  be  Judges.  As  to  myfelf,  I  only 
prefume  to  declare  what  I  have  obferv’d,  that 
many  have  fuffer’d,  from  the  Gout’s  being  raifed 
too  high,  not  only  moft  exquifite  Pain,  but  have 
like  wife,  from  its  frequent  returns,  endur’d  many 
Years  of  Mifery ;  their  Joints  becoming  fwell’d, 
or  relax’d,  contracted  or  diflocated,  and  often  dil- 
charging  a  chalky  Subftance,  altogether  unable  to 
perform  their  Functions ;  by  which  they  are 
made  Cripples  for  Life,  but  many  allb  have  died 
from  the  Lungs,  Brain,  and  other  noble  Parts 
being  highly  inflamed  :  Thefe  Effects  have 
proceeded  from  not  obferving  the  juft  Bounds 
to  which  the  Gout  fliould  be  confined,  and  have 
caufed  fo  many  People  to  dread  the  violence 
and  danger  of  the  Difeafe. 

Thus  for  want  of  a  juft-Knowledge  of  thole 
particular  Difeafes  the  Gout  mitigates  or  frees 
us  from;  for  want  of  difcerning  juftly  what 

Degree 
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Degree  of  the  Gout  is  neceffary  to  accomplifh 
this  end,  proceed  fo  many  various  Opinions  we 
find  concerning  the  Gout.  And  the  only  means 
to  fix  thefe  dilagreeing  Sentiments,  will  be  to  fhew 
what  thofe  particular  Difeafes,  and  what  thole 
Conftitutions  are,  that  make  the  Gout  a  falutary 
Difeafe;  and,  when  it  becomes  neceffary  to  re- 
ftrain  the  Violence  of  it  ;  nay,  when  it  becomes 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  or  cure  it. 
It  would  be  impoffible  to  put  this  in  a  clear 
light,  without  having  with  great  Attention 
obferv’d,  and  collected  from  a  vaft  number  of 
People  of  various  Conftitutions,  whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  this  Difeafe ;  and,  having  from  thence 
form’d  an  accurate  Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Stages 
that  are  found  in  the  Gout,  by  which  means 
we  fhall  be  able  to  know  the  event  of  fuch  and 

i 

fuch  Methods  and  Schemes  of  Pra&ice.  From 
this  Hiftory  we  may  be  able  to  fay,  how  far 
the  Gout  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired,  what 
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Difeafes  often  precede,  or  are  complicated  with 
it ;  and  laftly,  in  what  Difeafes  it  terminates  from 
improper  Treatment  ;  what  Difeafes  it  diverts 
or  mitigates;  when  it  becomes  more  confide  ra- 
ble  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  not  falutary ; 
or  whether  it  ought  or  can  be  produced,  lower’d, 
or  raifed ;  when,  and  in  what  Conftitutions  it 
may  and  ought  to  be  prevented,  raifed,  re- 
drained  or  cured. 

All  this  I  fay  would  be  impofiible  to  be 
known,  otherwife  than  from  many  and  repeated 
Obfervations  of  every  thing  that  Mankind  have 
attempted,  either  led  by  the  Rules  of  Art,  Su- 
perftition,  Prefumption,  or  Hypothecs,  whether 
by  Chance,  Caution,  Inadvertency,  or  Negled; 
by  obferving  the  Effeds  of  every  thing  in  the 
whole  Compafs  of  Nature  (as  far  as  it  becomes 
apparent  to  our  Senfes)  the  Effeds  I  mean  that 
are  produced  from  an  almoft  infinite  number 

of 
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of  Caufes.  And  indeed  there  is  no  other  means  by 
which  a  Phyfician  can  have  any  juft  Knowledge 
of  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  other  Difeafes,  than 
by  drawing  up  an  exadl  Hiftory  of  every  thing 
that  paffes  in  relation  to  us.  Therefore  I  pre¬ 
fume  to  affirm,  that  fuch  and  fuch  Maladies 
only,  make  the  Gout  a  defirable  and  falutary  one, 
and  when  the  Gout  may  be  look’d  upon  to  be 
a  rnoft  violent  Difeafe.  I  only  aim  to  write  a 
juft  Hiftory  of  thofe  evident  Caufes,  apparent 
to  our  Senfes :  I  take  upon  me  only  to  obferve 
thofe  Effects  which  often  arife  from  fome  remote 
and  hidden  Caufes,  that  lie  far  beyond  the  Bounds 
of  our  limited  Underftanding. 

W  e  need  not  wonder  that  the  Englifh  are 
now  fubje<ft  to  more  Difeafes  than  formerly, 
and  efpecially  to  the  Gout,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
Temper  of  their  Climate,  compar’d  with  their 
manner  of  Living.  The  Weather  is  very  in- 
conftant,  perpetually  changing  ;  the  Seafons 

of 
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of  the  Year  come  not  on  with  the  fame  Unifor¬ 
mity  and  Regularity,  as  in  happier  Regions  ; 
neither  are  they  hot,  or  cold  enough,  in  the 
ufual  Periods  of  Summer  and  Winter.  Infomuch, 
that  a  Man  mu  ft  be  endow’d  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  Strength  of  Conftitution,  to  endure  fuch 
fudden  Changes,  as  if  he  were  at  once  tran- 
fported  from  one  extream  of  Climate  to  another ; 
and  what  makes  us  ftill  the  more  unable  to 
fuftain  thefe  Alterations  of  Weather,  is  our  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  Living,  for  moft  of  our  better 
People  give  themfelves  up  to  an  indolent  life, 
and  affect  to  live  too  high  ;  fome  purfue  too 
violent  an  Exercife;  others  make  free  with  im¬ 
moderate  quantities  of  Spirituous  Liquors ;  and 
many  make  choice  of  Malt-Drink,  which  ought 
not  to  be  drank  to  a  great  Degree,  without 
much  Exercife  to  carry  it  off. 

Thus  we  have  introduced  from  the  Southern 
and  Eaftern  Countries,  a  manner  of  Life  very 
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luxurious,  altogether  improper  for  this  Climate, 
and  thereby  we  have  not  only  acquir’d  a  Confti- 
tution  unable  to  fupport  the  Changes  and  extream 
feverity  of  our  Seafons ;  but  have  alfo  received 
fome  Degree  of  a  bad  Habit  of  Body,  tranfmitted 
as  an  hereditary  Evil  from  our  Parents  of  the 
laft  Centuries.  And  I  take  this  to  be  the  Reafon 
why  we  are  fubjedt  to  fo  many  Difeafes,  that 
make  the  Gout  an  almoft  unavoidable  Malady; 
and  oftentimes  highly  falutary.  Our  Conftitutions, 
whether  from  an  hereditary  ill  State,  or  acquir’d 
Indifpofitions,  are  necefiarily  difeas’d,  frequently  bro¬ 
ken  and  impair’d  by  many  preceding  Diftempers,  to 
which  an  improper  ufe  of  Medicines  has  not  a  little 
contributed,  which  makes  it  impofiible  for  us  to  be 
reftor’d  to  a  perfedt  State  of  Health,  and  therefore 
we  muft  be  contented  to  have  it  fix’d  upon  the 
beft  Foundation  we  can.  There  is  a  kind  of  Ne- 
ceflity  to  think  ourfelves  happy  in  the  Gout, 
fhould  it  really  appear  that  this  Difeafe  is  the  beft 
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State  fuch  difordered  Conftitutions  can  poflibly 
admit  of.  And  therefore  we  have  juft  Reafon 
oftentimes  to  fay,  the  Gout  is  a  falutary  Difeafe. 

v  i 

The  Diftempers  we  are  every  Day  expofed  to, 
fuch  as  Pleurifi.es,  Squinzies,  Inflammations  of 
the  Lungs,  and  other  inflammatory  Maladies, 
are  not  only  extreamly  dangerous,  when* 
ever  they  feize  us,  but  are  apt  to  return  again 
and  again,  and  fhould  we  furvive  the  violence 
of  thefe  acute  Difeafes,  they  may  alfo  end  in 
Suppuration,  and  from  thence  again  expofe  us  to 
a  long  Series  of  Chronical  Difeafes,  bringing  on 
Pains  and  Mifery,  till  Death,  at  laft,  as  Virgil 
fays,  terminates  the  Scene. 

May  we  not  look  back  with  a  kind  of  Con¬ 
cern  on  our  younger  and  healthier  Years,  which 
feem  to  have  flown  away,  when  compar’d  with 
fo  miferable  a  Life,  (d) 

(d)  Optima  quaeque  Dies  miferis  mortalibus  aevi 
Prima  fugit,  fubeunt  Morbi  triftifque  Sene&us 
Et  Labor  &  dune  rapit  Inckmentia  Mortis.  Virg.  Geor. 

Now, 
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Now,  if  fuch  Conftitutions  are  liable  to  thefe 
Difeafes,  and  could  be  brought  to  terminate  in 
the  Gout,  that  expofes  us  not  to  fo  much  Pain 
and  Danger,  but  alfo  carries  us  on  to  long  Life, 
we  may  fay  the  Gout,  in  luch  Conftitutions,  is  a 
falutary  Difeafe. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  Diftempers  we  are 
fubjeil  to  from  our  Climate  and  way  of  Life ; 
many  Conftitutions  are  perpetually  liable  to  Cho- 
licks,  Jaundices,  Dropfies,  Nervous  and  Paralytick 
Difeafes,  which  are  alfo  extremely  dangerous,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  often  fubject  to  revert  again.  Now 
were  the  Gout  to  be  brought  on,  which  it  often 
may  in  fuch  Conftitutions,  thefe  Difeafes  being 
mitigated,  cured  or  prevented  from  returning 
again,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  Happinefs  to  have 
fuch  Maladies  fwallow’d  up  altogether  in  the 
Gout,  and  therefore  the  Gout  may  be  juftly 
term’d  a  very  falutary  Difeafe. 

E  2 
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The  Hemorrhoides  have  hitherto  been  look’d 
upon  by  moft  Phyflcians  as  a  falutary  Difeafe, 
efpecially  to  thole  who  are  fubjedt  to  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Brain,  Cheft,  or  Lungs. 

N  o  doubt  of  it  they  are  a  falutary  Difeafe  in 
fuch  Cafes.  But  I  think  quite  otherwife  in  refpect 
to  the  Gout.  I  muft  confefs  whilfl  there  has  been 
a  copious  Effuflon  of  Blood,  they  have  often  pre¬ 
vented  the  Gout’s  afcending  to  an  high  De¬ 
gree  of  Inflammation.  They  have  often  pre¬ 
vented  the  Gout’s  returning.  But  they  can  only 
be  judged  falutary  in  fuch  Conftitutions,  where 
the  Gout  is  apt  to  inflame  too  much,  and  where 
no  Ulceration  lucceeds  the  Hemorrhoides. 

But  flnce  it  is  in  our  Power,  by  the  Means 
I  prOpofe,  to  prevent  the  Gout’s  afcending  too 
high,  limiting  it  to  its  juft  Bounds,  I  really 
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think  the  Gout  would  be  a  Difeafe  in  refpedb 
to  the  Hemorrhoides,  entirely  falutary ;  becaufe 
it  is  not  in  our  Power  often  to  reftrain  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Hemorrhoides,  as  we  can  the  Gout, 
from  inflaming  to  a  high  Degree,  attended  all 
the  while  with  exquiflte  Pains  often  terminating  in 
Ulcers,  thefe  becoming  too  often  foul,  fiftulous, 
nay  cancerous,  from  whence  a  Hedtick  Fever, 
Confumption,  and  Death  at  laft  putting  an  end 
to  a  moft  miferable  Life.  And  here  again  the 
Gout  may  be  faid  to  be  highly  falutary.  Thus 
we  have  fhewn  the  many  Advantages  acquired 
by  the  Gout,  and  that  in  many  Conftitutions 
and  in  many  Difeafes  it  is  highly  neceflary,  but 
never  more  neceflary  nor  more  falutary,  than  in 
the  following  Difeafe,  rather  Compofition  of 
many  Difeafes,  peculiar  almofl:  to  this  King¬ 
dom,  that  makes  the  Gout,  beyond  all  Dilpute, 
a  falutary  Difeafe  to  Englijhmen ,  rather  than 
any  other  People.  And  this  Malady,  or  Compo¬ 
fition 


i 
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fition  of  many  Difeafes,  is  become  almoft  uni- 
verfal,  reigning  not  only  among  Perfons  of  the 
firft  Diftindion,  but  allb  more  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  Clafs  who  inhabit  the  moft  populous  Ci¬ 
ties,  arifing  almoft  to  a  Plague  here  in  London  : 
I  mean  that  Dileale,  or  Englijh  Malady  thole 
People  are  fubjed  to,  whole  Conftitutions  are 
injur’d  from  drinking  to  Excefs,  efpecially  if 
the  Liquor  be  Spirituous,  as  Punch,  Brandy, 
Rum,  Geneva,  Me. 

i 

Constitutions,  injur’d  from  this  kind  of 
Intemperance,  appear  thus.  The  Stomach  fails, 
the  Perfon  becomes  low-fpirited,  lick  in  the 
Mornings,  often  retches,  Pains  or  Flatus  in  the 
Stomach  or  Bowels,  four  Erudations,  Tremblings, 
Weaknefs,  and  other  Paralytick  Symptoms,  with 
fleeting  Pains  in  the  Joints ;  the  Body  emaci¬ 
ated,  the  Colour  pale  of  a  yellowifh  caft,  the 
Eyes  without  Luftre,  the  Face  bloated.  Me. 
and  when  they  are  arrived  to  this  Degree, 

they 
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they  are  either  cut  off  by  an  Apopledtive  Fit, 
violent  Cholick,  or  ftruck  with  a  Palfy,  the 
Hands  and  Feet  generally  without  Warmth, 
the  Skin  dry,  hard,  wither’d,  like  an  Herb 
parch’d  up  with  Heat.  And  if  they  die  not  thus, 
they  fall  into  an  incurable  Dropfy  or  Jaundice. 
Now  if  the  Gout  lucceeds  with  fuch  People, 

i.  .  s  ■  , 

as  it  often  does,  and  oftener  may,  it  would  be 
a  faiutary  Difeafe,  and  certainly  is  fo  in  the  high- 
eft  Degree,  and  therefore  to  us  here  in  Eng- 
land ,  the  more  to  be  wifh’d  for. 

T  h  e  s  e  are  all  the  Advantages  that  I  have 
been  able  to  obferve  from  the  Gout,  and  proves 
fufficiently  the  veracity  of  what  I  firft  afferted, 
in  faying,  “  ‘That  the  Gout  may  be  looEd  upon 
l(  as  a  faiutary  Difeafe ,  I  mean  when  it  can  be 
“  brought  to  a  regular  Fit. 

Bu  t  fhould  the  Gout  be  rais’d  too  high,  it  would 
then  be  no  longer  a  faiutary  Difeafe,  it  would  be 

a  moft 
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a  moft  violent  and  dangerous  Malady.  For, 
confidering  how  often  it  may  return,  how 
long  each  Fit  generally  continues,  and  all  this 
time  the  Patient  fuffering  exquiiite  Pain, 
attended  with  a  molt  violent  Fever,  fo  that  if 
we  conlider  thele  Fits,  added  to  each  other, 
they  will  together  make  a  conliderable  part  of 
Man’s  Life,  a  Life  of  Pain  and  Mifery.  Yet  the 
Evil  flops  not  here,  for  the  Parts  thus  inflamed 
are  fo  much  injured,  that  the  Joints  be¬ 
come  knotted,  the  Sinews  contracted,  the  Limbs 
Ihrunk,  emaciated,  and  often  cover’d  with 
Nodes,  the  Joints  diflocated,  at  other  times  ulce¬ 
rated,  often  breeding  quantities  of  chalky  Mat¬ 
ter,  fometimes  foft  and  flowing,  at  other  times 
hard  and  cretaceous,  refembling  folid  Stones  in 
the  Bladder.  So  that  the  Gout  rais’d  to  this 
Height,  is  certainly  a  moft  violent  Malady,  and 
even  fuperior  to  many  Dileales,  in  which  the 
Gout,  to  a  moderate  Degree,  is  juftly  efteem’d 

falutary* 
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falutary,  but  fliould  it  afoend  higher,  it  would 

<r-  „  «.  v  ^ 

then  be  fo  far  from  being  falutary ,  that  it  would 

1  v 

expofe  us  to  the  greateft  Danger,  producing 
again  thofe  very  inflammatory  Difeafes,  which  a 
regular  Gout  generally  frees  us  from. 

For  the  Difeafe  being  an  Inflammation,  and 
hitherto  confined  to  the  extreme  Parts,  the  Blood 
being  much  inflamed,  will  be  confined  no  longer, 
but,  like  a  Fire  fpreading  over  the  whole  Body, 
the  Lungs,  the  Brain,  the  Bowels,  and  fuch  noble 
Parts,  become  alfo  highly  inflamed  ;  fo  that  here 
Pleurifi.es,  Squincies,  Peripneumonies,  Frenfies, 
turn  again;  which,  not  being  foon  reftrained,  often 
deftroy  the  Patient :  if  not  fo,  the  Parts  however 
may  fuppurate ;  hence  Ulcers  and  a  long  feries  of 
chronical  Difeafes.  Infomuch,  that  many  have  had 
juft  Reafon  to  fear  and  dread  the  Gout ;  and 
I  alfo  as  much  Reafon  to  aflert,  that  the  Gout 
being  rais’d  to  a  high  Degree,  would  then,  be  fo 

F  far 
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far  from  being  a  falutary  Difeafe,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  moft  violent* 
and  not  without  Danger. 


i 


BOO  K 


(  35  ) 

BOOK  II. 

“  The  Gout  begins  as  mofl  Inflammations  do , 
“  flnce  perhaps  the  Caufe  is  the  fame  as  'well  as 
“  the  Difeafe ,  in  general ;  only  different  Symp - 
M  toms  appear  as  different  Parts  of  the  Body 
“  become  affeEtedP 

PHYSICIANS  have  not  yet  agreed,  nor 
have  they  made  it  yet  appear  what  the 
Materia  Morbi  is,  or  what  the  immediate  Caufe. 
No,  notwithflanding  they  attempted  to  un¬ 
fold  this  Myftery  for  more  than  two  thoufand 
Years,  are  they  not  now  as  far  from  clearing 
up  the  Point,  as  when  they  firft  began? 

What  led  them  indeed  to  fuch  an  endlefs  and 
laborious  Task,  was  that  abfurd,  but  common 
and  receiv’d  Opinion,  (e)  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  proceed  to  the  Cure  of  Difeafes, 

(e)  Neque  enim  credunt,  poffe  eum  re£te  curaturum  quem  prima  Origo  caufae 
fcire,  quomodo  morbos  curare  conveniat,  non  fefellerit,  Celfus  Fraf, 
qui,  unde  hi  iint  ignoret. Eum  vero 

F  2  with- 
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without  knowing  firft  what  the  immediate 
Caufe,  or  what  the  Materia  Morbi  was ;  which  has 
proved  rather  the  Ambition  than  Reafon  of  fuch 
Purfuits,  lying  infinitely  beyond  our  Compre- 
henfion,  and  which  laid  the  Foundation  of  a 
thoufand  hypothetical  Controverfies. 


But  the  Vanity  of  being  thought  learned, 
pufhes  Men  on  to  be  more  inquifitive,  it  drives 
them  even  into  the  purfuit  of  things  which  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  Comprehenfion.  And 
it  was  from  this  Pride  and  Vanity  arofe  thefe 
hypothetic  Speculations  in  Phyfick.  But  a 
Phyfician  of  fuperior  Reafon,  whole  Hu¬ 
mility  makes  him  look  upon  the  Knowledge  of 
Man  to  be  extremely  limited,  views  thefe  Philo- 
fophers  much  in  the  fame  Light,  (f)  as  a  learned 

Divine 


(f)  But  alas!  this  is  too  mean  and 
poor  a  Degree  of  Knowledge  for  our 
modern,  more  refin’d  and  excellent 
Chrillian  Philofophers,  to  them  there  mull 
be  nothing  in  Chriilianity  myfterious.  Par¬ 
tial  Knowledge,  and,  feeing  thro’  a  Glafs 
darkly,  is  below  thefe.  enlarg’d  and 


inlighten’d  Underllandings,  that  deal  in 
nothing  but  full  and  adequate  Concep¬ 
tions,  and  clear  and  diftindl  Ideas.  The 
Apoftles  and  primitive  Chriftians  might 
indeed  be  content  with  this,  they  might 
fpeak  and  underhand  as  Children,  for 

they 
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Divine  has  thofe  Pretenders  to  Theology,  who 

toy  1 

attempted  “To  explain  Myfteries  in  the  Chrittian 
<c  Religion,  far  furpafiing  the  higheft  pitch  of 
*(  human  Underftanding.” 

Supposing  then  we  fhould,  which  we  cannot, 
admit  of  fuch  hypothetical,  but  what  they  call 
philofcphical,  Attempts,  if  thefe  refin’d  Specula¬ 
tions  ferve  to  no  other  Purpofe  than  to  con¬ 
firm  what  Experience  and  Obfervation  prove, 
they  are  of  no  Ufe  y  fhould  they  prove  any 
thing  contrary,  why  then  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
jected  as  moft  erroneous  Principles ;  and  in 
this  I  agree  with  Celfus ,  where  he  gives  his 


they  were  Servants  of  Faith,  but  thefe 
it  feems  aie  Matters  of  Reafon,  and  mutt 
be  allow’d  to  fpeak  and  underftand  as 
Men.  Men,  not  of  the  ordinary  or 
vulgar  Size,  fimple,  and  credulous,  and 
weak,  and  eafy  to  be  impos’d  upon, 
but  of  a  daring,  free  Philofophical  Ge¬ 
nius,  that  love  to  fearch  to  the  bottom 
of  Things,  that  will  have  Demonftra- 
tion  for  what  they  affent  to,  and  fcorn 
to  take  any  thing  upon  Truft :  No, 
tho’  delivered  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  his 


A  pottles,  if  it  has  the  leaft  feeming 
Repugnancy,  or  Shadow  of  Contra¬ 
diction  to  the  infallible  Judge  within 
’em,  which  they  are  pleas’d  to  com¬ 
pliment  with  the  Name  of  right  Rea¬ 
fon,  and  therefore  rejeCt,  with  Indigna¬ 
tion  and  Scorn,  whatever  comes  addrefs’d 
tcf  them  in  the  Name  of  Divine  Myftery, 
as  an  Affront  upon  their  Wit  and  Un¬ 
derftanding.  Reverend  Mr.  Duke’r  Ser¬ 
mon  preach'd  before  the  Queen,  1 703-4. 


r 
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Opinion  as  an  Empkick  againft  the  Rationalifts, 

rather  we  may  fay  hypothetical,  Phyfxcians.  (g) 

\ 

Has  not  the  Experience  of  fo  many  Ages 
thoroughly  convinced  us  what  the  Event  of 
lb  many  Controverfies  and  voluminous  Hypo- 
thefes  has  been  ?  (h)  Have  thefe  Hypothecs 
produced  any  thing  but  perpetual  Contradictions 
to  this  Day  among  the  Philofophers  themfelves  ? 
Have  they  not  been  of  infinite  Diflervice  to 
Mankind,  whenever  they  attempted  to  practice 
from  fuch  Principles?  (i)  ’Tis  no  wonder  the 

Qu  eft  ion 


(g)  Repertis  dein.de  Medicinae  Reme- 
diis,  Homines  de  Rationibus  eorum  difte- 
rere  ccepiffe;  nec  poft  Rationem  Medi- 
cinam  eiTe  inventam,  fed  poll  inventam 
Medicinam,  Rationem  efle  quaefitam. 

Requirere  etiam  ft  Ratio  idem  doceat 
quod  Experientia,  an  aliud.  Si  idem, 
fupervacuam  efte  :  Si  aliud,  etiam  con- 
trariam.  C  elf  us  Prof,  de  Empiricd  Me- 
dicina. 

(h)  Cum  haec  per  multa  Volumina, 
perque  magnae  contentionis  Difputatio- 
nes  a  Medicis  faepe  tradata  fint.atque 
tradentur,  &c.  Nam  quae  demum  Caufae 
vel  fecundam  Valetudinem  prceftent, 
vel  morbos  excitent ;  quomodo  Spiritus, 
aut  Cibus,  vel  deferatur  vel  digeratur, 
ne  fapienti®  quidem  Profefibres  Sciem 


tia  comprehendunt,  fed  conjedura  profe- 
quuntur.  Aur.  Corn .  Celf  Amfiel.  1713. 

(i)  The  Ultimate  Veflels  are  fo  very 
minute,  that  one  hundred  Millions  may 
be  contained  in  one  Grain  of  Salt ;  or 
if  they  could  be  gathered  all  up  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  heap,  they  would  not  equal 
one  Hair  of  a  Man’s  Head  ;  but  yet  as 
the  Hairs  of  our  Head  have  Cavities,  fo 
alfo  have  thefe  moft  minute  VeiTels,  and 
are  compofed  of  Fibres  difpofed  after 
that  manner.  Boerhaa<ve. 

Lenuenhoech  in  his  Letters  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  England ,  tells  us,  that  the 
Ultimate  Thread  or  Filament  in  the  Brain, 
vifible  thro’  a  Microfcope,  is  only  the 
fixty-fourth  part  of  the  Diameter  of  one 
red  Globule  of  Blood,  the  Diameter  there- 
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Queftion  has  been  undecided.  For  the  Organs 
of  our  Bodies  are  compofed  of  fo  minute,  nay, 

infenfible 


fore  of  one  of  thefe  Filaments  or  VefTels  j 
in  the  Brain,  is  the  640,000/^  part  of 
an  Inch,  and  therefore  taking,  in  their 
Squares,  40,960,000,000  of  fuch  Vef- 
fels  are  contained  in  one  fquare  Inch. 
But  the  Queftion  is,  fays  Boerhaawe, 
whether  thefe  Veftfels  are  the  fmalleft 
of  all  ?  I  ihall  demonftrate,  that  thefe 
only  differ  from  the  moft  minute,.  as  the 
Globe  of  the  Earth  does  from  a  Grain 
of  Sand,  &c~-  Boerhaave . 

Dieu  n’ayant  pas  voulu  leur  decouvrir 
les  fecrets  Reforts  de  la  Nature,  il  leur 
a  cache  ceux  des  quels  dependent  les 
Fondtions  de  leur  corps.  Celt  pourquoi 
nous  n’avons  point  de  Connoiftance  des 
parties  infenfibles  qui  en  compofent  les 
Organes  &  les  Humeursni  par  confequent 
des  defordres  qui  arrivent  a  ces  parties, 
&  dont  la  pi  apart  des  Maladies  tirent  leur 
Origine  :  &  meme  nous  »e  connoiflbns  pas 
naturellement  les  parties  fenlibles  qui  font 
au  dedans  du  Corps,  &  que  Ton  decouvre 
par  TOuverture  qu’on  fait  des  Cadavres. 

On  eft  aufti  peu  eclair e  fur  la  Nature 
des  Remedes  capables  de  retablir  les  def¬ 
ordres  que  furviennent  au  Corps,  puif- 
que  leur  Vertue  confifte  principalement 
dans  une  Difpofition  particuliere  des 
parties  infenfibles  dont  ils  font  compo¬ 
ses,  laquelle  etant  par  Confequent  in- 
connue,.  on  ne  peut  decouvrir  la  Con- 
venance  ou  la  difconuenane  que  ces 
parties  infenfibles  ont  avec  celles  du 
Corps  humain,  da  vice  des  quelles  de¬ 
pendent  les  Maladies,  Reflec.  Critiq. 
fur  la  Med.  par  Le  Francois,  M.  D. 
a  Paris  1723. 

Ma  femplici  fupponganft  pure  le  par.- 
ticelle  de’  corpi,  che  fan  I’lmpreftioni  ne 
gli  Organi,  e  fupponganft  parimente,  che 


oltra  a  quelle  niuna  ce  ne  lia  nelle  fenft- 
bili  cofe,  che  tal  lia  veramente  la  ft~ 
gura,  e’l  moto  di  quelle  qual  noi  dalle 
loro  impreflioni  le  conghietturamo  :  po- 
trem  mai  per  quefto  dar  noi  ragioni  di 
tutti  gli  effetti,  che  ne  procedono  ? 
Certamente  che  no ;  fe  purcio  non  ft 
faccia  per  incerte,.  &  fallabili  coghiet- 
ture ;  ft  come  chiaro  fperimentaft,  per- 
tacer  d’altro  allora  quando  fpiegar  vog- 
liamo  come  gli  acetoft  corpi  rapprendano 
iL  latte,,  e  come  mold  fra  gli  alcali  cio 
parimente  ft  facciano  5-  come  alcuni  de*k 
fali  acetoft  a  gli  alcali  aggiunti  ingene- 
rino  il  calore,.  e  tantollo  l’acetoftta. 
lafcino,  e  come  pervengano  a  fciorre' 
in  minutiftimi  ed  inviftbili  corpicci^- 
voli,  le  pietre  Sc  e  metalli  piu,  duri.— 
Altre,  ed  altre  particelle  a  dunque  ol¬ 
tra  allegia  narrate,  le  quali  fuggano  i 
fentiy  a  da  dire  che  concorrano  nella 
compoftzione  de  gli  accetoft  fali ;  e’l 
ftmili  degli  amari,  e  di  tutt’  altri  fali, 
e  delle  varie  generazioni  del  folfo,  e 
dell’  altre  cofe  e  da  dire.  Or  fe  colla 
ftorta  del  vero  modo  di  filofofare  aver  non 
ft  puo  contezza  alcuna  della  vertii  de’ 
medicamenti  che  attender  mai  ft  po 
tra  da  colora,  che  in  volendo  inveftigar 
le  cofe  della  Natura  ftudiofamente  fe  ne. 
allontanano  ?  Egli  e  credenza  di  Galieno 
e,  ft  conforma  con  quella  de  gli  antichf 
Medici,  de’  quali  fa  menzione  Ippocrate 
nel  Libro  della  vecchia  Medicina,  che 
l’operazione  de  Medicamenti,  ft  come  di 
tutti  altri  corpi  naturali,  ftan  di  quelle  qua- 
lita,  che  chiaman  prime,  e  che  l’altre, 
che  feconde  dicono  nafcan  da  quelle 
ne  operino  cofa  niuna.—---  Non  pero  di- 
meno  non  farrebbon  baftevoli  le  quattro 
prime  qualita,  &  lor  varie  mefcolanze  a 

fpiegar 
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infen fible  Parts,  from  whence  generally  Difeafes 
have  their  firfl  Origin,  and  therefore  inexplicable 


fpiegar  la  facolta  di  Medicamenti ;  e  cio 
redeli  manifefto  nel  medefimo  Galieno 
il  quale  fovente  vien  coftretto  a  riccor- 
rere  alia  propria  foftanza  alia  fimilitu- 
dine ;  e  fopra  tutto  alia  tenuita  e  groffe- 
zza  delle  parti ;  il  che  altro  non  e  certa- 
mente,  che  ricorrere  a  cotanto  da  lui  ab- 
borriti  principi  di  Dimocrito ,  d'Epicuro,  e 

d'  Afilepiade. - Non  polio  pero  tacerre 

che  in  cio  Galieno  fi  vale  de'  fenti- 
menti,  anzi  delle  parole  medefime  di 
Platone,  non  avvendendoli,  che  appo 
Platone  le  menzionate  qualita  operative 
fono,  o  per  me  dire,  le  particelle  che  le 
fanno  apparire.  Ragionamenti  del  Sig. 
Lionardo  di  Capoa  intorno  alia  inceftejfa 
de  Medicamenti.  In  Napoli  1539. 

That  the  fize,  figure,  and  motion  of 
one  Body,  Ihould  caufe  a  change  in  the 
fize,  figure,  and  motion  of  another  Bo¬ 
dy,  is  not  beyond  our  Conception  ;  the 
feparation  of  the  parts  of  one  Body,  upon 
the  intrufion  of  another ;  and  the  Change 
from  Reft  to  Motion  upon  impulfe ; 
thefe  and  the  like,  feem  to  us  to  have 
fome  Connexion  one  with  another,  And 
if  we  knew  thele  primary  Qualities  of 
Bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope, 
we  might  be  abie  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  thefe  Operations  of  them  one 
upon  another :  But  our  Minds  not  being 
able  to  difcover  any  Connexion  betwixt 
thefe  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies,  and 
the  fenfations  that  are  produced  in  us 
by  them,  we  can  never  oe  able  to  efta- 
blifh  certain  and  undoubted  Rules  of 
the  Confequence  or  Co-exijience  of  any 
fecondary  Qualities,  though  we  could 
difcover  the  fize,  figure,  or  motion  of 
thefe  invifible  Parts,  which  immediately 
produce  them.  We  are  fo  far  from 


knowing  what  figure,  fize,  or  motion 
of  parts  produce  a  yellow  Colour,  a 
fweet  Tafte,  or  a  lharp  Sound,  that  we 
can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  fiz,et 
figure ,  or  motion  of  any  Particles,  can 
pofiibly  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  any 
Colour ,  Tafiey  or  Sound  whatfoever,  their 
is  no  conceivable  Connexion  betwixt  the 
one  and  the  other.  - - Our  Know¬ 

ledge  in  all  thefe  Enquiries,  reach  very 
little  farther  than  our  Experience.  In¬ 
deed,  fome  few  of  the  primary  Qua¬ 
lities  have  a  necefiary  Dependance  and 
vifible  Connexion  one  with  another,  as 
Figure  necefiarily  fuppofes  Extenfion, 
receiving  or  communicating  Motion  by 
Impulfe,  fuppofes  Solidity.  But  tho* 
thefe,  and  perhaps  fome  others  of  our 
Ideas  have ;  yet  there  are  fo  fienv  of 
them,  that  have  a  <vifible  Connection  one 
with  another,  that  we  can  by  Intuition 
or  Demonftration,  difcover  the  Co-ex- 
iftence  of  very  few  of  the  Qualities  they 
contain.  For  all  the  Qualities  that  are 
co-exifient  in  any  Subject,  without  this 
Dependance  and  evident  Connection  of 
their  Ideas  one  with  another,  we  can¬ 
not  know  certainly  to  co-exifi  any  far¬ 
ther,  than  Experience,  by  our  Senfes, 

inform  us. - Becaufe  the  higheft 

Probability,  amounts  not  to  Certainty  ; 
without  which,  there  can  be  no  true 
Knowledge.  For  this  Co-exifience  can 
be  no  farther  known,  than  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived,  but 
either  in  particular  Subjects,  by  the  Ob- 
fervation  of  our  Senfes,  or  in  general, 
by  the  necefiary  Connexion  of  the  Ideas 
themfelves.  Locke  concerning  Hu?nan  Uti- 
derfianding ,  Book  IV.  Chap .  Ill .  Ofi  the 
Extent  of  Humane  Knowledge ,  §  13,  14. 


to 
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to  us.  We  have  alfo  as  little  Knowledge  of 
the  Nature  and  Operation  of  thofe  Me¬ 
dicines,  that  are  neceflary  to  remove  the  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Body,  becaufe  the  Virtues  and 
Efficacy  of  thofe  Medicines  confift  chiefly  in  the 
peculiar  Difpofition  of  the  infenflble  Parts  of 


The  Learned  themfelves,  to  whom 
we  confidently  apply  as  our  Guides,  in 
a  Track  they  ought  to  know  better 
than  ourfelves,  may  be  they  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  lilufion.  Some  of  them 
more  fertile  in  Perplexities,  than  clear 
Principles,  are  wavering  in  a  conftant 
and  univerfal  Hefitation  ;  they  difcourage 
us  in  our  Searches  after  Truth,  and  we 
are  aftonifli’d  to  find  fo  much  Uncer¬ 
tainty  united  with  fo  much  Wit.  Their 
Example  (educes  others,  who,  difpairing 
to  attain  a  fatisfa&ory  Knowledge,  re- 
fign  themfelves,  in  confequence  of  that 
Perfuafion,  to  Pleafure,  to  Infignificance, 
and  a  fcepticifm  of  Mind,  which  is 
more  remedilefs  than  Immorality  itfelf. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  flatter  us  with 
Promifes,  by  much  too  magnificent ; 
they  infpire  us  with  an  immoderate 
Opinion  of  the  extent  of  our  Reafon, 
and  fubjedt  every  thing  to  their  own 
Examination  j  they  are  never  perplex’d 
in  their  Enquiries ;  and,  to  hear  their 
Difcourfes,  you  would  imagine  they  had 
penetrated  through  all  the  Myfteries  of 
Spirituality  and  Matter  $  with  a  Angle 
turn  of  Hand,  they  difconcert  the 
whole  corporeal  Syftem,  and  range  it 
anew  as  they  think  proper,  they  are 


the  Partifans  of  Syftems  of  Imagina¬ 
tion,  that  comprehend  the  Univerfe; 
they  difcover  the  full  play  of  thofe 
mighty  Springs  that  give  Motion  to  the 
World,  aud  know  the  Fabrick  of  the 
minuteft  parts  that  compofe  it ;  they 
fpeak  of  every  Particular,  and  give  a 
bold  Solution  of  the  whole. 

But,  alas !  how  frequently  are  we 
obliged  to  moderate  thefe  vain  Preten- 
fions  I  when  we  defign  to  be  natural 
and  undifguifed,  we  are  conftrained  to 
acknowledge,  that  if  Nature  be  fo  open 
to  our  view,  as  to  prefent  us  with  a  noble 
Spedlacle,  yet  the  internal  Parts  of  this 
Appearance  are  withdrawn  from  our 
Obfervation,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  movement  of  the  Machine  ;  the  par¬ 
ticular  ftrudture  of  every  Part,  and  the 
compofition  of  the  whole  are  Points, 
that  furpafs  our  Underftanding  ;  we  be¬ 
hold  the  outward  Surface,  and  enjoy  it, 
but  the  clear  and  comprehenfive  Know¬ 
ledge  of  she  depths  and  mechanifm  of 
Nature,  is  a  Favour  not  accorded  to  our 
prefent  State.  Letter  from  the  Prior  de 
Jon'valy  concerning  the  Limits  of  Human 
Underfianding .  Nature  DifpJay  d.  Lond, 
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which  they  are  compofed.  Iniomuch,  that  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  difcover  how  far  they  are 
convenient,  or  in  what  manner  they  ad  upon  thofe 
minute  and  infenfible  Parts  of  a  Human  Body, 
where  the  principal  Seat  of  the  Difeafe  lies. 

It  is  therefore  impoffible  for  Human  Under- 
Handing  to  difcover  any  thing  relating  to  this 
Point,  or  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe,  or  the 
hidden  Caufes  producing  fuch  Effeds  that  are 
apparent  to  our  Senfes. 

Is  it  not  furpriflng  from  what  I  have  juft 
now  obferved,  concerning  Objeds  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  Comprehenlion,  as  well  as  thofe 
lying  beyond  our  Obfervation  ;  is  it  not  fur- 
prffing,  that  fuch  great  -  Men  as  Bellini-)  Ber- 
nouli ,  Boerhaave,  Lewenhoeck ,  Helvetius ,  &c.  have 
prefumed  then  to  reafon  upon  things  beyond  the 
Comprehenlion  of  Men.  But  what  is  after  all  the 
more  furprffing,  thofe  very  Mathematicians, 

who 
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who  took  To  much  Pains  to  calculate  and  prove 
the  Exility,  and  almoft  infinite  Minutenefs  of  the 
Parts  of  a  Human  Body,  have  flri&ly  demon- 
ftrated  thefe  Parts  to  be  altogether  infenfible, 
yet,  notwithftanding  the  Infenfibility  of 
thefe  Parts,  have  they  attempted  to  reafon 
mechanically  from  whence  arife  the  Powers 
and  Efficacy  of  Medicines,  from  whence  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  Difeafes ;  nay  more,  they 
have  in  a  manner  demonffrated,  or  pretended 
to  demonftrate,  after  what  manner  the  Mind 
adts  upon  a  Human  Body,  for  no  lefs  is  meant 
when  they  treat  of  Mufcular  Motion. 

The  Learned  Divine  I  juft  now  quoted, 
thought  no  Man  would  have  dared  to  attempt 
fo  high  a  Subject ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duke  fays, 
fpeaking  of  thofe  affirming  Philofophers,  who 
would  have  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  u  Can  they  explain  how  thefe  two  Na- 

G  2 
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“  tures  were  brought  together,  or  fhew  Us 
“  the  inviiible  Tye  of  that  flrift  Union,  be- 
“  tween  Matter  and  incorporeal  Mind  ?  ,  Things 
“  that  have  no  Similitude  or  Alliance  to  each 
“  other,  will  they  make  out  how  they  mu- 
“  tually  aft  the  One  upon  the  Other,  and  how 
“  the  entire  Communication  between  Them  is 
“  perform’d  ?  This  I  dare  fay,  bold  as  They 
K  are,  they  will  not  undertake.”  Serm..p.  14. 

But  I  will  venture  to  fay  there  have  been 

thofe  Phylicians  who  judged  Phsenomena’s  of 

* 

fo  high  a  Nature,  not  at  all  impoffible  to  be 
folved  ;  they  attempted  this  in  particular,  lince 
the  late  Improvements  in  Philofophy ;  they  have 
not  only  attempted,  but,  if  we  will  believe  them, 
by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Newtonian  Hypothefes 
of  their  ^Ether,  have  even  prov’d  to  Demon- 
flration,  in  what  manner  the  Mind  afts  upon  a 

Human 
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Human  Body  (l).  But  fuch  as  Mr.  Locked  Leonar¬ 
do  di  Capoa ,  Le  Francois ,  and  many  more,  wifely 


(l)  It  has  been  a  received  Opinion, 
that  the  Nerves  are  fmall  Pipes,  which 
contain  a  Fluid,  called  Animal  Spirits , 
drawn  off  from  the  Blood  in  the  Brain. 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  any  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  Nerves  are  Pipes  ;  or  that 
fuch  a  Fluid,  as  they  conceive  Animal 
Spirits  to  be,  is  feparated  from  the 
Blood  in  the  Brain ;  and  therefore  thefe 
Opinions  are  without  any  juft  Foundation. 
The  Nerves  are  not  only  impervious 
to  the  fmalleft  Stylus,  but  when  view’d 
with  a  Microfcope,  evidently  appear  to 
have  no  Cavity.  And  when  we  conftder 
the  manner,  in  which  the  Favourers  of 
this  Opinion  have  explain’d  Mufcular 
Motion  by  Animal  Spirits  ;  we  muft  al¬ 
low,  that  fuch  a  Fluid  is  altogether  un¬ 
fit  for  this  Work.  Rohinfon  of  the  Animal 
O economy,  p.  85.  ' 

I  fuppofe  that  the  Capillamenta  of  the 
Nerves  are  each  of  them  folid  and  uni¬ 
form,  that  the  vibrating  Motion  of  the 
AEtherial  Medium  may  be  propagated 
along  them  from  one  end  to  the  other 
uniformly,  and  without  Interruption : 
for  ObftruCtions  in  the  Nerves  create 
Palfies.  And  that  they  may  be  fuffi- 
ciently  uniform,  I  fuppofe  them  to  be 
pellucid  when  viewed  fingly,  tho’  the 
Reflection  in  their  cylindrical  Surfaces 
may  make  the  whole  Nerve  (compofed 
of  many  Capillamenta )  appear  opake 
and  white.  For  Opacity  arifes  from 
reflecting  Surfaces,  fuch  as  may  difturb 
and  interrupt  the  Motions  of  thisMedinm. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  Sfuer.  2\,of  his  Optic ks. 

Now  fince  this  Motion  begun  in  the 
Nerves  at  their  Origin,  has  been  prov’d 


to  be  the  vibrating  Motion  of  a  very 
elaftic  Fluid.  Rohinfon ,  p.  93. 

This  A£ther  is  exceedingly  more  rare 
and  fubtile  than  Air,  and  exceedingly 
more  elaftic  and  aCtive.  It  readily  per¬ 
vades  all  Bodies,  and  by  its  elaftic 
Force  is  expanded  thro’  all  the  Hea¬ 
vens.  If  it  be  700,000  times  more 
elaftic  than  our  Air,  it  is  700,000 
times  more  rare.  Its  elaftic  Force  in 
proportion  to  its  Denfity,  is  above 
490,000,000,000  times  greater  than 
the  elaftic  Force  of  the  Air  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  Denftty. — When  it 

is  put  into  a  vibrating  Motion  by  the 
Rays  of  Light,  the  Will  of  Animals, 
or  other  Caufes ;  its  Vibration  or  Pulfes 
move  fwifter  than  Light,  and  by  Confe- 
quence,  above  700,000  times  fwifter 
than  Sounds,  p.  93,  &c. 

When  by  the  Power  of  the  Will,  a 
vibrating  Motion  is  excited  in  the 
iEther,  in  thofe  ends  of  the  Nerves 
which  terminate  in  the  Brain ;  that 
Motion  is  in  an  Inftant  propagated  thro’ 
their  folid  and  uniform  Capillamenta  to 
the  Membranes  of  the  Mufcles,  and  ex¬ 
cites  a  like  Motion  in  the  jEther  lodged 
within  thofe  Membranes;  and  a  vibra¬ 
ting  Motion  railed  in  the  iEther  within 
the  Membranes,  increafes  its  expanfive 
Force ;  an  increafe  of  that  Force  fwells 
the  Membranes ;  a  fwelling  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  caufes  a  Contraction  of  the  flelhy 
Fibres ;  and  that  Contraction  is  a  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Parts  to  which  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Mufcles  are  faften’d.  Ro¬ 
hinfon,  p.  96. 


pre- 
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preicribed  Bounds  to  their  Undcrftanding,  and 
with  true  Wifdom  and  Humility  perfued  fuch 
Objects,  that  were  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
narrow  Limits  of  Human  Underftanding.  And 
in  this,  they  thought  with  St.  Paul,  who  fays, 
tho  he  had  been  caught  up  to  the  third  Heavetis-, 
aitd  heard  unfpeakable  Words  in  Paradicey  con- 
feffes  that  in  this  Life  IV e  know  but  in  part. 
i  Cor.  xiii.  v.  9. 

Now,  fince  thefe  Phenomena's  are  inexplicable, 
the  only  Refource  we  have  is  Experience,  Ob- 
fervation  and  Reafon  (m).  It’s  only  from  thele 
Principles  we  are  enabled  to  treat  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Dileafes  and  their  Cure.  And  it  is 


(?n)  Quae  fidem  iis  faciunt,  quae  redte  \ 
funt  inventa;  duo  funt  apud  omnes  liomi-  \ 
tics  inftrumenta,  nempe  Ratio,  &  Expe- 
rientia  5  Galenus  Lib.  1 .  Methodi  Me - 
dendi,  Cap.  3.  Idem  vero  eft  Obfer- 
vatio  &  Experientia.  Ibid. 


Ainfi  la  lumiere  Naturelle  ne  nous  de- 
couvront  rien  fur  ce  fujet,  la  leule  rcf- 
fource  qui  eft  reftee  aux  Homines  eft 
Inexperience.  Reflex.  Critiques  fur  la 
Medicine *  par  Le  Fraxqeis,  M.  D,  a 
Paris  1723. 
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from  hence  alone  we  are  enabled  to  difeover 
what  is  ufeful  in  Phylick. 

(n)  And  yet,  notwithftanding,  thefe  Re- 
fearches  were  impoffible  to  be  known,  how¬ 
ever  impoffible  the  Attempt,  yet  have  there 
not  been  wanting  thofe  Philolbphers,  who 
from  a  Vanity  of  being  thought  learned,  have 
pufh’d  their  Purfuits  after  things  altogether 
ufelefs,  thefe  Phylicians  muft  be  more  inquffi- 
tive,  they  are  far  from  being  contented  (o)  to 
know  as  much  of  the  Nature  and  evident 
Caufes  of  the  Difeafe,  as  are  neceffary  to  direct 


(n)  Dieu  n’ayant  pas  voulu  nous 
donner  en  naiffant  aucune  connoiffance 
de  la  Nature  des  corps,  ni  des  caufes 
infenfibles  des  efFets  naturels,  &  d’ailleurs 
etant  impoffible  de  les  decouvrir  par 
experience  puis  qu’elles  ne  tombent 
point  fous  les  fens,  on  devroit  les  re- 
garder  comme  des  chofes  que  Ton  ne 
peut  connoitre,  &  dont  il  eft  inutile  de 
tenter  la  decouverie ;  c’eft  auffi  ce  que 
nous  enfeigne  l’Ecriture  fainte.  Toutes 
les  chofes  du  monde  font  difficile s ,  f  Homme 
ne  les  pent  exphquer  par  fes  paroles. 
Ecclef.  i.  v.  2. 


Mais  la  difficulty,  pour  ne  pas  dire 
Pimpoffibilite,  n’a  point  rebute  les  Phi- 
lofophes  :  la  lumiere  naturelle  Sc  Pexpe- 
rience  qui  font  les  feules  fources  des  con- 
noiffances  fur  lefquelles  on  puille  faire 
quelque  fond,  ne  fatisfaifant  point  Perrvie 
qu’ils  ont  eu  de  penetrer  dans  les  fecrets 
de  la  nature,  ils  fe  font  avifes  d’un  autre 
moyen  qui  eft  de  les  deviner. - Re¬ 

flex.  Crit.  fur  la  Med.  par  M.  Francois, 

p.  133* 

(0 )  On  veut  que  les  Medecins  ex- 
pliquent  la  Nature  &  les  caufes  cachees 

des 


# 
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us  in  the  Cure,  but,  they  muft  be  for  know¬ 
ing  what  the  E {Fence  of  the  Difeafe  is,  or 
what  the  immediate  Caufe.  Wherefore  they 
have  not  only  been  foiled  in  thefe  vain  En¬ 
quiries*  but  have  given  us  fuch  a  Rhapfody 
of  Chimeras,  and  fantaftical  Hypothefes,  that, 
if  they  were  not  uncertain  and  dangerous, 
fhould  we  prefcribe  from  fuch  Principles,  yet 
they  offend  common  Reafon  and  Senfe  itfelf. 
It  may  not  be  improper  however  to  mention 
fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  Hypothefes  upon 
this  Occafion,  if  it  were  but  to  {hew,  that 
let  a  Man  be  ever  fo  great,  fhould  he  once 


des  Maladies,,  quails  prouvent  par  des 
raifons  tiroes  de  la  Nature  des  Reme- 
deSj,  la  convenance  qu*ils  ont  pour  guerir 
ks  maux  1  on  exige  que  les  Medecins 


fa  {Tent  la-deffus  des  beaux  difcours,  fans 
cela  on  ne  les  recherche  pas.  Preface 
Reflex ,  Critiq.  fur  la  Medecine  par  M,  Le 
Franqois .  Par .  MDCCXXIIL 


fall 
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fall  into  an  Hypothecs,  which  of  Neceflity  he  muft, 
whenever  he  attemps  beyond  thofe  juft  Bounds 
prefcribed  to  Man,  the  great  Philofopher  appears 
no  more;  his  Conceptions  are  as  low  and  trifling 
as  the  moft  illiterate  and  injudicious  Writer.  ( '  p ) 
Hippocrates ,  great  as  he  was,  he  certainly  was  the 
moft  furpriftng  Genius  we  ever  had,  is  a  flagrant 
Inftance  of  what  I  here  aflert.  This  wonderful 
Man  (q)  not  being  able  to  comprehend  what 
the  Eflence  or  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Gout  was, 
fuppofed  a  corrupted  Humour  in  the  Veins  to  be 
that  morbid  Matter,  that  immediate  Caufe ;  he 
fuppos’d  this  Humour  a  Quantity  of  Bile  and  Phlegm 
corrupting  the  Blood ;  this  Matter  flow’d  upon  the 
Joints,  from  whence  arofe  Pain,  Inflammation,  &c. 


(p)  Nift  poftquam  Humor  in  venulis 

cOrruptus. - Mobus  eft  in  venulis  &in- 

timis  partibus.- - Prsefatos  Hu.mores, 

Bilem  inquam  ac  Pituitam  a  vifcere  prin- 
cipaliter  affe&o  per  venas  ferri  ad  Arti- 
culos  in  q  um  venulis  ft  Sanguinem  ad 
Corruptionem  difpofitum  inveniat  ilium 


corrumpentes  Dolorem  inducunt :  fin  mi¬ 
nus  Dolorem  excitare  non  folent. - ut 

proxima  Caufa  Doloris.  Hippoc.  De 
Ajfettion.  SePt.  2,  Profp*  Martiani  Not  a- 
tionibus  explic .  Ronue  1628. 

($>)  Vir  &  Arte  &  Eloquentia  infignis. 

Celfus 


H 


Diocles 
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(r)  Diodes  was  of  another  Opinion,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  were  hot,  emaciating,  according  to  his 
Sydem. 

(j)  Phemifon,  f t)  Pbeffalus,  and  their  Followers, 
hippos’ d  the  Parts  to  be  in  a  State  of  Relaxation,  lo 
directed  Adringents :  But  (u)  Ccelius  Aurelianus, 

the 


(r)  Diocles  Libro  quo  tie  palTionibus 
atq;  Caufis  &  Curationibus  fcripfit :  item 
fecundo  Libro  de  Curationibus  regulam 
dixit  (iccam  Sz'frigidam ,  &  nutribilem  segris 
convenire,  cum  humida  atq;  calida  pre¬ 
define  huic  paffioni  demondraverimus. 

( s)  Phemifon  fecundo  Libro  Tardaram 
paffionum  in  quibufdam  peccare  perfpici- 
tur,  Phleboto?nans  talum  vel  Anchalen  atq; 
lanis  fuccidis  cum  oleo  &  aceto  &  Sale 
datim  patientia  contegens  loca,  Articulos 
adjlr  ingens. 

( t )  Phejffalus  vero  Vaporaiionem  facien¬ 
dum  improbe  recufavit.  Eld  enim  Recor- 
porativre  Virtutis,-  neq;  initio  recite  con- 
drittiva  probat  adhibenda.  Etenim  Ij'chi- 
adica  Pajjio  vebementi  atq)  dijfcili  fir i dura 
confeda  perfpicitur. 

(u)  Principaliter  autem  hiec  Palfio  con- 
ftituitur  in  Nervis,  vel  eorum  Colligatio - 
nibus ,  turn  csetera  Morbo  confentiunt, 
atq;  contiguos  vel  fuper  pofitos  Lacertos , 
&  majores  Nervos  pati  demondrant. — Eft 
enim  Pafiio  in  Nervis  condituta  qui  fmt 


Natura  denfjfmi ,  &  inter  Articulorum 
Nodos  condituti,  quorum  Anguflire  com- 
primuntur,  &  ad  omnem  motum  afpe- 
rantur,  magis  in  Redibus ,  hi  enim  pluri- 
mas  Conligationes  Nodorum  naturaliter 
habent,  &  totum  Corpus  fudinendo  la- 
borant.— Specialiter  autem  Veteruin  per- 
tranfiendo  Errores,  vanum  puto,  atq;  pro- 
lixum  quod  de  Podagricis  feripferunt,  & 
propterea  fadidiofum  maxime,  cum  fuffi- 
ciat  communis  Materiarum  Memoratio  fu- 
pra  feripta,  tacitis  Dominis  qui  nunc.dicen- 
tur.  Diocles  Libris  quos  de  Paflaonibus  atq; 
Caufis  &  Curationibus  fcripfit :  Praxagoras 
tertio  Libro  de  Morbis :  Erafifratus  Li¬ 
bro  quo  de  Podagra  fcripfit,  prohibens 
tamen  purgativa  adhiberi,  quae  Cathartica 
vocaverunt, .  Malagma  vero  Ptolemreo 
Regi  promittens,  cujus  Scripturam  non 
edidit  ;  quanquam  quidam  fibi  Vifum 
E  raff  rati  nominent  Medicarnen  .  Item 
Erophili  Seftatores  multi,  atq;  Afclepiades 
Libris  ad  Erafidratum  Scriptis,  &  Hera- 
clides  Tarentinus,  &  Themifon  fecundo 

Libro 
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the  Method ift,  will  have  the  Difeafe  to  be  a 
SmEiuve  or  Rigidity  of  the  Parts.  He  then  goes 
on,  centering  the  Ancients  before  his  Time,  efpe- 
cially  Praxagoras ,  Eraffiratus v  Heraclides  and 
Herophil ;  looking  upon  all  they  taught  of  the 
Gout  to  be  trilling  and  vain,  (w)  Galeti  after  t.s 
the  immediate  Caufe  to  be  a  Defluxion  of  pitui- 
tous  Matter  upon  the  Joints,  or  Bile  mix’d  with 
Phelgm,  or  thefe  again  with  Blood,  (x)  Mar- 
cellus ,  the  Empirick,  only  a  Definition  from  the 
C elf  us,  a  ufelefs  Matter  detain’d  in  the 
(y)  Rufus  of  Ephefus  follow’d  the  Syftem 


Head. 

Body. 


Libro  Tardarnm  Paftionum,  aliqua  ut  i 
Methodicus ,  aliqua  ut  non  Methodicus  de- 
currit :  Phlebotomat  enim  ex  pedibus,  &  j 
nihil  apprcbat,  &  Cataplafmatum  quali- 
tates  con  fund  it,  non  difcernens  a  Conftric- 
tivis  Laxativa.  Quibus  refpondere  quid 
oportet :  cum  Vinolentia  Nervos  amputet, 
Phlebotomia  Patientes  impleat  Partes. 
Phejfalus  autem  fecundo  Libro,  Regular i, 
imperfedle  quidem,  fed  confequentur  Me- 
thodicis  Intentionibus  Curationem  ordi- 
navit.  Gael.  Aur.  A?njtelcsdami  1722. 

(' nx> )  Aliquando  quidem  igitur  irruens 


1  Humor  fanguineus  eft,  ut  plurimum  vero 
pituitofus,  aut  ex  pituitofo  &  bilofo  miftus, 
aut  etiam  Sanguine  cum  ipfts  permifto ; 
eft  autem  hie  craflus  ad  Similitudinem 
puris  Crafiioris.  Galen,  de  Comp.  Med. 
Cap .  2. 

(jt)  At  Rheuma  quod  de  Capite  de- 
|  feendit.  Marcellus. 

(y.)  Agaricon  Pituitam  Bilemque  de- 
ducit.  Utiliflirnum  eft  Hypati,  Lieni,  Pul- 
monibus  Acidum  rudlantibus,  et  eis  qui 
Articulorum  Morbo  &  Capitis  Gravedine 
vexantur.  Rufus  of  Ephefus. 


H  2 


of 
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of  Hippocrates.  (z)  Trallian  fuppofed  the 
Blood  forced  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Joints,  {a a J 
Paulus,  a  Redundancy  of  fanguineous,  atrabilarian 
and  pituitous  Humours,  (bb)  Cajfius  imagined 
the  Blood  to  be  the  immediate  Caule.  ( cc)  AElu- 
arius  a  morbid  Matter ;  but  what  that  morbid 
Matter  is,  he  does  not  pretend  to  determine.  An 
unknown  Author ,  {dd)  tranflated  from  the  Greek 


(z)  Sanguis  qui  in  Articulorum  finus  ' 
confluxerit  Calidus,  turn  ipfos  turn  corn- 
pages  ac  Ligamenta  diftendens,  vehe- 
mentem  Dolorem  excitare  folet :  fimiliter 
etiam  Bilis  quae  frequenter  inter  Nervos 
Sc  Ligamenta  influxerit.  Alex.  ' Trallianus . 

{aa)  Principium  Curationis  in  his  quae 
ex  flava  Bili  aut  potius  ex  qualitate  af* 

fedi  funt. - Vitent  omnia  Calefacientia 

Sc  quae  pallidam  &  flavam  Bilem  generant. 

- Curatio  eorum  qui  ex  Sanguinis, 

humoris  redundantis  fluxione  laborant; 
imo  etiam  in  pituitoiioribus  et  atrabilariis 
quandoquidem  in  his  Humor  in  venis  quam 
maxime  continetur.  Quantitate  magis 

quam  Qualitate  laedens. - Ubi  vero 

acris  ac  fervida  Humoris  Qualitas  ob- 
tinet,  &c.  Paulus  JEginetus  de  Podag . 

J a  no  Cornario  Interp. 

(bb)  Quoniam  ubi  Tophus  coit.  San¬ 


guinis  Afpergines  in  fpongiofis  Ofiium 
Cavernulis  fenfim  dilTeminatus  protrudit 
atque  exprimit.  CaJJius. 

(cc)  Vidus  &  calidum  inclinet  :  in 
Balneum  introducatur  iEger,  ut  Hu- 
mores  exhalant.  Quod  fi  a  Parte  vali- 
diore  rede  ad  Pedes  Humor  detruditur 
aut  ad  Minus  difpergitur,  Pedum  Ma- 
numque  Dolores  quos  Podagras  &  Chira- 
gras  nominant.  Proinde  quis  fit  qui  affli- 
git  Humor  ad  haec  fimplexne  fit  an  com- 
mifius.  Afluarius. 

(dd)  Quorum  colluvie  ftagnante,  pu- 
trefadaque  a  Calore,  Sanguine  quoque 
corrupto  per  Bilem  ac  pituitam  ;  omnis 
enim  Humor  putrefadus  bilefcit.  Morbus, 
cui  fandum  ac  venerabile  Nomen  inditum 
eft,  generatur.  Iucerti  Autoris  in  La- 
tinum  a  Marco  Mur  fa  a  *vtrf 
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by  Murfceus ,  a  Putrefaction  of  Humours,  and 
allures  us  whatever  they  are,  when  corrupted  they 
become  Bile.  (ee J  Oribajius ,  the  Sardian ,  af¬ 
firms  the  Blood  in  Gouty  People  to  be  vifcidj 
refembling  melted  Glals,  which  remaining  in  the 
Joints  produces  the  cretaceous  Matter  ;  adding  to 
this  Hypothefis  a  Relaxation  of  the  Parts.  Thus 
have  mod  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Phyficians  en¬ 
deavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dilcover  what  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  the  Gout  was.  They  have 
left  us  after  all  but  a  Variety  of  Syftems  con¬ 
tradicting  each  other.  We  mull  except  (ff) 
Aret<eus,  who  flood  the  cleareft  from  Hyfo- 


(ee)  Eftque  hie  Sanguis  CrafTus  ad  Si- 
mil  itudinem  quodammodo  Craffitudinis 
Vitrei  fufi,  ubi  vero  in  ipfis  Articulis  im- 
moratus  fit  non  folum  Craflior  fed  gluti- 
nofior  etiam  redditur  ;  atque  ex  iis  Tophi 

oriuntur. - Particulas  imbecilles  X)e- 

fluxionem  recipere  necefTe  eft ;  fi  totum 
Corpus  excrementis  vacet,  Particulae  nullo 


modo  a  Defluxione  laedantpr.  Oriba¬ 
jius  Sardus.  Rafario  Interp,  Sinop  ad 
Eujiatbium. 

(ff)  Caufam  quidem  veram  foli  Dij 
noverunt,  probabilem  vero  &  apparentem 
etiam  Homines.  Areteeus  Augufi  Ven~ 
del  1603. 
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thefts  of  all  the  Ancients.  Fie  paffes  over  the  im¬ 
mediate  Caufe,  and  haftens  to  the  Defcription  of 
the  Difeafe,  ailigning  the  Knowledge  of  Hidden 
Caufes,  the  Effence  of  the  Difeafe,  to  the  Gods 
alone  :  The  Evident,  he  fays,  are  apparent  to 
Man. 

The  Arabians  follow’d  thefe  Phylicians,  from 
whence  they  received  their  DoGrine,  feldom  or 
never  deviating  from  the  Path  their  Mafters  trod. 
Thefe  Arabian  Phyftcians  taught  this  or  that  Hu¬ 
mour  to  be  predominant,  and  become  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  of  the  Gout,  with  fuch  a  peculiar 
morbid  State  of  the  Joints,  which  were  generally 
in  a  State  of  Weaknefs  or  Relaxation ;  thefe  Hu¬ 
mours  were  complicated  or  not,  juft  as  they  were 
pleafed  to  philofophize. 


Albubefri 
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Albubefri  (gg)  to  Ahnanzor  would  have  a  red 
Bile  or  Choler  to  be  the  E Hence  of  the  Difeafe ;  (hh ) 
Rhafis  a  crude  Phlegm  or  Acid,  often  Blood,  feldom 
Bile,  fcarce  ever  Melancholy,  and  laflly  denies  a 
Complication  of  Humours.  But  after  all  this  fup- 
pofed  morbid  Matter,  lie  proceeds  to  fomething 
more  folid  than  thefe  imaginary  Syftems,  which 
are  the  Signs  denoting  their  fuppofed  morbid  Mat¬ 
ter.  (it)  Halt  Abbas ,  and  a  lib  Many  more,  a  ferous 


(gg)  Ex  his  qui  Choleram  expellunt 
Rubeam.  Alhubefri  hide  'Pod.  &  Sciat. 
ad  Almanz. 

( hh )  Materia  etiam  ex  qua  gignitur. 
Dolor,  eft  pro  majori  Parte  flegma  cru- 
dum  five  acidum  &  faepe  de  Sanguine ; 
&  raro  de  Cholera,  &  rarius  de  Melan¬ 
cholia,  &  rariffime  de  humoribus  com- 
mixtis.  Et  quando  componuntur  Ma¬ 
teria  additur  pro  majore  Parte  Cho¬ 
lera  cum  Phlegmate  fubtili  mixta : 
&  raro  etiam  de  Phlegmate  mixto  cum 
Melancholia,  &  rariffime  de  omnibus 
humoribus  mixtis  fecundum  Proportion 


nem  fuam  in  Corpore.— ~~  Si  Color  il- 
lius  Loci  fuerit  rubeus,  fignificatur  quae 
Materia  eft  Sanguinea ;  &  ft  Citrinus, 
Cholerica.  Etfi  fuerit  magis  albus  quam 
Color  corporis  fignificatur  Flegma  fubtile  : 
Etfi  Fuerit  declinans  ad  nigredinem  figni¬ 
ficatur  quod  Materia  non  fimpliciter  ex 
Melancholia  eft,  quoniam  tabs  Color  eft 
in  Fine  Apoftematum  Calidorum,  aut  ex 
Congelatione  Sanguinis.  Rhafis  de 
JE gritudinibus  fi unSturarum . 

( ii  J  Haly  Abbas  the  Arabian  in  9 
Serm.  p.  1,  Lib.  Difpofitionis  Reg. 


Defluxion. 


Critical \ 

Defluxion,  (kk)  Avicen  and  Albubefri  were  of 
the  fame  Opinion.  Conjlantine  the  African ,  who 
ftrft  introduced  the  Arabian  Learning  into  Eu- 
ropey  Albert  us,  (ll)  Gordonius,  Guido,  and  their 
Followers  of  the  Arabian  Se£t  reafon’d  Hypotheti¬ 
cally  in  the  fame  Manner  concerning  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  or  morbid  Matter.  The  Greek  School 
arofe  again,  tying  the  Phyflcians  down  to  the 
fame  philofbphical  Syftems,  ’till  the  Chymijls  (mm) 
in  their  turn,  fought  for  the  immediate  Caufe  of 


(k)  Avicen  conftitutes  three  Caufes 
here,  Caufas  materiales  quas  efficientes 
vocabant,  in  Caufas  inftrumentales,  quae 
funt  Latitudines  meatuum  perquos  Ma¬ 
teria  tranfit  facillime ;  Sc  in  Caufas  Pa- 
tientes  qu^  funt  Debilitates  Juntturarum 
per  Naturam.— —  Mulier  non  podagrizat 
nifl  Menftrua  ei  deficiant,  tunc  enim  re- 
tinetur  Materia  multa  Sc  poteft  podagri- 
zare,  ut  dicit  Comentum.  Ecce  Caulam 

materialem. - Pervenit  Humor  fan- 

guine  ut  plurimum  autem  Phlegmaticus, 
vel  miftus  ex  Phlegmatico  Sc  Colerico, 
vel  cum  his  Sanguineo,  raro  tomen  fit  a 
Melancholico  ut  dicit  Avicen ,  rarius  ex 
Humoribus  corruptis,  rariflime  ex  omni¬ 
bus  Miftis,  &c.  Nam  Humor  crudus 
fine  Cholera  ad  Jun&uras  currere  non 
poteft. 


(ll)  Guido  de  Cauliaco  cited  by  Conri- 
giusy  Cap.  3.  Se£l.  28. 

(mm)  Videtur  nec  Sanguis  nec  fuccus 
Nerveus  per  fe  efle,  nec  etiam  unicus  aut 
fimplex  Humor.  Quod  fi  juxta  Holleri 
&  Sennerti  Sententias  ftatuatur  Impuri- 
tates  quafdam  a  Sanguine,  See.  Sc  ab  Ar~ 
ticulis  Sufceptas,  ftatuamus  oportet  in 
Morbi  hujus  Foco  five  Minera,  five  Uni- 
ca,  five  Multiplex  fuerit,  fuccos  plures 
fermentativos  Sc  non  facile  mifeibiles 
Coire ;  deinde  ex  eorum  Lu&u  Sc  EfFer- 
vefeentia  Fibrarum  pemarum  Vellica- 
tiones  dolorificas  exorire.  Sed  fiquidem 
Experimento  fatis  vulgari  liquet  Sales  in 
ftatu  diverfo  modo  pofttos  alios  nempe 
Alkalizatos,  See.  Willis  cited  by  Platerus 
de  Anima  Brutorum,  Parte  Secunda . 
Cap .  14. 


\ 


the 
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the  Gout.  We  now  hear  no  more  of  the  Blood, 
nervous  Juice,  Choler,  Phlegm,  or  Melancholy ; 
let  what  will  prefide,  as  Swift  fays,  ( nn )  the  Di- 
feafe  is  now  Salts,  Earth,  or  Tartar ;  thefe  are 
with  the  Chymifts  the  immediate  Caufe,  the  mor- 
bifick  Matter. 

Paracelfus  and  many  more  affirm  the  morbid 
Matter  to  be  Tartar,  Salts ;  thefe  again  alkaline, 
acid  or  muriatick  ;  with  others  the  Sinovia  of  the 
Joints  render’d  vifcid  by  an  offending  Acid. 
Many  afterwards  follow’d  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Chymifts,  and  at  the  fame  Time  held  the  Syftems 
of  the  Ancients  of  Phlegm,  Melancholy,  &c.  fo 
conftituted  a  Kind  of  Complication  of  Hypothefes $ 
’till  the  Mathematicians  arofe,  who  difdain’d  not 


(un)  Let  Melancholy  rule  fupreme, 
Choler  prefide,  or  Blood  or  Phlegm  ; 
It  Makes  no  Difference  in  the  Cafe, 


Swift. 
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to  take  up  with  the  former  Hypothetick  Syftems, 
and  fo  reafon’d  mechanically  upon  the  A&ion  of 
thefe  fuppohtitious  Humours,  Salts,  or  whatever  they 
imagined  to  be  the  Effence  of  the  Difeafe  •  which 
hath  produced  nothing  more  material,  or  any  Thing 
more  certain  concerning  the  immediate  Caufe.  For 
after  all  thefe  mechanical  Attempts,  they  demon- 
flrate  nothing ;  the  Hypothefes  of  the  Materia 
Morbi  are  ftill  the  fame,  but,  philofophically  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  thefe  philofophical  Attempts  in¬ 
deed,  however  geometrical  and  demonftrative  they 
appear  to  be,  they  are,  after  all,  mere  Illufions ; 
for  thefe  very  Calculations  are  entirely  hypothe¬ 
tick.  This  may  be  prov’d  from  the  Writings  of 
Varacelfus ,  Sylvius ,  Riverius,  Hoffman ,  Ericus, 
Glauberus ,  Vandermynck ,  Pachenius ,  Mauritius , 
Mercurialise  Barbette ,  Reijeliust  Parceus,  Willis> 
Sydenham ,  Mufgrove ,  Bellini ,  Pitcairn,  Boer- 
haave ,  Baglivi,  Cheyne ,  De  Sault.  In  fhort  it 
would  be  endlefs  to  quote  Authors  concerning  the 
- .  Effence 
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Effence  or  immediate  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe.  In  a 
Word,  there  have  been  more  Hypothefes  concern¬ 
ing  the  Gout  than  any  one  Difeafe  the  human  Body 
is  fubjedt  to ;  which  was  the  Reafon  I  chofe  the 
Gout  preferable  to  all  others,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
Inftability  as  well  as  perpetual  Dilagreement  of  all 
Hypotheses  in  Phyfick.  To  conclude,  thefe  Wri¬ 
ters  one  while  will  have  the  immediate  Caufe  to 
be  (00)  Earth,  Tartar,  Salts;  then  again,  a  cold 

I  2>  Vapour, 


(00)  Tartarus  Jundluraruin  a  Paracel-  1 
ficis  indigitata.  Et  Sinovia  Tartarus 
quidein  quod  nonnunquam  inftar  Tartari 
in  Articuiis  concrefcat  in  Tophura. 

Paracelfus, 

A  frigida  &  maligna  Materia ;  a  L«* 
aninaribus  afflidlis. 

Mer curtails  Lib.  I. 

Intern peries  fimplex  :  Others  Air,  as 
Fredericus  Van&ermynck. 

A  fercus  Humour. 

Carolus  Pifo  L.  de  Colluvie  Serofa, 

Humor  Serofus  Salfus. 

River  ms, 

Illi  peculiaris  Sal  in  Maifa  fanguinea 
latet  abditus. 

Gafpar  Hojftnannus  in  Injlitutidnibm , 


Salfus  acris  Tartareus  Caufa  efficient 
omninm  Tachenio  Morbo  Principe. 

Cum  Spiritu  influo  genital!  Odore 
acido  Podagrico  communicate  feetui. 

HildanuS)  Cap.  i.  Qbferv.  79. 

Tartar.  Glauherius. 

Materia  fcilicet  febrili  in  Artus  tran  1 
flata ;  quod  fatis  arguit  Febris  ipfa  fa*- 
pius  recrudefcens  ob  Materiam  Morbific 
cam  ab  externorum  intempedivo  ufu  re- 
percuffam. 

Sydenham  de  Morb.  acutis . 

Materiam  quandam  acrem  Sc  irritantem 
agnovit 

Hollertus  in  Scholiis  ad  C.  23. 

Lib.  Jf. 

Arthriticus 


N 
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Vapour,  a  limple  Intemperies,  a  ferous  Defluxion, 
or  Air,  malignant  Matter,  genital  Spirit,  or  an 
Impurity  in  the  Blood.  Others  deny  this,  and 
will  have  it  to  be  a  febril  Matter,  an  acrid  irrita¬ 
ting  Matter ;  and  this  Matter  others  will  have  to 
be  poifonous;  fome,  an  occult  Quality,  a  frigid 
Flatus ,  nervous  Juice,  Panchreatick  Juice  • 
we  have  thofe  again  who  deny  this,  and  fubftitute 
animal  Spirits,  perfpirable  Matter,  or  an  inflamed 
Serum ,  or  an  acrimonious  Lympha.  Bellini  folves 

the 


Arthriticus  Febres  qusero  in  fucco  pan- 
chreatico  ita  corrupto. 

Sylvius  L.  I.  Prax .  Med.  C.  30. 

Venenatam  malignam  &  occultam 
Materiae  Qalitatem  agnofcit,  non  limpli- 
cem  Humoris  Intemperiem. 

Paraus, 

Flatus  ortum  habent,  qui  multis  Hy¬ 
pochondria  quoque  tendunt  atque  alias 
etiam  Partes. 

A  multis  etiam  frigidis  flatibus  in  Arti- 
culos  decumbentibus. 

Mpinus  de  Morb.  Patr.  iff  Epi- 
dem,  apud  jCPgyptios , 


Ex  quibus  cun&is  liquet,  Caufam  prox- 
imam  hujus  mali  efle  Vitiatam  indolem 
minimorum*  adeoque  nervoforum,  Vaf- 
culorum  in  Corpore  ;  turn  etiam  liquidi* 
quod  nervofas  Partes  alluit. — -Et  quidem 
liquidum  peccans  hie  Acrimonia,  &  ma- 
jore  tenacitate ;  folidum  nimia  Vafculormn 
Anguftia,  &  Rigiditate. 

Boerhaave  Aphor.  1262,  1263. 

Liquidum  Jlagnans  quod  nimirum  po- 
tefl  effe  vel  Sanguis  ruber,  ut  in  Phlegmone, 
vel  ferum  ut  in  Erypefilate,  vel  lymyha,  ut 
in  Rheumatifmo,  vel  forte  adhuc  tenuius 
ut  in  Podagra,  quae  valde  verifimile  vide- 
tur  dfe  de  Natura  Inflammationis. 

Boerhaave,  Prax,  Med.  §  37,1. 

¥ 

Caufa 
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the  Phoenomenon  by  a  Lentor.  This  is  alio  contra- 
didted,  and  we  are  taught  by  Others  an  acrid  mu- 
riatick  Salt.  What  have  they  not  imagined?  But 
Cheyne ,  in  the  Stile  of  the  modern  mechanic  a  Phi- 
lofopher,  is  above  fuppofing  any  Caufe,  but  clearly 
demonflrates,  I  lay,  imagine,  the  Effence  of  the 
Gout  to  be  tartarous  or  urinous  Salts:  or  Salts 
united  with  Sulphur  or  Oil.  But,  to  conclude  with 
his  own  Words,  “  the  Matter  after  all  is  a  grofs 
“  ill-condition  d  Humour'.’  If  fo,  of  Confequence 
thofe  People  who  are  fluffed  with  fuch  Humours 
mull  be  extremely  fubjedf  to  the  Gout. 


Caufa  hujns  Morbi  praecipue  eft  craffus 
ac  lentus  Humor  pituitofus. 

J ac.  Bontius  de  Med  Ind.  p.  115 

Eo  tamen  Malignitatis  contagium  ad~ 
fcendiffe. 

Gul.  Pifo  de  Med .  Brafl>  Z.  I.  p.  13. 

Id  quoque  Sentio,  quod  Bills  debilior 
(quia  non  fum  fanguine  Cervidd  praedi- 


tus, )  non  imprsegnet  Chylum  eo  fale  vo- 
latili  ut  Maffa  Ciborum  decenter  fermen- 
tata,  purum  Sanguinis  8c  Lymphae  Li¬ 
quor  em  pnebeat,  abfque  cruda  Vifciditate 
(quam  Tartarum  vulgo  appellant)  facile  in 

Morbos  articulorum  degenerante. - — - 

Valde  &  celeriter  tollunt  noxiam  Mate- 
riam,  fed  ne  quid  nimis., 

Schtl,  Med .  Sept .  p,  269’ 


Should 
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Should  we  now  compare  thefe  Syftems  or  Hy¬ 
pothecs  of  the  Moderns  with  the  Ancients,  or  the 
Moderns  again  with  themfelves ;  we  fhall  find  they 
unhapply  differ  a  little  from  each  other,  both  as  to 
the  morbid  Matter  or  immediate  Caufe,  as  well  as 
their  Manner  of  accounting  philofophically ;  from 
whence  arofe  the  Symptoms  peculiar  to  the  Gout. 
For  Example,  Profper  (pp)  Alpini  treating  of  the 


(pp)  De  Morbis  Patriis  &  Epidemicis 

qui  apud  Egyptios  obfer~uantur . - Articu- 

lorum  Dolores  omniaque  genera  Morbo- 
rum  quae  a  Capitis  defluxu  ad  inferas 

Partes  excitantur,  p.  23.  L.  I. - Au- 

tumant,  aquofas  oriri  ab  ufu  affiduo 
illarum  Anguriarum,  quas  appellant  Bate- 
chcl  Mulct .  Haec  Anguriarum '  Species 
intra  forticem  non  Culpam,  ut  in  aliis  vi- 
fitur,  fed  folam  Aquam  dulcifiimam  cum 
Seminibus  obtinet:  quarum  Aquam  (cui 
in  illis  Caloribus  crimes  libentiffime  indul¬ 
gent)  afiidue  ebibitam  ad  Tefies  defcen- 
dere  ob  Partium  ipfius  tenuitatem,  atque 
Scrotum  implere  aiunt.  Ex  Flatibus  non 
minus  multaj  Hernias  obfervantur  ab  im- 
becillo  Calore  Stomachi,  ab  ufuque  legu- 
minum,  radicum  frudtumque  a  quibus 
multi  crafilores  flatus  ortum  habent,  qui 
multis  Hypochondria  quoque  tendunt, 
atque  alias  etiam  Partes.  Ab  Ufu  affiduo 
Aqute  in  Potu,  &  crudorum  frigidorum- 
que  fru&uum,  olerumque  &  ab  immodi- 


ca  Venere,  ufuque  frequentidulcium  bal- 
neorum,  &  ab  intenfis  Cceli  Caloribus 
plerifque  Stomachus  frigidior  redditun 
Hincque  multi  illorum  afiiduas  Stomachi 
Cruditates  patiuntur,  quorum  numerus 

fere  infinitus  Cayri  confpicitur. - Ar- 

thritici  multi  ibi  exiflunt  ex  multis  Hu- 
moribus  Crudis,  quibus  ob  Vittum  ple- 
raque  Corpora  abundare  fuperius  diclum 
ell  j  a  multis  etiam  fngidis  Flatibus  in  Ar- 
ticulos  decumbentibus  a  capitifque  Dillil- 
lationibus  creberrime  ab  intequalifiimoj, 
tenuiffimoque  aere  Caput  maxirne  Isedente, 
excitatis,  ad  Articulos  delabentibus.  A 
qua  vero  Caufa  multi  habeant  Articulos 
imbecillos,  atque  ad  fufcipiendos  Hu- 
mores  faciles  non  ell  fcitu  difficile,  quan- 
do  ilii  utuntur  immodica  venere,  &  fre- 
quentilfime  dulcibus  Balneis,  quas  quanto 
Articulos  debilitent  atque  laxent,  tu  redle 
nolli, 

Alpinus . 
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/Egyptian  Difeafes,  affures  us  the  /Egyptians  are 
extremely  fubjed  to  the  Gout  from  their  low  living? 
drinking  the  Nik  Water,  their  Diet  chiefly  con- 
flfting  of  Fruit,  Herbs,  Rice,  white  Meats ;  fcarce 
ever  drinking  Wine ;  add  to  this  a  fedentary,  in¬ 
dolent  Life  ;  with  a  too  frequent  Ufeof  the  Bath; 
infomuch  that  their  Joints  become  relaxed,  and  a 
Flood  of  ferous  watry  Humours  pours  upon  them, 
which,  he  fays,  is  the  immediate  Caule  of  the 
Gout.  This  was  alfo  the  Do&rine  chiefly  of 
the  Ancients :  But  how  does  this  agree  with 
Cheyne  (qq),  who  happens  not  to  be  entirely  of 

this 


{qq)  The  Capillaries,  the  fmalleft  Vef- 
fels  of  the  gouty  Perfon  mull  be  in  their 
natural  Conformation  na?'ro<wer  and  ?nore 
ftijf  than  thofe  of  the  other,  who  is  free 
from  the  Gout,  in  RefpeCt  of  their  com¬ 
mon  Stature  and  Size,  Page  2 , 

Yet  it  is  demonftrable,  that  in  the 
fame  fpringy  Tube,  full  of  the  lame  J_>i- 
quor,  moving  by  one  conftant,  original 
Force,  its  Diameter  is  lefs  in  a  contracted, 
than  a  relax’d  State ;  though  the  Velocity 
of  the  included  Fluid  will  be  greater  in  the 
lirfl:,  than  in  the  fecond,  becaufe  of  the 


greater  'Reffiance  and  Springtnefs  of  the 
contracted,  than  of  the  relaxed  Tube, 
And  this  is  one  Reafon,  why  Women  are 
lefs  fubjeCt  to  the  Gout  than  Men ;  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  known  greater  Laxity  of  their 
Fibres,  pag.  3, 

The  Delicacy  and  Flavour  of  Flefh 
and  Fifh,  is  entirely  owing  to  their 
abounding  with  a  fine,  foft,  oily,  or  uri¬ 
nous  Salt,  as  is  evident  in  Venifon  and 
wild  Fowl.  Wines  of  all  Kinds,  have  a 
greater  or  leifer  Quantity  of  Tartar  in 
them;  i\nd  other  ftrong  Liquors  abound 
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this  Opinion.  He  fuppofes;  no,  he  demonftrates, 
for  Geometricians  ajjert  tiothing  but  what  amounts 
to  Demonjiration ;  He,  I  fay,  demonftrates  the 
Parts  to  be  ftifty  rigid,  contracted;  the  Diameters 
or  Bores  of  thefe  fpringy  Tubes  are  fmaller  in 
gouty  People  than  others  from  violent  Exercife, 
natural  Structure  of  the  Parts,  and  other  Caufes 
producing  fuch  EffeCts.  Add  to  this  high  and 
luxurious  Living;  the  Blood  being  loaded  with 
urinous  animal  Salts,  which  he  fays  abound  in 
high  Sauces,  Venifon,  Wild-fowl,  generous 
Wines,  &fc.  And  This,  with  Cheyne ,  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe ;  which  differs,  as  I  faid,  a  little  from 
Alp  ini .  But  this  DoCtrine  which  was  taught  before 


their  peculiar  Salts,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Strength,  pag.  4. 

All  thefe  pointing  and  proclaiming  a 
ftrong,  ftiff,  fpringy,  and  contracted 
State  of  Fibres  and  Nerves :  Such  a  State 
of  Fibres  and  Nerves  being  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  fueh  a  Conftitution.  And  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  when 


Age  and  the  Gout  have  fubdued,  relax’d, 
and  foften’d  the  nervous  Syftem,  all  thefe 
are  proportionably  impair’d,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  more  ftiff,  ftretch’d,  fpringy  State 
of  the  Nerves  and  Fibres,  is  an  abfolutely 
neceflary  Condition  towards  the  Gout. 
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by  (qq)  Boerhaave,  from  whence  he,  its  probable, 
took  it,  agrees  exaCtly,  I  think  with  the  Methodift, 
For  what  are  thefe  Terms,  rigid,  ftiff,  fpringy, 
contracted  Tubes,  but  the  Stri&ure  of  Coslius  Au- 
relianus  exploded  above  a  thoufand  Years  ago. 

Let  us  now  confider  how  the  modern  Philofb- 
phers  agree  among  themfelves  in  accounting  mecha- 
nichally  for  the  immediate  Caufe.  We  are,  no 
doubt  of  it,  to  expedt  no  more  Hypothefes  or  idle 
Fictions  from  thefe  great  Men,  fully  enabled  by 
the  late  Improvements  of  Anatomy,  Chymiflry, 
Botany,  Mathematicks,  and  all  the  neceffary 
Auxiliaries  of  Phyfick,  to  clear  up  and  demon- 
flrate  a  Point  fo  long  in  Difpute.  And  fince  they 


( qq)  Locus  quem  primo  regularis  ag- 
greditur,  femper  Pes ;  hujufque  illse  im¬ 
primis  Partes,  quas  difficillime  fuum  per- 
vadit  liquidum  ;  ut  Perioftea,  Tendines, 
Nervos,  Membranas,  Ligamenta  quae  a 
Corde  remotiores  &  maxime  prefTae. 


His  demum  Obftruttione,  Xnfra&u, 
Tumore  occlufis,  vel  Materia  Morbi  qua- 
cunque  difperfa  in  alia  loca  alias  aggredi- 
tur  Partes ;  ita  tamen,  ut  eadem  ibidem 
Loca,  eafdem  Partes,  obfideat. 

Boerhaave  Aphor.  1259*  1 260. 

have 


K 
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havedildain’d  the  loofe  and  incoherent  Speculations 
of  the  Ancients,  undertook  to  proceed  with  the 
utmoft  Precision  and  Exadneis,  Mathematical 
Calculations  demand ;  for  fuch  Principles  they 
avow’d  wholly  to  follow  ;  how  unanimous  and 
eonfentaneous  therefore  are  we  not  to  conclude 
their  Sentiments  have  been  drawn  from  fuch  cer¬ 
tain  and  infallible  Principles  ?  But  after  all  how 
happily  they  have  fucceeded,  will  beft  appear,  when 
we  fhall  take  upon  us  to  examine  the  Dodlrine 
they  have  eftabifhed. 

Bellini ,  (rr)  who  firft  took  upon  him  among 
the  Moderns  to  reafon  mechanically  in  Phyfick, 

was 


(rr )  Maxima  tunc  Temporis  Floren- 
tise  ornamenta  erant  celeberrimi  per  totam 
Europam  Viri  Laurentius  Bellini  et  An- 
tonius  Mogliabechi.  Ille  M.  Duds  Archi- 
ater,  in  Medicina,  imprimis  Theoretica 
ejus  parte  quod  Varise  ejus  teftantur  Lu- 
crubationes  editse  affatim,  verfatiflimus, 
et  vere  magnus  Vir,  in  Paraxi  tamen 


( quod  fiepius  etiam  in  aliis  obfer<vatum  ejl ) 
non  adeo  felix.  Vir  eft  parvae  Staturae, 
fexagenarius,  variis  Morbis  Fradlus,  fini- 
ftri  Oculi  a  quinque  jam  annis  Catarrh- 
a£la  laborans .  Cum  hoc  de  variis  Rebus 
Medicis  mihi  erat  Serin.  Nihil  ftatue- 
bat  effe  in  Medicina,  quod  ingenio  et 
Studio  non  pofiit  expifcari,  cum  omnia 

fecundam 
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was  allow’d  in  Italy  to  be  a  very  great  Geome¬ 
trician,  but  a  little  unhappy  in  his  (ss)  Practice, 
which  I  think  may  be  understood,  without  Strain¬ 
ing  the  Text,  Thus,  he  was  rather  admired  for 
his  great  Abilities  in  Mathematicks,  than  his  Skill 
in  PhySick.  Neither  the  Theory  Bellini  taught, 
although  founded  upon  mechanical  Principles, 
Stood  the  TeSt  of  our  greatest  PhySicians,  especially 

K  2  the 


iecundam  Leges  Mechanicas  fient,  piaster 
minimarum  Particularum  etElementorum 
Figuras  :  Hancque  eSTe  Rationem,  cur  Me- 
dicina  nunquam  ad  Perfe&ionis  Culmen 
perventura  Sit. 

A  gras  Tetuzzianae  in  Dyfenterise 
Curatione  adeo  decantatae  fcaturiginem 
prope  PiStorium  eSTe  me  docebat,  eamque 
continere  falem  Marinum  Jive  commune 
et  purgandi  Vi  prasditam  effe ;  hinc  Pau- 
peribus  aliquando  falem,  Marinum  in 
Aq.  Fontana  folutam  propinari,  Jimili, 
licet  non  Temper  asque  felicicum  fucceJTu. 
Ab  Annis  jam  aliquot  faepius  vacavic  Mu- 
ficas  et  PoeSi,  quas  perdite  fe  amare  ai- 
cbat  continuis  Meditationibus  diftraftus. 

Obfervables  in  Italy  by  Dr.  Bregnius, 
p •  334.  447-  Philofophical  Pranfac - 
lions.  Lond.  1721. 


( ss)  haurentius  Bellinus ,  F/orenti^U3.tusi 
Anno  1643.  Cum  Philofophiam  Pifis 
addidiciffet,  ac  poftea  MatheJim  Tub  fa- 
migeratiSTimo  Alexandro  Marchetto,  tan- 
to  fecit  progreifus,  ut  excellentiSTimus 
evaferit  in  Demonftrationibus  in  Medicina 
Mechanicis.  Unde  Jacobus  Sandri,  ce- 
leberrimus  Bononias  ProfeJTor,  merito 
aflerit,  quod  Leges  has  Mechanicas  & 
Hydro ftaticas  obS'ervari  docuerit,  quodque 
ipfi  debeatur  Mechanics  iwcentio,  quae 
Medicis  fcecundam  cogitandi  Materiam 
praeftet,  & c. 

Mangeti  Bibliotheca  Script  or  um 
Me di corum,  Vol .  L 


{ft)  Nuper 
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the  moll;  learned  Schelhammer  {tt),  who,  in 
Ipeaking  of  this  Author,  fays,  in  the  Defcription 
«f  Symptoms ,  he  appears  to  be  very  exact,  but  in 
accounting  for  Caufes,  he  fell  into  the  common 
Vice  of  the  Age,  fuppofed  many  Things,  prov’d 
and  demonftrated  nothing.  Yet  the  Ingenuity  of 
his  Hypothecs  hit  the  Tafte  of  many  Phylicians 
at  that  Time  very  much.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wife?  for  at  that  Time  Mathematical  Learning 
became  a  fafhionable  Study,  more  particularly 
here  in  England ,  where  it  was  highly  improv’d 


(tt)  Nuper  quoque  Laurentius  Bellini, 
Academic  Pifanae  Profeflor  commentatus 
eft,  quse  cum  aliis  recudi  curavit  Vir 
clariflimus  Joannes  Bohnius,  Academiae 
Lipfienfis  curioftffimus  Doctor.  Laude 
dignum  in  hoc  Audtore,  quod  in  enarran- 
dis  Symptomatibus  eft  perquam  diligens: 
Modo  non  in  Caufis  eorum  fcrutandis 
commuui  feculi  laboraret  Vitio,  plurima 
fupponente,  pauca  apodidlica  Ratione 
©ftendente  ac  demonftrante :  Qualia  funt 
quae  de  liquido  Nervorum  ftuente  &  re- 
ftuente  undatim,  de  Nervorum  Expan- 


fione  &  Cbntra&ione  five  Amplitudinf 
majore  &  minore,  Compreffione  cerebr1 
&  edullae  ad  Foramen  magnum  occi" 
pitis  in  primo  ftatim  Limine  occurrunt* 
atque  alia  plura.  Profe&o  quamdiu  qui- 
1  libet  indulgebit  fic  genio  fuo,  &  fupponet 
ea  quae  nulla  Ratione  praevia  perfpexit, 
ad  Veritatis  radios  perpetuo  in  his  caecu- 
•  tiemus,  inftar  nodtuae  ad  Meridiani  folis 
|  Claritatem. 

Conrin.  Intro,  in  TJni<v.  Art.  Med . 
Cura  ac  Vtudio,  Schelham.  17260. 
p.  21 1. 


and 
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and  very  much  follow’d.  We  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  then  that  fo  many  Phyficians,  efpecially  the 
Englijh ,  followed  the  Plan  he  laid  down ; 

they  did,  they  imitated  and  wrote  fo  much  after 

/ 

his  Manner,  that  the  Phyficians  almoft  every 
where  became,  in  their  Writings,  Mathematicians, 
conftituting  a  new  Se£t,  not  improperly  to  be 

called  Bellinifts. 

Bellini  taught  the  morbid  Matter  in  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  to  be  a  Eentor,  obftrudfing  the  fmaller 
Tubes,  more  efpecially  the  Nerves.  If  fo,  he 
holds  a  nervous  Fluid,  capable  of  being  render’d 
vifcid,  and  fometimes  attenuated.  Newton 
Morgagni,  Robin/on,  Cheyne,  &c.  deny  the 
Nerves  to  be  Veflels  capable  of  circulating  any 
Liquor ;  the  Nerves  with  thefe  Philofbphers 
are  folid  and  Diaphanous,  &*c.  If  fo,  if  we 
with  thefe,  all  that  Bellini  hath  taught,  and  his 
Followers,  founded  upon  a  nervous  Liquor,  is 

mere 


1 
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mere  Fi&ion  and  Hypothefis.  Behold  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Phyflcians,  the  firft  Step  they  take, 
entirely  of  different  Opinions  among  themfelves. 
They  differ  ex  toto  genere. 

They  differ  even  in  the  moll  fundamental  Point 
and  firft  Principle.  In  order  to  account  mechani¬ 
cally  for  the  Effect  of  Medicines,  the  Nature  of  Di- 
feafes,  the  animal  OEconomy,  &c.  &c.  they 
have  Recourfe  to  animal  Spirits ,  nervous  Juice, 
or  an  Ether  infinitely  rarified  more  than  ever- 
Which  are  ,  in  my  humble  Opinion  manifeft 
Suppofitions  by  no  means  to  be  demonflrated 
therefore  hypothetick  Principles.  I  fay,  if  this 
Ether ,  this  nervous  Fluid,  their  animal  Spirits, 
are  not  demonflrated,  (they  never  were  yet);  a 
thoufand  Volumes  are  turned  to  wafte  Paper.  To  go 
on,  the  Difagreement  of  theie  modern  Philofophers 
will  be  more  apparent  if  we  confider  their 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts  on  the  Gouty  Matter.  Willis  {uu)y 
the  greateft  Philofopher  of  the  Age,  he  lived  in, 

held,-  as  Chejne  (ww)  does.  Salts  to  have  been 
the  morbific k  Matter ;  but  in  explaining  philofo- 
phically  the  Action  of  thefe  Salts  aflerts  an 
Effervefcence,  With  Willis  thefe  Saits  recede 
and  fly  from  each  other  with  great  Violence. 
Thus  in  their  Expan fion  diftending,  lacerating 


Willijlusy  qui  in  cap.  de  Arthrit.  prox- 
ime  ad  Veritatem  acceflit,  dum,  flatuere , 
inquit,  oportet  in  Morbi  hujus  foco  Jive 
miner  a,  fuccis  ferment  ativos^  &  non  facile 
mifcibiles ,  coirs :  Succi  hi  fermentativi, 
funt  Salia  di-verf  generis ,  alia  quidem 
fixa  Sc  Alkalifata,  alia  acefcentia ,  in  Flu- 
orem  evedta,  ex  quibus  combinatis  effer- 
vefcentia  oritur  inflgnis  unde  Articuli  Sc 
Intemodia  vellicantur,  fummique  obori- 
untur  cruciatus,  Pr& dpi  tat  tone  poll  fub- 
fequente,  unde  Topborum  progenies. 

Boneti  Lug.  1700.  p.  44*  ’ 

(vuvo)  Thefe  Salts  received  in  Abun¬ 
dance,  but  neither  fufficiently  broke  by 
the  digeftive  Powers,  nor  driven  out  of 
the  Habit  by  due  Exercife,  but  by  their 
Plenty  and  Nearnefs,  uniting  in  greater 
Clutters,  mutt  neceflarily  form  Obftruc- 


tions,  and  give  Pain,  when  by  the  Force 
of  Circulation,  they  are  forced  through 
narrower  and  ftiffer  fmall  Veflels.  No¬ 
thing  either  received  or  bred  within  the 
Body,  befides  thefe  Salts,  can  account  for 
this  Difference,  p.  4. 

That  the  fpecifick  Caufe  of  the  Gout  is 
an  Union  of  an  urinous  and  acid  Salt,  (as 
perhaps  the  urinous  may  arife  from  an 
acid  Salt,  united  with  an  Oil,  or  Sulphur) 
poiftbly  the  Appearances  of  the  Gout, 
and  the  Materials  out  of  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  might  make  it  look,  neither 
without  Verifimilitude ,  nor  without  a  fpe- 
cious  Shew:  For  it  is  faff,  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  urinous  Salts  difpofes  towards 
Inflammations ,  and  Plenty  of  acid  Salts, 
Tears,  rends  and  excites  Pain,  p .  5 . 

Cheyney  on  the  Gout . 
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the  Nervous  or  Membranous  Parts,  excite  Pain, 
Inflammation,  &c.  Cheyne  fays  thefe  urinous 
tartarous  Salts  attract  each  other,  their  JVLoles 

0 

x. 

by  their  Union,  Accretion,  become  larger.  Thus 
they  obftruiSt  the  Bores  of  the  two  ftiffened 
and  contracted  Veflels,  from  whence  Pain,  In¬ 
flammation,  &c.  Still  they  philolbphize,  ftill 
they  difagree.  Cheyne  concludes  with  a  kind  of 
Epifode  upon  Salts,  which  he  takes  from  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  ( xx J,  who  fuppofes  Salts  to  be  the 
laft  and  incorruptible  Parts  of  a  human  Body. 
But  are  not  thefe  Salts  again  the  earthy  unpe- 
rifhable  ultimate  Stamina  or  Corpufcula  with 

Boerhaave 


[xx )  As  Gravity  makes  the  Sea  flow 
round  the  denfer  and  weightier  Parts  of 
the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  fo  the  Attradlion 
may  make  the  watry  Acid  flow  round 
the  denfer  and  compadter  Particles  of 
Salt.  For  otherwife  the  Acid  would  not 
do  the  Office  of  a  Medium  between  the 
Earth  and  common  Water,  for  making 
Salts  diflblvable  in  Water  5  nor  would 
Salt  of  Tartar  readily  draw  off  the  Acid 
from  dilfolved  Metals,  nor  Metals  the 


Acid  from  Mercury.  Now  as  in  the 
great  Globe  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  the 
denfefl:  Bodies  by  their  Gravity  fink 
down  in  Water,  and  always  endeavour 
to  go  towards  the  Center  of  the  Globe ; 
fo  in  Particles  of  Salt  the  denfefl: 
Matter  may  always  endeavour  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Center  of  the  Particle :  So 
that  a  Particle  of  Salt  may  be  com¬ 
par’d  to  a  Chaos ;  being  denfe,  hard,  dry, 
and  earthy  in  the  Centre ;  and  rare,  foft, 

moift 
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Boerhaave  (yy),  who  fays  the  ultimate  Stamina 
of  human  Bodies  are  earthy  Corpufcula ,  terreftrial, 

the 


moift  and  watery  in  the  Circumference. 
And  hence  it  feems  to  be  that  Salts  are  of 
a  lafting  Nature,  being  fcarce  deflroyed, 
unlefs  by  drawing  away  their  watery 
Parts  by  Violence,  or  by  letting  them 
ioak  into  the  Pores  of  the  central  Earth  by 
a  gentle  Heat  in  Putrefaction,  until  the 
Earth  be  difTolved  by  the  Water,  and 
feperated  into  fmaller  Particles,  which 
by  Reafon  of  their  Smallnefs  make  the 
rotten  Compound  appear  of  a  black  Co¬ 
lour.  Hence  alfo  it  may  be  that  the 
Parts  of  Animals,  and  Vegetables  preferve 
their  feveral  Forms,  and  aflimulate  their 
Nourifhment ;  the  foft  and  moift  Nou- 
rifhment  eafily  changing  its  Texture  by 
a  gentle  Heat  and  Motion,  till  it  becomes 
like  the  denfe,  hard,  dry,  and  durable 
Earth  in  the  Center  of  each  Particle  ;  but 
when  the  Nourifhment  grows  unfit  to  be 
aflimulated,  or  the  central  Earth  grows 
too  feeble  to  aftimilate  it,  the  Motion 
ends  in  Confufion,  Putrefaction  and 
Death. 

Newton.  Opt.  p  361,  362. 

( yy )  But  thefe  ultimate  Elements  and 
ultimate  Stamina  of  the  leaft  as  well 
as  greateft  Parts  are  Corpufcula ,  or 
little  Bodies,  very  minute ,  ftmilar,  fim- 
ple  and  terreftrial,  fecreted  from  the  fluid 
Humours  at  their  proper  Places,  and  ap- 
pofite  to  all  the  Parts  of  a  Body. 

They  are  very  minute.  For  every  one  J 


of  the  largeft  Species  is  made  out  of  a 
Veflel  which  is  a  Membrane,  and  which 
Membrane  is  compofed  of  other  Veflels, 
and  thofe  Veflels  of  other  Membranes  ; 
which  Membranes  again  are  compofed  of 
folid  Particles,  purely  and  Amply  the 
moft  minute  of  all,  and  which  are  ex¬ 
tended,  partly  as  to  Length,  and  partly 
as  to  Breadth,  firmly  cohering  and  ad¬ 
mitting  no  Cavity. 

They  are  Jhnilar ,  for  I  my  felf  have 
examined  by  Fire  (Chymical)  and  have 
feparated  the  ultimate  Solid,  or  firm 
Parts  of  all  Animals,  whether  Bones, 
Arteries,  Veins,  or  Membranes  free 
from  all  Humour  or  Liquid ;  for  if  thefe 
are  continued  in  boiling  Water  Till  the 
Water  that  fhall  from  Time  to  Time  be 
added,  can  receive  no  farther  Ti  iClure, 
but  becomes  infipid,  then  the  rt  m  lining 
Bodies  ar z  ftmilar.  A  Mufcle  foak’d  in 
lukewarm  Water  continues  pale  and  free 
from  Blood  ;  but  let  that  be  boiled  over 
and  over  feveral  Times,  and  then  there 
will  remain  a  Mafs  of  dry  Fibres ;  if  it  be 
then  burnt,  the  Fibres  ftill  continue,  but 
in  a  long  Figure  as  in  their  former  Con¬ 
dition.  If  you  make  this  Experiment 
on  a  Bone,  Artery,  or  Nerve,  you  will 
always  find  fuch  Matter  equally  alike  in 
all.  Every  Part  has  its  Firmnefs.  In 
an  Embryo  the  great  Artery  is  fo  very 
fmall,  as  you  may  blow  it  away  with 
your  Breath,  but  the  fame  Stamina  are 
L  made 
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the  unperifhable  Parts  of  Man’s  Body.  In  this 
Opinion  he  differs  from  the  Chymijis,  who  fuppoied 
Salt,  Oil,  Spirits,  Water  and  Earth  to  be  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Bodies.  But  Boerhaave^  by  chymical 
'  Experiments*  proves  that  fait  Bodies  are  diffolved 
in  Water,  or  feparated  by  Fire  ;  Oily  Bodies  can¬ 
not  be  burnt  by  Fire,  but  mingled  with  Water  ; 
the  Spirituous  evaporate,  are  fet  on  Fire  ;  the  Wa- 
try  melt  before  the  Fire,  and  evaporate  without  Tafte 
or  Smell ;  the  terreftrial  Bodies  he  avers  can  never 
be  deftroyed  by  Fire  or  Water.  So  Earth  is  the 
ultimate,  unperifhable  Parts  of  our  Bodies.  And 


made  firm  by  adding  the  fame  or  the  like 
Matter.  And  thus  out  of  the  moft  mi¬ 
nute  the  greateft  are  framed,  and  fo  the 
ultimate  Matter  of  a  Lymphatick  is  the 
fame  as  the  ultimate  Matter  of  the 
Bones,  only  that  in  thefe  the  Particles 
are  more  compacted  together :  So  that  all 
Parts  differ  from  each  other  by  a  greater 
or  leffer  Compofition  or  Addition  of  the 
moft  minute  Solids ;  all  firm  Parts  then 
are  compofed  only  by  Appofition  of 
others,  and  therefore  the  Corpufcula  of 
all  firm  Parts  are  Jimilars  the  moft  minute. 


They  are  Jimple ,  for  that  is  a  fimple 
Body,  in  which  every  Part  is  the  fame, 
and  of  like  Nature  with  the  whole  ;  for 
Example,  I  take  an  Artery  and  Bone, 
and  examine  both  chymically,  and  find 
the  fame  undiftinguilhable  Genus  of  Parts, 
the  ultimate  Parts  therefore  caufingFirm- 
nefs  in  the  whole  are  always  Jimple. 

They  are  Terreftrial.  By  Chymical 
Experiments  Bodies  are  divided  into  thefe 
Species. 

Boerhaave's  Method  of  fludying 
Phyjick,  by  Sambref  1729.  p.  142. 


in 
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in  this  he  is  confentaneous  with  the  Scripture,  In 
the  Sweat  of  thy  Face  thou  Jhalt  eat  Bread ,  'till 
thou  return  to  the  Farth.  For  out  of  it  was  thou 
taken  ;  becaufe  thou  art  Duf  and  to  Duf  thou 
Jhalt  return.  Are  not  we  running  round  in  a  Cir¬ 
cle  ?  Are  not  we  brought  Back  to  the  Point  where 
we  firft  began  above  two  Thoufand  Years  ago  ?  Is 
not  this  the  Doctrine  of  Pherecydes  ( zxj ,  The 

L  2  Syrian 


(ss)  Omnium  entium  -  Prlnci-  ] 

pium - —  Thales  — — -  Aquam  ait  effe. 

Arifot.  Tom.  4.  Metaphyf  lih.  1. 
cap.  3.  p.  264.  D.  E. 

Thales  Principium  rerum  effe  dixit 
Aquam- - - 

Oceanus  cundtis  praebet  prim ordia  Rebus,  j 
Plutarch,  de  placitis  Philof.  lib.  1. 
cap.  3. 

Pherecydes  Syrus  dicebat  terram  effc 
omnium  Principium. 

Sextus  Empiricus ,  p,  367.  Ge¬ 
neva;  in  fol. 

Anaximenes  autem  &  Diogenes  Aerem 
priorem  Aqua,  &  maxime  fimplicium 
Corporum  Principium  ftatuunt.  Ariftot.  j 
Tom.  4.  Metaphyf  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  265. 

C.  Anaximenes  principium  rerum  pro-  I 


nunciavit  effe  Aerem.  Plutarch,  de  Pla¬ 
citis  Philof.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Infinitum 
Aera. 

Cic.  Acad.  qumf.  lib.  4. 

Infinitum  Aera  effe  principium. 

Origenis  Philofophumena,  cap.  7. 
de  Anaximene. 

Simplicium  Corporum  principium— 
Heraclitus  Ephefius  Ignem  (fiatuit). 

Arif.  Tom.  4.  Metaphyf c.  lib .  1 . 
p.  265.  C. 

Heraclitus  Ignem  omnium  effe  rerum 
principium  (perhibet). 

Plutarch,  de placit.  Philof  lib.  I*, 
cap.  3. 

Dicebat  effe  omnium  Principium  Sc  ele 
mentum.  Xenophanes,  Aquam  &  Ter 
ram.  Hippon,  Ignem  Sc  Aquam  1 

Oenipodes, 
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Syrian  Philofopher,  who  taught  Earth  to  be  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  Things,  which  was  as  conftantly  denied 


Oenipodes,  Ignem  &  Aerem.  Sextus 
Empiricus. 

Adaj.  Mathematicos.  p.  367,  De 
Corpore.  Genevee  in  fol. 

Plutarch,  de  Placit. 

Philof.  lib .  1.  cap.  3. 

Stoi'ci,  Terram  &  Aquam  &  Aerem 
Sc  Ignem. 

Sextus  Empir .  Adv.  Mat  hem. 
p  367.  Pint  arc.  de  plac.  Phil.  lib.  1 . 
cap.  3  • 

Elementa,  quae  in  materiae  Specie  di- 
xantur,  quatuor  eHe  primus  afferuit  (Em¬ 
pedocles).  Arijiot.  Pom.  4.  Metaphyji- 
corums  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  p.  268.  A.  Em¬ 
pedocles  corporea  Elementa  quatuor  (ait 
elfe)  Terram,  Aquam  Aerem  Ignem. 

Ibid.  Pom.  1 .  de^gener.  &  corrupt . 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  698.  B. 

Arifloteles  ac  Plato -  differre  ab 

Elemento  principium  dicunt 

Plutarch  de  placitis  Philof.  lib.  1. 
cap.  2. 

Empedocles  dicit  Elementa,  Jgnem, 
Aerem,  Terram,  Aquam,  duo  autem 
Principia,  Amicitiam  &  Difcordiam. 
Ibid.  Ante  quatuor  Elementa  ponit  quae- 
dam  minutiffima  Fragmenta,  tanquam 
Elementa  Elementis  priora.  Ibid:  c.  13. 
Univerfi  principium  Difcordiam  ftatuit  & 
Amicitiam. 

Grig.  Philofophumena ,  cap.  3.  de 
Empedocle. 


Hippo  principia  dixit,  frigidum  quae 
lit  Aqua  Sc  calidum  quod  lit  Ignis.. 

Orig.  P  hilofophumena,  cap'  14. 

Parmenides  Calidum  8c  frigidum  prin¬ 
cipia  facit.  Haec  autem  appellat  Ignem 
&  Terram. 

Arifot.  Pom.  I .  Nat.  Aufcult. 
lib.  1.  cap.  6  de  gener.  &  corrupt. 
1.  2.  c.  3:.  p.  729. 

Duas  a  primordio  Caufas  elTe  Lucem 
&  Caliginem. 

Origenis.  P hilofophumena y  cap.  z\. 
de  Pyth agora.. 


Numerorum  Elementa,  entium  quo- 
que  cun&orum  Elementa  (Pythagorici) 
elfe  putarunt  totumque  ccelum  Harmo- 
niam,  &  numerum  elfe- - numeri  au¬ 

tem  Elementa,  par  &  impar. 

Arifot . 

Supponens  numeros  &  Menfur3s  adin- 
venit  Naturae  fecundam  Generationem — 
numeri  ex  quibus  Res  profeminantur— ~ — 
mundnm  dixit  melos  canere,  &  cum  Har- 
monia  live  concentu  comparatum  elfe. 

Orig.  Phil.  cap.  2. 

Rerum  principia  cenfuit  (Pythagoras): 
elfe  numeros. 

Plut.  de  Phil.  plac.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 

Ex  hisqui  incorporea  cenfent  prihcipia, 
Pythagoras  quidem  dixit  numeros  elfe 
omnium  principia. 

Sell.  Empiric,  p.  367.  de  Corpore, 
Genevcr.  in  fol.\ 
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by  Anaximenes ,  Heraclitus ,  Xenophanes ,  and  the 
Stoicks.  This  Hypothecs  was  controverted  then, 
and  is  fo  now.  If  we  demand  how  thefe  Salts  or 
earthy  Particles  are  held  together;  Have  we  any  new 
Syftems  ?  No,  the  Moderns  affert,  by  AttraElion. 
Attraction  was  an  occult  Quality  acknowledged  long 
ago  by  Plato ,  Epicurus,  and  Auer  roes.  But  this 
attractive  and  repulfive  Virtue  obferved  in  the 
Loadftone  was  indeed,  by  Newton,  extended  and 
fpread  thro’  the  whole  Frame  of  the  Univerfe,  as 
an  aCting  Principle  of  univerfal  Nature,  the  Caufe 
of  all  Motion.  But  after  all,  it  is  an  occult  Quality* 
an  apparent  Hypothecs* 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Materia  Morbi,  or 
Effence  of  the  Difeafe,  which,  in  vain,  has  been 
fought  for,  and  impoffible  to  be  demonftrated : 
Having  fuppofed  a  Matter,  but  never  agreed 
among  themfelves  what  that  Matter  was,  their 
Endeavours  now  were  to  derive  this  Matter  from 
fome  Parts  of  the  Body  where  they  fuppofed  it  firft 

generated. 
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generated.  Some  Phyficians  affirm  it  flows  from 
the  Head  ;  others  as  boldly  afiert  it  is  derived  from 
the  Stomach  ;  others  from  the  Liver ;  Many  from 
the  whole  Body.  There  are  others  again  who  as 
pofitively  confine  it  locally  to  the  Joints  (a) ;  but 

all 


(a)  At  Rheuma  quod  de  Capite  de- 
fcendit. 

Marcellus. 

Itemque  de  Loco,  ubi  Materia  Artbri- 
tidis  generetur  quod  Tint  Vifcera,  ob  de 
fedlum  calidi  innati,  prcecipuevero  Hepar, 
Lien,  Stoniachus,  non  exclufo  capite:  ibi 
poftquam  Materia  ilia  ad  Tempus  latuit, 
ob  Copiam  movetur  atque  per  Circulatio 
nem  ad  Cor  defertur.  Med.  Sept. 

De  Caufa  hujus  Apoplexiae  conjuncia  et 
proxima  notatu  dignum  ell,  illam  creber- 
rime  Vafculorum  effe  in  cerebri  Cortice 
Dilationem  ;  quae  Tabulos  in  cerebri  Me- 
ditullio  ftatim  comprimi,  Spiritufque 
acit  Animales  in  iis  obflrui,  et  turbari. 
Ilia  vero  Dilatio  vel  a  Sanguinis  in  ea 
Valcula  irruentis,  et  in  iis  commorantis, 

Vitio,  - Sanguinis  nimivum  Lentor ; 

Miufma  ifthuc  Arthriticum  per  fe,  max- 
imevero  ,n&  yhtyyco  involutum  ;  fl  Cor- 
tici  impingatur,  et  in  eo  infideat,  San- 
guinem  eo  Loci  fiflit ;  et  faepenumero 
Caufa  bujus  Apoplexia:  proxima,  uti 
fufpicor,  et  conjundta  eft. 

Quare  de  bumoruin  Tranlitu  migra- 


tioneque  et  ab  Artibus  in  Partem  aliquam 
internam  receflii,  et  eorum  in  ea  Parte 
Receptione ;  deque  eorum  Medicamentis 
ore  fumptis  in  Artus  Expulflone,  extra  vero 
applicatis,  Revulfione  creberrime  nobis 
Sermo. 

Guilhelm  Mufgracve ,  M.  D.  Ex - 
oniee.  1707. 

Materia  abundans  ante  facit  Arthriti- 
cam,  Podagram,  Rheumatizando  &  im- 
plendo  Jundturam  &  Ligamenta  lata  de- 
foris  extendit  omnes  nervofas  particulas,. 

quare  infert  Dolorem.  - Jundturarum 

funt  quae  Apoftematum  generalis. - 

Membra  enim  mandantia  quantum  ad 
Phlegma  funt  Cerebrum  &  Stomacbus, 
quantum  vero  ad  Choleram  &  ad  alias 
Superfluitates  Hepar  &  Venae. 

Guido  de  Cauliaco. 

Erit  quippe  in  omni  Cor  pore  boc  qui- 
dem  Membrum  infirmiffimum,  alia  vero 
validiffima,  in  quo  omnes  tarn  Medici 
quam  Vulgaies  confentitfnt  &  proinde 
Podagricis  invalidiflimis :  univerfum  au- 
tem  Articulorum  Genus  eis,  qui  Artbri- 
tidi  obnoxii  funt,  inflrmum  Sc  Caput 

effe 
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all  indeed  fix  it  here  at  laft  as  the  natural  Seat  and 
Receptacle  of  this  fuppofed  Gouty  Matter.  Have 
they  agreed  upon  this  Point  among  themfelves  ? 
Not  at  all.  The  Phenomenon  they  have  not  been 
able  to  folve,  which  hath  been  the  Occafion  of  a 
new  Series  of  Hypothefes  and  Syftems.  Notwith- 


elTe  quibus  id  dolet.  Lienis  Vitio  labo- 

rante  Oculos  quoque  illis,  See. - Quan- 

do  Humores  tranfmittuntur  ad  Mem- 
brum  mobile,  fequitur  Mors.  Spes  fa- 
lutis  eft  revocare  Humores  ad  Artus. 

Galen  de  Nat.  Hum.  Com.  2.  p.  182. 

Humores  didlos  ad  Articulos  ferri  non 
aliqua  peculiari  Corporis  Parte  tranfmit- 
tente  fed  a  toto  Corpore  ad  Articulos  fer- 
tur. 

Galen • 

Quia  in  Arthritide  quatuor  confideran- 
tur  Parsmandans,  See.  eft  Difleniio,  See. 

N  on  quidem  a  cerebro  ipfo  cujus  Ex- 
crementa  vel  per  Palatum  Efftuentiaad 
Os,  Fauces,  afperam  Arteriam  aut  Ven- 
triculum^propelluntur ;  fed  ab  externis 
capitis  Partibus  Se  extra  Calvariem  poft- 
tis  cum  enim  Venae  quamplurimae  ab  ex¬ 
ternis  jugularibus  dedudla  eo  excurrant 
Excrementa  tenuia  ac  ferofa  ibi  deponere 
Farnelius  afterit. —  Alii  vero  Caput  qui¬ 
dem  Defluxionis  Arthritici  Originem  ag- 


nofeunt,  fed  a  Partibus  illius  interioribus 
cerebro  nimirum  effluere  fentiunt. 

Alii  denique  a  Vifceribus  imo  Ventre 
contentis  puta  Hepate,  Liene,  utero, 
aliifque,  turn  etiam  a  toto  Corpore  Hu¬ 
mores  illos  noxios  per  Venas  &  Arterias 
in  Articulos  defluere  pronuntiant.  Boneti 
de  Arthritide.  Praedi&ae  omnes  Opi- 
niones  refutantur. 

Farnelius. 

Arthritici  multi  ibi  exiftunt  ex  multi,s 
Humoribus  Crudis,  quibus  ob  Vidlum 
pleraque  Corpora  abundare  fuperius  dic¬ 
tum  eft  a  multis  etiam  frigidis  Flatibus 
Articulos  decumbentibus  a  capitifque  Di- 
ftillationibus  creberrime  ab  inaequaliffimo, 
tenuiflimeq;  Aere  Caput  maxime  laedente, 
excitatis,  ad  Articulos  delabentibus.  A 
qua  vero  Caufa  multi  habeant  Articulos 
imbecillos,  atque  ad  fufeipiendos  Hu¬ 
mores  faciles  non  eft  feitu  difficile,  quando 
illi  utuntur  Immodica  venere,  Se  frequen- 
tiffime  dulcibus  Balneis,  quae  quanto  Ar¬ 
ticulos  debilitent  atque  laxent. 


ftandin 
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Handing  thefe  Enquiries  again  were  to  no  Purpofe, 
yet  the  Luft  of  Philofophifing  led  them  Hill  on  ; 
they  were  refolved  to  leave  nothing  unattempted,  as 
Facciolati  {b )  obferved  of  a  certain  Commentator . 
the  morbid  Matter  being  fuppoled  of  fuch  or  fuch  a 
Nature,  fuppofed  to  be  formed,  generated,  or 
accumulated  in  the  Brain,  Liver,  Stomach,  &c. 
in  what  Manner  this  Matter  part,  through  what 
Parts  of  the  Body,  becomes  now  the  principal  Object 
of  their  Referches.  Here  they  alfo  difagreed  as 
much  again  as  many  new  Hypothecs  and  Contro- 
verfies  followed.  Many  would  have  the  Matter 
depofited  upon  the  Joints  by  the  Veins,  the  Arte¬ 
ries  ;  many  the  Lymphaticks ;  others  the  Nerves ; 
others  again  the  cellular  Membranes  involving  the 
Mufcles,  c.  There  are  many  whoaffertthe  Matter 


(b)  Cum  quis  hoc  in  genere  fibi  indul¬ 
ges  coepit  ut  ut  initio  pedetentim  incedat, 
cito  abripitnr  velut  impetu  Mentis  ' 


m 


modum ;  &  liquid  ex  voto  cedit,  nihil 
poftea  intentatum  relinquit. 

Facciolati  Epijf,  ad  T.  Fhompfon. 


to 
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to  be  drain’d  through  the  Glands,  or  finally  the 
Mefenteric  Veffels.  In  fhort  it  would  be  endlefs  to 
quote  their  leveral  Syftems  concerning  this  Point. 
They  reafon’d.  They  rather  dilputed  with  great 
Warmth  and  Animofity  (c),  of  the  Tranflation  of 


(c)  Pracfatos  Humorcs,  Bilem  inquam 
ac  Pituitam  a  Vifcere  principaliter  affe&o 
per  venas  ferri  ad  Articulos  in  quorum 
venulis  fi  Sanguinem  ad  Corruptionem 
difpofitum  inveniat  ilium  corrumpentes 
Dolorem  inducunr:  fin  minus  Dolorem 
excitare  non  folent. 

Hippo  c. 

Tartarus  Jun&urarum  a  Paracelficis 
indigitata.  Et  Sinovia  Tartarus  quidem 
quod  nonnunquam  inftar  Tartari  in  Arti- 
culis  concrcfcat  in  Tophum. 

Paracelfus. 

Articuli  qui  habent  Spatia  lata  a4  fuf- 
cipiendas  Superfiuitates. 

Galen .  Aphor.  31- 

In  Articulis  ipfis  vel  in  Spatio  ipforum 
medio  five  internodiis,  licet,  nonnulli  ag- 
nofcere  hoc  medium  pro  fede  capaci  no¬ 
lint,  cum  tamen  revera  fit. 

Med .  Sept.  Obfer.  28,  p.  263,  &c. 

Materia  fcilicet  febrili  in  Artus  tranf- 
lata ;  quod  Tatis  arguit  Febris  ipfa  fae- 
pius  recrudefcens  ob  Materiam  morbifi- 
cam  ab  externorum  intempeftivo  ufu 
repercuflam. 

Sydenham  de  Mori .  acutis 


All  thefe  Ibew  a  grofs,  ill-condjfion’d 
Humour,  carried  even  by  the  Blood- VeT- 
fels,  or  feparated  immediately  from  the 
Blood  by  the  fmail  Glands  ;  an  Humour 
by  far  too  grofs  and  fenfible  to  reach  the 
Nerves  or  their  Juices.  The  Nerves,  I 
fay,  whofe  P  er<vioufnefs  is  uncertain,  and 
the  Fluidity  of  their  Contents  much  more 
fo.  But,  to  be  fure,  their  Minutenefs  i« 
fuch,  as  not  to  fuffer  fo  grofs  an  Humour 
to  pafs  them. 

Cheyne  on  the  Gout ,  p.  6, 

Thefe  Obllru&ions  fall  on  the  Joints  of 
the  Limb5,  becaufe  of  the  greater  Length 
of  thefe  fmail  Veffels  between  the  Heart, 
the  Origin  of  the  Motion  of  all  the  Flu¬ 
ids,  and  thefe  Joints ;  their  other  Extre¬ 
mity  :  Whereby  the  Quicknefs  of  the 
Circulation  diminifhing,  Obftru&ions  are 
there  more  readily  formed.  By  the  Small- 
nefs  of  the  Glands  in  the  Joints ,  the  na¬ 
tural  Coldnefs  of  thefe  Parts,  their  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Heart,  their  Compref- 
fion  by  the  larger  Extremities  of  the  Bones, 
the  W  eaknefs  of  the  inward  Motion  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Blood,  upon  one  another, 
and  thereby  their  Readinefs  and  Difpofi- 
tion  to  beget  Obllru&ions  there ;  the  Joints 
become  more  liable  to  Gouty  Indifpofitions. 
See  KeilP s  Te?itamina„  p.  I  23. 

Cheyne  on  the  Gouty  p.  7.  1 737. 

this 


& 


M 
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this  Gouty  Matter,  as  may  be  read  in  a  thoufand 
Volumes.  One  would  naturally  conclude  the 
Fruitlefsnefs  and  Uncertainty  of  thefe  philofophical 
Attempts  would  have  put  an  End  to  that  Rage 
and  Licentioufnefs  of  philofophizing.  Far  from 
it.  Their  being  difappointed  had  a  contrary  Ef¬ 
fect  -3  they  were  the  more  animated  :  For  they 
now  attempt  to  find  out  the  principal,  the  natural 
Seat  of  this  Gouty  Matter,  the  particular  Parts  of 
the  Joints  muft  be  afiigned  where  this  morbid 
Matter  exerts  itfelf,  producing  thole  Symptoms,  thole 
eflential  Signs,  by  which  this  Difeale  becomes  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  all  others.  Thefe  Phenomena 
appear  to  lie  beyond  the  Reach  of  our  Philolb- 
phers,  for  they  were  as  unhappy  in  folving  thefe 
Problems ;  they  difagreed,  they  controverred, 
were  as  pofitive  as  ever.  Some  were  of  Opinion 
this  Matter  was  poured  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Joints ;  others  fixed  it  in  the  Ends  of  the  Mufcles, 

the 
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the  Ligaments,  Tendons ;  many  Phyficians  con¬ 
fined  it  to  the  Nerves,  the  Perioftium,  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  the  Veins  (d)  ;  in  fhort  there  could  be  no 

M  2  Part 


( d)  Podagras  Gfneratio  ex  uno  Arti- 
culo  Sc  progreditur  in  omnes,  Temporis 
diuturnitate  accedente.  •  Communem  ha- 
bent  hi  tres  affedtus  Humoris  redundan- 
tiam  quae  occupat  Coarticulationem. 


’A p^-eiT/?  lr/  (pteypovij  <rvvircL\jhvY\ 
nrieX  toIs  orovov  Uxv~ 

{}v  'TrtjLsyjiVTto v  tcov  vovpav. 

TloJ'a,y&L  ^  yrccd'oe  •nieX  tqis  orotri 
yiyvoy.zvov  v  tovov  r7ra,$ybvTcov 

tcov  v'ovpav  cis  {/.iTci  ,7rvpco(rco{}  ois  jz 
para, 


Qua  expleta  in  omnem  Partem  circum- 
fitae  nervolae  particulae  tenduntur,  Sc  ex 
his  Dolor  oritur. 

Galen.  de  Comp.  Med.  cap.  i.p.  206, 


Arthritis,  eft  Phlegmone,  ftabilis  circa 
Articulos  confiftens,  Dolorem  ingerens 
vehementem  Nervis  nimirum  affedtis 
p.  29  K 

Podagra,  eft  affedtus,  qui  circa  Pedes 
oritur,  &  Dolorem  movet,  affedtis  Ner¬ 
vis  idque  aliis  cum  Ardoribus,  aliis  cum 
Algore,  p.  26$. 

Galen.  Dejin.  Medic.  Tom.  2.  p.  2 65. 


Sanguis  qui  in  Articulorum  finus  con- 
fluxerit  calidus,  turn  ipfos  turn  compages 
ac  Ligamenta  diftendens,  vehementem 
Dolorem  excitare  folet :  fimiliter  etiam 
Bilis  quae  frequenter  inter  Nervos  &  Li- 
gamenta  influxerit. 

Alex.  Tralli anus. 

Cum  fenfim  tanta  Materia  ad  Articu¬ 
los  tranfmandetur,  ut  mole  fua  prius  Ner¬ 
vos  Membranas,  Tendines  obruat,  &  ad 
obeundas  rite  Adtiones  motui  &  fenfui 
convenientes  luffocet,  tandem  &  ipfa  Ofia 
Loco  fuo  dimoveat. 

J ac.  IVcncef.  Tobrenski  Obfernj.  25. 


Nous  eftabliffons  la  Caufe  de  la  Goutte 
dans  le  Peau.  Cette  Partie  du  Corps  hu- 
main  devenue  dure  Sc  ridee  par  le  pen¬ 
chant  de  l’age,  ou  obftruee  par  les  fautes 
qui  procurent  la  Goutte,  (que  nous  ferons 
voir  toutes  pro  pres  a  diminuer  l’infenfible 
Tranfpiration,)  fes  Tuyaux  excretoires 
font  la  plupart  fans  Ufuage,  la  Matiere 
qu’ils  verfoient  eft  retenue  peu  a  peu,  cir- 
cule  avec  le  Sang  &  les  autres  Liqueurs, 
&  fe  mele  avec  la  Lymphe  que  la  nature 
fait  couler  dans  les  Articles  &  parvenue  a 
un  certain  degre,  force  le  Diametre  des 
Tuyaux  excretoires  de  cette  Lymphe, 
coule  avec  elle  dans  les  Articulations, 
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Part,  whether  Vein,  Artery,  Ligament,  Nerve, 

Mufcle, 


pinfe  par  fa  falure  lcs  Membranes  &  les 
Tendons  qui  y  aboutifTent,  &  caufe  cette 
vivc  doleur  que  nous  appellons  Goutte, 
Dijfertation  fur  la  Gout/e,  par.  M. 

Default  a  Paris  1738.  p.  29. 

Principaliter  autem  hsec  Pafllo  conftitu- 
itur  in  Nervis,  vel  eorum  Colligationibus , 
turn  caetera  Morbo  confentiunt,  atque 
contiguos  vel  fuperpolitos  lacertos,  Sc  raa- 

jores  Nervos  pati  demonftrant. - Eft 

enim  Paftio  in  Nervis  conftituta  qui  ftnt 
Natura  denftjfimi,  &  inter  Articulorum 
nodos  conftituti,  quorum  Angufiite  corn- 
prim  untur,  &  ad  omnem  motum  afpe- 
rantur,  magis  in  Pedibus ,  hi  enim  pluri- 
mas  Conligat itnes  nodorum  naturalitur  ha- 
bent,  &  totum  Corpus  fuftinendo  laborant. 
Cael.  Aurel.  pag .  56a.  Amjl.  1722- 

Minime  vero  negandum  Miafma  Ar- 
thriticum  ipfos  aliquando  Tabulos  intrare 
Nervines ;  Spirituum  undulas  mifeere; 
Nubem  Animse,  et  Tor  porem  injicere. 

Cole. 

Patitur  autem  principaliter  Membrana 
quae  Ofla  circuntegit,  quam  Grseci  Peri - 
If  eon  vocant:  Item  Mufculorum  capita, 
vel  Summitates.  Denique  augmento  Paf- 
fionis  intercreatus  Humor,  &  frequenti 
Dolore  corruptus,  in  Saniem  tranfiens 
Partes  aliquas  Colleftionibus  afficit.i 

Coe  Bus  Aurel.  p.  548  and  549. 
Amfi .  1 72 2 it 


PodagricI  moriantur  fi  Natura  ad  Par¬ 
tes  extemas  propellere  ceffit  Materiam, 
non  optanda  videtur  allegata  Metaftalis. 

De  Parte  affefta  &  de  Sede  material 
Morbificae  in  Arthritide.  Perioftium  au¬ 
tem  afhrmat  efTe  Sedem  primariam,  ita 
quidem,  ut  inter  Ofla  ipfa  &  perioftium 
ab  Oifibus  diftendendo  im manes  iftos  pro¬ 
ducat  Dolores.  Ligamenta  quod  attinet, 
ea  ex  Galeno  &  Paulo  Barbette.  L. 
Anatom.  Pr  attic. 

Morbus  eft  in  venulis  Sc  intimis  Par- 
tibus* 

Hippoc. 

Many  ufeful  Obfervations  have  been 
made  upon  the  Effefts  of  the  Conjuttions 
and  Oppoftions  of  the  two  great  Lumina¬ 
ries,  on  nervous  and  Cephalick  Difeafes, 
by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Mead.  On  fome 
fuch  Perfons,  efpecially  the  moil  weakly 
and  difpirited,  the  Sun  has  an  Influence, 
much  the  fame  as  it  has  on  Plants  and 
Vegetables,  or  on  the  Summer  Animals 
(fuch  as  Infetts ,  Bats,  Owls,  SnvalBnvs, 
Dormice ,  See.  which  are  in  a  State  of  In- 
fenfibility  and  Inactivity,  during  the 
Winter  Seafon  ;  but  whofe  Juices  wee  ra- 
rified  and  expanded,  the  inward  Motion 
of  the  Parts  of  their  Fluids  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  increafed  and  ftrengthened,  their 
Circulation  promoted  and  enlarged,  their 
Perfpirations  quickened  and  augmented, 

and 
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Mufcle,  Tendon,  Membrane,  (e)  but  was 
affe&ed,  was  the  Seat  of  the  Difeafe  or  not,  juft 

as 


md  their  Spirits  cheared  and  enlivened  by 
the  kindly  Influences  of  this  material 
Deity. 

Cheyne  on  the  Gout. 

Quandoquidem  in  his  Humor  in  venis 
quam  maxime  continetur.  Quantitate 
magis  quam  Qualitate  laedens. 

Paulus  JEginetus  de  Podag.  Jan 9 
Cornario  Interpret. 

Adducit  aliam  Rationem  Andreas  Ca- 
riftiusquod  fcilicet  Medulla  Offium  fiftu- 
lis  concavis  affufa  eorumque  difie£torum 
labris  conglutinatur,  demumque  lapidef- 

cens  in  Tophum  abiit - Cur  capite  do- 

lentes  plus  fentiunt  Doloris  jam  experge- 
fa&i  quoniam  moto  capite  major  fequitur 
material  affluxus  obftru&ionefque  adau- 
gent. 

Cajfius  Proh . 

Influxu  Lunas  Caput  graviffime  doluit 
ab  co  Tempore  Mulier  omnes  Arthritidis 
Species  experitur. 

Ballonius  Epit.  p,  II, 

Mercurialis,  Lib.  I.  Cceleftium  in- 
fluxuum  Syderum  alteratus,  a  frigida  & 
maligna  materia,  a  Luminaribus  affli&is. 

Garcius,  cap.  33  .  de  Judiciis  Ge¬ 
ne  thliac. 

{e )  In  Arthriticis,  Podagricis  maxime, 
membra  intrinfecus  Diuturnitate  adeo  per- 
forari  du&ibus  finubufque  oblongis  An- 


guftis,  atque  ft  tineis  vel  Xylocampis  ex- 
efa  eftent,  feftio  oftendit,  prsefertim  car- 
nofis  in  Locis  Mufculorum,  quorum  Spa. 
tia  Nervi,  citra  omnem  annexum  perva- 
dunt,  per  quae  &  Defluxiones,  Nervi 
du£tum  comitatae,  feruntur,  a  quibus  & 
continua  Deftillatione  Humoris  ampliata 
Spatia,  veluti  attrita,  vel  levi  ex  Caufa 
Humores  commotos  fufeipiunt ;  unde 
prajeipue  accidit,  ut  diuturna  Podagra 
laborantes  facile  in  hunc  affeftum  incidant, 
malumque  fit  propter  organi  hoc  Vitium 
immedicabile  :  Impediri  tamen  poteft  ad 
Tempus  li  Corpus  non  admodum  exagite- 
tur,  atque  adftringentium  ufu,  quibus 
Membra  laxata  nonnihil  coardtantur. 

Platerus  Obfer nation,  lib .  II. 
pag.  m.  510. 

Illud  abfurdum  Humorem  Arthritidis 
de  cerebro  duci,  quia  eum  infuper  credunt 
in  medias  Artuum  Cavitates  pervehi : 
Quae  Vis  hunc  agitabit  ?  oppolitse  funt 
multae  Partes  quibus  ejufmodi  iter  penitus 
obfeptum  eft  :  Non  defunt  quidem  cerebri 
Humorem  negant  fubfidere  in  fubjedlas 
Cavitates  Artuum,  at  eum  contendunt 
eo  penctrare,  quem  vafa  Sanguinis,  Ar~ 
thritide  oriente,  exudare  putantur,  verum 
ilia  ad  Artuum  Cavernas  hand  ita  pertin- 
gunt  ut  ille  Humor  in  eas  demitti  queat : 
Quid  multa?  Nec  in  defun&orum  Arti- 
culis  ilia  Humoris  Sedes  notari  poteft. 

Schneider  us  l .  de  Catarrhis  fpecial. 

t  54s- 

In 
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as  they  were  plea  fed  to  fuppofe,  rather,  in  their 
Language,  to  demonftrate.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  politive  and  afluming  than  mechanical  Phy- 
ficians  on  fuch  Trifles. 


Notwithstanding  all  thefe  vain  Hypotheses, 
which  occafloned  fo  many  elaborate  Volumes, 
notwithftanding  the  Inftability  of  fuch  Doctrines 
founded  upon  the  Imagination  only,  befldes  their 


In  Articulis)  Humor  hie  qui  eft  Caufa 
continens,  non  conftftit  in  eo  Spatio,  feu 
ea  Cavitate,  quae  conftituunt  duo  oflium 
extrema,  quando  ftbi  invicem  compin- 
guntur  (quemadmodum  multi  hadtenus 
fomniarunt)  fed  fere  femper  in  Membra- 
nis,  Tendinibus  ac  Vinculis  extends  a  Pe- 
rioltio  Originem  fuam  habentibus,  Oflium 
extrema  ac  Mufculorum  Tendines  nedlen- 
tibus  :  Idque  cognofcitur  manifefte  fic  fe 
habere  ex  nodola  Podagra  ac  Chiragra, 
in  qua  Tophus,  feu  Humor  in  calculum 
concretus,  aperta  ruptave  cute  plerum- 
que  eruitur  e  digitorum  Articulis,  exter- 
no  Vinculo,  ut  feribit  Fernelius,  integro 
atque  illasfo  :  praeteria  ft  materia  in  Cavi- 
tatem  internam  Artie  uli  flueret,  nullus  vel 
admodum  obtufus  excitaretur  Dolor,  quod 
hoc  Vinculum  nedtens  interius  Oflium  duo 


extrema  ex  Ofle  oriatur,  nullumque  fen- 
fum  habeat.  St  ideo,  quia  cum  Oflis  Car- 
tilagine  connafcitur,  yjsvS'fiWVc 
nomen  apud  Graecos  accei  it  :  Adrianus 
SpigeUus  lib.  de  Arthrit.  A  rthriticus  Tu¬ 
mor  cubiti  fsepe  me  fpedtante  apertus  fuit, 
^Eger  cundtum  Brachium  femper  movere 
potuit:  quare  Humor  fe  in  Medios  Artus 
haud  fudit.  Nonnunquam  quoque  uni¬ 
ons  tantum  Mufculus  in  Corpore  Hominis 
Arthritici  inflammatur,  cute  integra,  nec 
in  ea  ullum  apparet  Veftigium  Inflamma- 
tionis  :  eo  loci  ft  tangitur  cutis,  Dolor  lit 
gravior  :  nimirum  intelligendum  eft  Hu- 
morem  haud  ipfum  intervallum  Artuum 
fubire  Schneiderus ,  l.  c. 

Boncti  Sepulchrctwn.  Lugd,  1 700. 

p.  436, 


bein 
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being  perpetually  fubjedt  to  change  :  One  would 
imagine,  1  fay,  this  would  have  home  Weight 
with  a  reafonable  Man  ;  muff  have  check’d  his 
Attempts  after  Phenomena  §  of  this  Nature  :  But 
I  find  other  wile. 

i  •  t  '  \ 

■t’ ,  r  -  -  *  -f  \  •  5  v  |-  '  ■;  •' 

What  are  all  thefe  Attempts  ?  We  are  yet 
got  no  farther  than  the  immediate  Caufe.  What 
is  this  when  compared,  if  we  may  ufe  the  Terms, 
with  the  almofi:  infinitely  hidden  Caufes,  I  mean  the 
firft  or  remote  Caufes,  which  were  attributed  by 
feme  of  thefe  abftrufe  Philofophers  to  the  various 
Afpedts  of  the  Planets,  the  Malignancy  of  the 
Stars,  the  Influence  of  heavenly  Bodies  ;  feme 
Phyficians  indeed  came  down  to  the  Air ;  but  the 
Air  is  not  to  be  confider’d  in  the  whole  as  an  evi*- 
dent  Caufe ;  the  remote  Caufe  muft  be  found  to 
be  feme  offending  Corpujcula ,  or  Matter  floating 
in  this  heterogeneous  Fluid.  From  hence  arofe 
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again  many  Syftems  and  Hypothefes  of  a  more 
abftrufe  and  extraordinary  Nature.  It  would  be 
end! els  to  purfue  thefe  Hypothefes ,  which  feem  to 
multiply  upon  us,  and  become  the  more  unfearch- 
able,  as  the  Subject  recedes  from  the  Bounds  of 
our  Underftanding. 

This  Defire  of  ardent  Knowledge;  the  Ina¬ 
bility  to  attain  it  to  an  eminent  Degree,  be¬ 
yond  the  Bounds  of  human  Underftanding,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confined  to  the  Moderns,  it  was  the 
Pafiion  of  the  Ancients.  The  Greeks ,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  Arabians ,  as  we  have  done,  often 
attempted,  and  as  often  failed.  Thus  have  they 
formed  an  Infinity  of  Syftems  and  Hypothefes 
perpetually  difagreeing,  concerning  the  morbifick 
Matter  of  the  Gout,  the  Parts  where  this  Matter 
was  fuppofed  to  be  generated,  through  what  Parts 

of  the  Body  it  pafled  to  the  Joints,  and  laftly,  into 
what  Parts  of  the  Joints  the  Matter  fettled,  where 

It 
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it  exerted  its  Force ;  from  whence  various  Symp¬ 
toms*  efientially  diftinguifhing  the  Gout  arole: 
By  what  means  this  gouty  Humour  was  conced¬ 
ed,  digeffed,  and  thrown  off,  or  reverted  again 
from  the  Joints  to  the  nobler  Parts  of  the  Body: 
Thele  Points*  and  no  other,  became  the  uncer¬ 
tain  Foundation  of  all  they  wrote,  I  mean  theHy- 
pothetick  Phyficians :  And  from  fuch  Principles 
arofe  the  various  Definitions  we  have  of  this  Di- 
feafe.  From  hence  they  prognofticated,  and 
from  hence  they  drew  their  Rules  of  Pradice. 
But  as  the  Seat  of  the  Difeafe,  the  peculiar  morbi- 
fick  Matter,  differed  perpetually  according  to  the 

unfettled  and  difagreeing  Sentiments  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  Phyficians  ;  lb  if  we  depended  only 
upon  thefe  vicious  Principles  of  hypothetick 
Phyfick,  we  fhould  never  be  able  to  fix  even  a 
certain  Definition ;  if  fo,  how  fhould  we  difeern 
this  Difeafe effentially  to  differ  from  another;  how 

N  fhould 
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fhould  we  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
Stages  of  the  Gout,  or  how  could  we  prefume  to 
practice  ? 

Suppose  we  were,  to  receive  thefe  hypothec 
tical  Principles  as  Elements  clearly  demon- 
ftrated,  for  fuch  the  mechanical  Phyfician  pre¬ 
tends  with  great  Oftentation  and  fhew  of  Learn¬ 
ing  they  are  ;  what  would  be  the  Event  ?  Would 
not  every  Phyfician  be  of  a  different  Opinion ; 
would  they  not  judge,  prefcribe,  direct,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  Syftems ;  and  would  not 
Phyfick  thus  become  the  moft  uncertain,  the  mod 
dangerous,  the  moft  prefumptuous  Art  ?  The  Re- 
fult  of  which  would  be  too  often  fatal.  Without 
Doubt  it  has. 

t. 

Is  it  not  amazing,  confidering  not  only  the 
Uncertainty,  but  the  Inutility  of  Hypothefes 

in 


7 
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in  Phyftck,  an  Art  which  ought,  and  can  fub- 
ftft  without  them,  as  Hippocrates  (/)  obferved  ; 
that  moft  Authors,  who  have  treated  of  Difeafes, 
have  reafoned  chiefly  on  thefe  philofophical  Points  j 
not  but  many  of  them  have  diffufed  here  and 
there  feme  ufeful  and  noble  Obfervations  of  the 
Gout  ;  but  they  have  not  reafoned  wholly  with¬ 
out  falling  into  fome  philofophical  Syftem  or 
other.  But  were  Phyflcians  obliged  to  write 
wholly  from  their  own  Practice,  from  what  they 


(e)  Nwj  f  ctAA* 

xai  tco  v  Ahhu v  wxykavnr&trwv 
Ot  cPttpl/xpy,Ot  <7T0WiV  CtWn\CdV  J'lAQZ.- 

pxri  nurd  x)  kata  yv  copilot, 

«  dn  inr)  JHTp/fcHf.  A/o  ovk 
YiZ'ntv  \yvyi  Jtsvtif  avtUoj  uVo0s<r/©“ 
J^eidcUf  foV'T«p  rd  A^AVtA^i  KOU  d'7TQ~ 
pi'oy.iVA7  'srzeteov  dvdyxY),  IojIis  km- 
yeiefin  fiy&v,  vroftifet  xpn<r§At- 
rtfieX  rcov  IJLlTidpCdV  jj  TKV  VTO  ylw  H 
Ktyoi  r if,  xa)  ytyeitTKOl  cot  t^einT  av 
AVTfO  TCP  \iyov\t,  V  T«  TOIf  AXXQVfff 
AV  elvy  &TZ  aAuQza  irh^eirs  [zL 

Ov  yd?  sr/  nrpU  *>  1*  ^pn  Wt tmf- 
XdVTA  nifty  curb  fA<?tf* 


At  verb  nunc  aliter  haec  fe  Res  habet : 
ut  enim  aliarum  Artium  cundtarum  opi 
flees  plurimtim  inter  fe  difFerunt,  turn 
Manu,  turn  Mente ;  fle  etiam  in  Medica 
evenit  Arte.  Quapropter  cenfeo  ego, 
ipfam  non  egere  imbelli  Hypothefi,  velut 
ea  quse  funt  obfeura  &  dubia  ;  de  quibus  ft 
quis  diflerere  velit,  eum  neceffe  eft  Hypo- 
theft  uti.  Velut  ft  quis  de  Meteoris  gut 
de  fubterraneis  dicat,  &  fe  fcire  quomodo 
ea  fe  habeant  profiteatur,  tamen  neque 
profitenti  ipft,  neque  A  uditoribus  mani- 
feftum  fatis  fuerit,  verane  fint,  nec  ne. 
Neque  enim  datur  aliquid,  ad  quod  Ka- 
tiones  cun  bias  referendo,  certa  feientia  ha  - 
beri  queat. 

tfippcc.  De  Vet.  Med.  Lugd.  Bat,  16 zj 

N  2 


them 
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themfelves  had  obforved,  and  only  from  what  they 
had  experienced  in  the  Courfeof  their  Practice,  giv¬ 
ing  themfelves  no  Liberty  of  philolophizing  hypo¬ 
thetically,  but  wholly  confining  themfelves  to 
Reafon,  upon  Fa£ts  \  they  would  find  it  a  very 
difficult  Matter  to  appear  eminent,  as  Writers.  So 
that  we  look  upon  thefe  philofophical  Men  to 
have  found  a  very  eafy  Path  to  Honour  and 
Riches,  which  ought  to  be  due  only  to  thofe,  who 
have  been  eminent  in  their  Profeffions,  both  on 
Account  of  their  Practice,  as  well  as  the  great 
Abilities  which  Phyficians  ought  to  have,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  excel  in  fo  ufeful  and  difficult  an 
Art,  as  Phyfick  moft  certainly  is.  The  Purfuit  after 
hidden  or  immediate  Caufos  hath  been  the  Reafon, 
and  the  only  one  I  can  affign,  of  fo  many  bad 
Writers  which  have  appeared  among  us.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  more  common  than  to  foe  fuch 
Men  flourifh  for  a  Time ;  their  Syftems  and  Opi¬ 
nions  being  only  admired  by  thofe  who  are  not 

proper 
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proper  Judges  in  Phyfick ;  but  then  have  they 
been  exploded  and  condemned  ;  their  Characters 
after  all  flood  no  longer  than  they  were  known  to 
the  Vulgar. 

These  eafy  and  dangerous  Paths  to  which  a  falfe 
Philofophy  and  Hypothefis  lead  us  fo  quick,  and 
with  fo  much  Facility  to  be  Authors,  being,  with 
Indignation,  rejected;  the  more  difficult  but  the 
more  certain,  nay,  the  only  Road  permitted,  wholly 
relying  uponObfervation,  Experience,  and  Realon. 
I  am  well  affined  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  any 
Phyficiar],  confined  to  fuch  hard,  but  neceffary 
Terms,  to  appear  with  any  Honour  in  the  Profef- 
fion ;  but  however  difficult  fuch  Terms  may  be, 
we  ffiall  attempt. 


- - Qga  me  quoque  pofFim, 

Tollere  humo - - 

Primus  ego  in  Patriam. 

Virg, 


I  SHALL, 


94  Hiftorica /, 

I  shall  endeavour  to  conform  myfelf  ftridly  to 
the  rational  Sed,  neither  wandering  into  Hypo¬ 
theses  from  a  Licentiou  fuels  in  curious  and  tri¬ 
fling  Speculations,  nor  limiting  Realon  to  Empy- 
ricifm,  nor  being  addided  to  Methodifts,  who 

i  »  ~  , 

appear  to  me  more  incOnflftent  than  the 
Empyricks ;  for  could  they  come  up  to  what  they 
promife,  notwithftanding  they  feem  with  a  Kind 
of  Humility  to  be  lels  prelumptuous  than  the  Phi- 
lolophers,  yet  they  would  do  more. 

.  V 

■  -  '  V 

However  this  is  not  from  any  Vanity  of  mine, 
in  pretending  to  confine  any  Man’s  Capacity  in 
the  Purfuit  of  medicinal  Knowledge,  but  of  pure 


Neceflity-  For  after  many  Obfervations  and  Ex- 


Themifonisvero  aerauli  fi  perpetua  quae 
promittunt  habent  magis  etiam  quam  illi 
rationales  funt„  Cel/,  Free/ 


- Quod  Medicorum  eft, 

Promittunt  Medici - 


Hor* 


penments 


\ 


i 
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periments  in  Pra&ice,  I  cannot  conceive  any  Me¬ 
thod  left  us,  but  that  of  Experience  and  Obferva- 
tion,  either  in  Regard  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Difeafe,  the  Effects  of  the  Remedies,  or  Methods 
of  Cure.  Therefore  I  fhall  proceed  upon  thefe 
Principles  only  ;  lince  no  Philofopher,  as  yet,  hath 
been  able  to  demonflrate  to  us  what  that  Matter 
of  the  Difeafe,  or  what  the  firft  or  remote  Caufe, 
from  whence  the  Gout  arifes,  befides  the  Difco- 
very  of  fuch  Things  is,  I  am  very  well  allured, 
entirely  needlefs,  Phyficians  being  able  to  gain 
their  Ends  without  fuch  Kind  of  Knowledge. 


Duofunt  apud  omnes  Homines  Inftrumenta  nempe  Ratio  & 
Experientia, 


Gakmt  L,  !♦  Method*  Medendis  3, 


The 
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•  The  Caufes,  I  mean  the  evident  Caufes  that 
produce  the  Gout,  are  the  fame  that  produce 
other  Inflammations  almoft  in  general ;  but  why 
thefe  Caufes  fhall  produce  the  Gout  rather  than 
any  other  Inflammation,  is  far  beyond,  I  confefs, 
what  I  can  account  for.  But  I  leave  that  to  thofe 
Thilofophers  (if  there  are  any  fuch )  who  are  able 
to  give  a  Reafon,  why,  upon  a  fudden  Change  of 
Air,  This  Man  falls  into  a  Pleurify,  That  a  Quincy, 
Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Cough,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  We.  perhaps  thefe  great  Men,  thefe  emi¬ 
nent  Thilofophers  may  account,  but  I  cannot,  for 
fuch  Phenomena ;  why  indeed  This  Man,  or  That 
is  from  a  fudden  Change  of  Air  feized  with  the 
Gout  rather  than  any  other  Difeafe,  but  by  what 
I  have  obferved ;  and  this  is  the  only  Reafon  I  can 
give,  that  thofe,  who  have  inherited  or  acquired 
an  inflammatory  Habit  of  Body,  either  from  vio¬ 
lent  Exercife,  high  Living,  catching  of  Cold, 


or 
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or  from  the  Ufe  of  heating  Medicines,  Contufionr> 
Fractures,  Diflocations,  or  Quantities  of  Acids 
producing  a  Flatus  or  Cholick  in  the  Stomach  or 
Bowels,  which  often  terminates  in  an  Inflamma" 
tion  of  the  Joints ;  or  laftly,  from  whatever  Caufe* 
although  unknown  to  us,  that  inflames  the  Blood, 

will*  bring  on  fome  inflammatory  Difeafe  or  other* 

•  •  t 

And  thefe  Difeales  return  again  and  again,  or  no 

at  all,  agreably  to  fome  inexplicable  Law  in  Na¬ 
ture,  or  from  fome  peculiar  Frame  or  Dilpofltion 

of  Body  veil’d  eternally  from  us.  Thus  we  have 
obferved  the  Small-Pox,  Plague,  Meafles,  &c.  fel- 

'  I 

dom  return  again.  A  Pleurily,  Quincy,  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Lungs,  many  Times the  Gout  again 

more  frequent  than  thefe.  But,  indeed,  not  al- 

■«« 

ways  fo,  for  with  fome  the  Gout  hath  returned  no 
more  ;  with  others  once  or  twice ;  but  generally, 
it  is  a  Difeafe  which  returns  the  moll  frequent  of 
any,  and  whenever  it  returns,  it  is  as  often  as  the 

O  Blood 
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Blood  becomes  inflamed,  and  this  Inflammation, 
of  the  Blood  may  proceed  from  a  thou  land  hidden, 
as  well  as  evident,  Caufes.  So,  I  think,  we  are 

no  more  certain  of  preventing  its  Return  than  we 

% 

can  prevent  a  Man’s  being  feized  with  a  Pleurily, 
Quincy,  & tc.  or  any  Other  Inflammation.  Which 
makes  it  highly  unreafonable  that  People  fliould 
expert  to  be  cured  of  this  Difeafe,  lb  as  to  prevent 
a  Relaple ;  which  is  more  than  they  expedt  in 
any  other  inflammatory  Difeafe.  A  Man  may  as 
well  expedt  after  I  had  extinguiflied  a  Fire  in  his 
Houle  that  I  fliould  prevent  its  taking  Fire 
again. 


Thus  where-ever  we  oblerve  a  Dilpolition  or 
Habit  of  Body,  productive  of  Inflammations,  that 
very  Dilpoflticn  may,  and  often  does  produce 
the  Gout,  which  after  all  is  a  real  Inflammation. 

.  „  v  A  .  ..  •.  »  i  &  *  - 

'  jf  s  *  - 

So 
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» 

So  does  it  alfo  proceed  from  thofevery  Caufes  that 
produce  other  Inflammations  in  general.  Firft, 
a  Habit  of  Body  eafy  to  be  inflamed,  or  already  in 
a  State  of  Inflammation :  The  Blood  being  ex¬ 
tremely  fubjedtto  befized,  or  already  in  that  State ; 
for  fized  Blood  are  but  other  Terms  to  fignify  in¬ 
flamed  Blood ;  for  no  phlegmonous  Tumor  can 
poflibly  arife  without  the  Blood’s  being  altered 
from  its  natural  State  to  a  State  of  Inflammation  • 
nor  can  thefe  Tumours  fuppurate  without  the 
Bloods  riling  Hill  higher :  But  fhould  thele 
Tumours  terminate  in  a  Mortification,  the  Blood 
mull  then  fuffer  the  higheft  Degree  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion  it  ever  can  alcend  to.  Thus  the  Blood  be¬ 
comes  the  only  P athognomonick  Sign  of  the  State 
of  all  phlegmonous  Tumours,  which  are,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  Foundation  of  all  inflammatory 
Fevers  univerfally,  extending  from  a  flight  Inflam- 

O  2  tion 
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0 

tion  of  the  Eyes,  or  common  Cold  to  the  Plague 
itfelf.  And  from  hence  we  may  obtain  a  certain 

Indication  of  Cure  for  all  inflammatory  Dileafes, 

^  * 

Therefore  in  thefe  Conftitutions  the  Gout  is  found 
to  be  familiar  to  thofe  who  are  more  coftive  than 
ordinary  ;  whofe  Urine  is  higher  colour’d  ;  thofe 
who  are  lubject  to  Icorbutick  Eruptions  in  the 
Skin,  which  Boerhaave  calls  an  inflammatory 
Scurvy  ;  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  gouty 
pleuretick,  confumptive  Parents ;  thole  who  have 
had  the  Small  Pox  to  a  high  Degree ;  or  from 
thofe  who  have  labour’d  under  any  Kind  of  In¬ 
flammation  to  an  eminent  Degree,  which  gene¬ 
rally  leaves  an  inflammatory  Habit  of  Body  ever 
after.  And  alfo  thofe  who  have  acquired  an  in- 
flamable  Conftitution,  as  from  violent  Exercile, 
high  Living,  an  intemperature  of  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  exceflive  Venery,  too  much  Sleep,  fudden 
Changes  of  Air,  or  from  drinking  cold  Liquors 
when  extremely  Hot,  the  Ufe  of  heating  Medi¬ 
cines 


ior 
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cincs  which  all  inflame  the  Blood :  Or  fuppofe 
fuch  People,  who  already  labour  under  any  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Inflammation  which  may  be  eafily  changed 
into  another  Malady  of  the  fame  Kind.  Thus  we 
obferve  many  who  have  been  fubjed  to  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Head,  Eyes,  Lungs,  Throat,  alio 
thofe  they  call  fcorbutick  Eruptions,  which  are 
only  another  Kind  of  Inflammation ;  or  laftly 
from  Contufions,  Fradures,  Diflocations,  which 
have  a  fuperior  Power  to  inflame  the  Blood,  and 
with  greater  Rapidity  than  I  have  ever  obierved 
any  other  Caufe,  unlefs  Pain  ;  but  Pain  will  in¬ 
flame  the  Blood  to  fuch  a  Degree  fo  foon,  that  it 
will  bring  about  a  quick  and  fudden  Revolution 
in  the  whole  Habit  of  Body  :  For  Example,  a  fla¬ 
tulent  Difeafe  creating  Pain,  far  remote,  and  differ¬ 
ing  ex  toto  genere  from  an  Inflammation  ;  yet  will 
fuch  a  crude  flatulent  Malady  foon  change  into  an 
Inflammation,  terminating  with  the  greateft  Ra¬ 
pidity  in  a  Mortification  :  And  this  we  find  to  be 
'  '  N  fo 
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fo  every  Day  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Pra&ice.  Thus 
all  Gouty  Flatulencies  in  a  few  Hours  may  turn 
to  a  Mortification  -}  fo  do  hyfterical  Cholicks  in 
Women,  as  well  as  flatulent  Cholicks  in  young 
Children,  which  always  endfirft  in  Convulfions  and 
then  a  Mortification.  Or  in  fhort  from  whatever 
hidden  or  evident  Caufe*  which  produces  Inflam¬ 
mations  in  general,  often,  nay,  al  ways,  oceafion 
the  Gout  in  particular  Conftitutions.  When 
once  this  Difeafe  hath  been  produced  we 
have  obferved  it  to  return  frequently  on  the  like 
Occafions,  and  from  thefe  very  Caufes  that  are 
productive  of  other  Inflammations  in  general. 
And  it  is  alfo  obfervable  we  are  left  fubjed  to 
other  inflammatory  Difeafes,  when  we  have  once 
fallen  into  the  Gout.  And  this  will  alfo  ferve  to 
explain  what  the  Greek ,  Roman  and  Arabian  Au¬ 
thors  have  fo  often  taught,  that  lome  particular 
Conftitutions  are  not  fubjed  to  the  Gout,  as  Wo¬ 


men, 
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men,  Children,  Eunuchs,  &C,  And  from  thefe 
Obfervations  we  are  able  to  fay  the  Aguifh,  low 
Livers,  and  all  fuch  as  are  not  fubjedt  to  Inflam¬ 
mations,  are  feldom  or  never  liable  to  the  Gout, 

Thus  we  have  been  capable  from  Experience 
and  Obfervation  alone,  without  the  Afliflance  of 


any  philofophical  Syflem  or  Hypothecs,  to  prove 


that  the  Gout  is  produced  from  thofe  very  Caufes 
in  common  which  produce  other  Inflammations ; 
and  fhall  nextfhew,  that  the  Gout  is  no  other  than 
a  common  inflammatory  Difeafe ;  fince  the  Caufe 


r  Q^se  in  Podagrlcis,  Chiragrififve  efiTe 
confueverunt,  ea  raro  in  Caftratos,  vel 
Pueros  ante  Foeminae  coitum,  vel  Muli- 


E’iojs^o/  y  'TroS'&yeiuftV,  QAhA- 
yiVOVTAt. 

Tvjj}}  ts  'troS'&yejtcL,  nv  [Azrd  KATA^n- 
via  autzh  inKaiw* 

ts  TTO^AyetA  TOV  Ay&ft- 


eres,  nifl  quibtis  Menftrua  fupprefla  funt, 
fentanr. 

Chen.  Celfust  Lib .  IV.  cvp.  24.  Di 

Arthritide. 


Eunuchi  ex  Podagra  non  laborat,  nec 
fiunt  calvi. 

Mulier  ex  Podagra  non  laborat,  nil! 
Menftrua  illi  deficiant. 

Puer  ex  Podagra  non  laborat,  antequam 
venerem  exercuerit. 

Hip ,  Jphon  VI.  28,  29,  30* 
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;  - 

is  the  fame,  I  prefume,  as  well  as  the  Difeafe  j 
only  different  Symptoms  appear  as  different  Parts 
become  affected.  For  moft  gouty  People  have 
paffed  through  fome  Species  of  Inflammation 
or  other,  before  they  fell  into  a  perfect  Gout,  or 
at  leaft  have  had  the  Gout  complicated  with 
fuch  Difeafes,  before  it  became  regular. 


BOOK 
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BOOK  in. 


u  The  Gout  begins  as  other  Inflamma- 
£<  tions  do, ,  and  is  itfelf  a  Fever  of 
u  that  Kind” 


THERE  is  nothing  more  commonly  ob- 
ferved  than  Difeafes  of  the  fame  Kind 
changing  from  one  into  another,  or  Both 

complicated  at  the  fame  Time ;  and  this  is  more 

\ 

remarkable  in  inflammatory  Difeafes  than  in  any 
other.  And  indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwife  ? 
Since  it  is  almoftimpofiiblefor  one  Part  of  the  Body 
to  become  the  principal  Seat  of  an  Inflammation, 
and  flrffc  perhaps  alone  inflamed  without  its  fpread- 

P  ing 
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ing  farther  :  For  the  whole  Body  is  capable  of  In- 
.  flammation,  and  generally  is  fo,  if  any  Part  of  it 
continues  long  inflamed ;  yet  I  fay,  the  Seat  of 
the  Difeafe,  the  principal  Part  affedted,  generally 
gives  the  Appellation  to  the  Difeafe  ;  for  example 
if  the  Pleura  fhould  be  fir  ft  and  principally  in¬ 
flamed,  although  the  whole  Body  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  inflamed  alfo,  yet  the  Difeafe  is  only 
called  a  Pleurify  ;  notwithflanding  this  is  really  a 
Complication  ftri&Jy  taken ;  for  it  is  alrnoft  im- 
poflible  for  this  Part  of  the  Body,  or  any  other  to 
be  long  inflamed  without  the  Lungs,  Mediaftinum* 
the  Brain,  and  other  neighbouring  Parts  under¬ 
going  the  like  Inflammation.  But  fuch  Difeafes 
feldom  prove  mortal,  ’till  the  Brain,  or  Lungs, 
or  both,  become  highly  inflamed  ;  and  this  is  the 
Reafon  we  find  fuch  a  Variety  of  Symptoms  at¬ 
tending  an  inflammatory  Fever.  We  feldom 
difcover  an  exquifite  Pleurify  without  fome  Symp¬ 
toms  of  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs ;  fcarce  ever 

an 
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an  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  without  fome  pleu- 
retick  Symptoms ;  or  feldom  a  Quincy,  but  the 
Lungs,  or  Pleura,  or  Brain  fhew  Signs  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  all  thefe  again  are  often  complicated  with 
fome  gouty  Pains ;  which  is  alfo  obfervable 
through  all  Inflammations  of  the  higheft  Degree, 
in  the  Small-Pox,  fpotted  Fever,  peftilential  Ma¬ 
ladies,  &C.  No  wonder  then,  that  in  an  exquifite 
Gout  there  fhould  be  Signs,  fhewing  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs,  Throat,  dsfc.  and  that  thele  really 
become  inflamed,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  and 
oftentimes  more  coniiderably  than  the  Joints  that 
were  at  firft  the  only  Seat  of  the  Difeafe.  For  it 
would  be  furpriiing  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  fix 
an  Inflammation  to  one  Part,  and  prevent  itslpread- 
ing,  or  becoming  more  confiderable  in  another.  For 
an  Inflammation  ads,  and  is  fubjed  to  all  thofe  Va¬ 
riations  in  common  with  Fire,  even  the  Words  In¬ 
flammation  and  Fire  are  fynonimous  Terms.  There 
isfuch  a  Refemblance  between  them  that  moft  Na- 

P  2  tions 
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tions  have  ufed  thefe  Words  as  fynonimous;  nay, 
more,  the  moft  learned  Boerhaave  will  have  that 
Heat  and  Burnning  in  an  Inflammation  to  proceed 
from  real  elementary  Fire  collected  in  the  Body. 

_Vf  _  |  MM  .  ,  .  \ 

The  Greeks  in  particular  called  an  Inflammation, 
by  the  Word  Fire ,  moft  People  exprefling,  in  their 
feveral  Languages,  Inflammation  and  Fire  by  the 
fame  Word. 


Thus  all  Inflammations  either  fix  or  take  their 
Beginning  from  one  principal  Part  of  the  Body, 


■  ■  . .  —————— — - - - — - 

.  ■  , ;  -  ; ,  •  ;  /  '  ..  : 

To  $n/p  Ignis  Hipp.  Phlegmone  In- 
flammatio  Febris  dicebatur  cri 'pero?  Ig¬ 
nis  major.  i 

Boerhaaroe  jcetvcoc  et  Koa  uro  hinc  per 
Ignem  Febrem  fummam  vel  Phlegmo- 
nem  fummam  intelligebat.  Mirabile  eft 
Vocem  Inflammation^  in  omnibus  fere 
Linguis  fonare  Ignem,  Latine  enim  Ig¬ 
nis,  Graece  vrup,  Gallice  le  Feu,  Belgice 
een  Ontfteking,  Brand,  Branding. 

Boerhaave  wonders  not  they  fhould 


compare  an  Inflammation  to  Fire,  fince 
he  thinks  the  Part  inflamed,  burning 
from  real  Elementary  Fiie  contained  in 
that  Part.  And  that  there  is  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Elementary  Fire  in  the  Part 
inflamed  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the 
Body.  He  fays  it  may  be  proved  by  the 
Thermometer,  £sfc. 

Commen.  in  Aphorifjn .  de  Cog?iof 
Morb.  Boerhaave, 


and 
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and  fo  afterwards,  notwithftanding  this  continues 
the  chief  Seat  of  the  Difeafe,  yet  other  Parts  in¬ 
flame  more  or  lefs;  and  oftentimes  after  a  particu¬ 
lar  Part  has  been  long  and  principally  affected,  the 
Difeafe  fhall  not  change  its  Nature ;  yet  in  Spe¬ 
cies  it  may,  becaufe  another  principal  Part  of  the 
human  Body  may  now  become  the  principal  Seat 
of  the  Difeafe,  and  fo  called  by  another  Name 
As  for  Example,  from  fome  Caufe  or  other  a  Man 
fhivers,  is  cold,  the  Nails,  the  Lips,  the  Nofe,  turns 
pale  or  livid,  he  ftretches,  gapes,  is  feized  with 
fleeting  flatulent  Pains  like  the  Cramp,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  pale,  the  Pulfe  fmall,  uncertain  fluttering,  &c. 
Now,  again,  this  Scene  foon  changes,  he  becomes 
hot,  the  Pulfe  fuller,  quicker  and  harder,  he  is 
fhort  breathed,  the  Skin  arid,  a  Abort  Cough  per¬ 
haps  comes  on  with  Stitches,  fife.  Now  here 
is  a  Pleurify,  becaufe  the  principal  Seat  of  the 
Difeafe  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura,  yet  the 

whole 
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whole  Body  is  more  or  lefs  inflamed  j  for  the  Blood 
univerfally  is  lb,  although  the  Pleura  was  much  in¬ 
flamed  to  Day,  yet  the  Throat  may  be  more  fo 
To-morrow,  the  Lungs  the  next  Day. 

,  •  ■  -■  . . 

Thus  inflammatory  Difeafes  may  change  eaflly 

from  one!  Species  to  another,  as  a  Pleurify  into  a 
Quincy,  this  into  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  a 
Peripneumony  into  the  Gout,  the  Gout  again 
into  any  of  thefe ;  and  oftentimes  thefe  Difeafes 
are  complicated  together,  as  we  fee  in  a  Fire  that 
now  rages  in  this  Houfe,  then  in  that,  fo  on  to 
every  Place  that  is  capable  of  being  kindled  into 
a  Flame ;  oftentimes  in  feveral  Places  at  once ; 
now  this  Room  becomes  the  chief  Seat  of  the 
Fire,  and  it  is  juft  accidental,  according  to  the 
Fuel  it  meets  with  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Confla¬ 
gration. 


'The 
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The  Gout  not  only  arifes  from  fuch  Caufes  that 
produce  other  Inflammations  in  general,  but  fprings 
and  is  ingrafted  upon  us  from  other  habitual  In¬ 
flammations  which  wear  away  by  Degrees,  as  the 
Gout  becomes  daily  more  exquifite.  Let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  hiftorically  ?  Generally  there  precede  many 
inflammatory  Difeales  before  the  Gout  becomes 
perfect  and  regular.  One  Man  is  perpetually  trou¬ 
bled  with  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  Head- 
Ach,  &c.  upon  every  Intemperance,  or  Change 
of  Air,  or  from  any  other  Caufe  producing  In¬ 
flammations,  till  at  laft  the  Inflammation  feizes 
the  Joints.  Sometimes  thele  Inflammations  ap¬ 
pear  partly  together,  ’till  by  Degrees  the  Joints 
become  the  principal  Seat  of  the  Dileale.  An¬ 
other  is  fubjedt  perpetually  to  Inflammations  of 
the  Throat,  Lungs,  or  pleuretick  Dilorders ;  at 
laft  lome  fleeting  gouty  Pains  attend  thefe  Symp¬ 
toms,  ’till  by  Degrees  the  Joints  become  the 
principal  Seat  of  the  Inflammation,  and  fo  con- 

ftitutes 
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flitutes  the  Gout ;  others  again  are  coflive,  their 
Urine  higher  coloured.  Eruptions  in  the  Skin, 

Pains  a-crofs  the  Loins  upon  every  Cold,  or  In¬ 
temperance,  with  Quantities  of  red  Gravel,  or  a 

i 

thick,  luteritious  Sediment  in  the  Urine  ;  in  fuch 
a  State  many  continue,  ’till  at  lad  fome  gouty 
Pains  attend  thefe  Symptoms,  and  the  Joints  here 
again  often  become  the  principal  of  the  Inflam¬ 
mation.  Others  are  fubjedt  to  the  Hemorrhoides, 
and  by  the  Lofs  of  Blood  from  thofe  Parts,  the 
Difeafe  is  folved,  which  arofe  from  a  Caufe 
producing  an  Inflammation;  and  thefe  may 
not  always  return  alone,  but  fome  gouty  Pains 
attend,  and  from  the  next  Intemperance,  Change 
of  Air,  or  whatever  Caufe  produces  another  In¬ 
flammation  may  produce  now  an  Inflammation 
about  the  Joints,  and  fo  conftitute  a  Gout. 
Now  all  the  Reafon,  at  leaf!,  I  can  give,  is  this, 
that  Nature  hath  taken  another  Courfe  to  put 
off  that  which  would  have  produced  a  Difeafe. 

Thus 
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The  Gout  generally  takes  its  Rife  with  other 
inflammatory  Maladies,  becomes  more  and  more 
confiderable,  ’till  at  length  it  reigns  wholly 
alone,  and  often  afterwards  returns  inftead  of 
fuch  an  habitual  Quincy,  Pleurify,  Peripneu¬ 
monia,  Hemorrhoids,  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes, 
Head,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  Gravel,  &c. 

We  have  obferved  the  Gout  to  be  produced  as 
other  Inflammations  are  from  the  very  lame 
Caufes,  it  approaches  alfo  as  a  common  In¬ 
flammation,  and  generally  begins  with  a  Rigor 
or  cold  Fit;  the  Water  is  thin,  pale,  the  Pulle 
fmall,  uncertain,  the  Nails  livid,  the  Lips  are 
pale,  they  tremble,  the  Nofe  cold,  in  Ihort  a 
crude  Habit  appears ;  ’till  at  laft  the  fleeting 
Pains  that  feem’d  to  have  been  Wind,  now  feem  to 
fix  upon  the  Joints,  which  become  the  Center 
of  the  Pains,  the  Pulfe  grows  fuller,  harder, 

Q  fwifter 
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fwifter,  Heat  arifes,  and  the  whole  Affair  foon 
terminates  in  an  inflammatory  Fever,  we  rife  from 
a  poor,  crude,  flatulent  Habit  of  Body,  and  become 
hot  and  feverifh,  which  (hews  the  Gout  not  only 
to  approach  as  an  Inflammation,  but  is  itfelf  a 
Fever  of  that  kind  ;  or  fhould  the  Patient  labour 
already  with  any  kind  of  Inflammation,  as  aPleu- 
rify,  Quincy,  &*c.  and  the  Gout  be  joined  with 
thefe  Difeafes,  the  gouty  Pains  muff  be  inflamma¬ 
tory  j  or  if  thefe  decreafe,  and  the  gouty  Symp¬ 
toms  remain,  a  Fever  attending  all  the  while,  it 
fhews  it  muff  have  been  propagated  during  an  In¬ 
flammation,  and  therefore  of  that  kind.  For  fhould 
thefe  Symptoms  attend  an  Ague,  or  any  other  crude, 
flatulent  Difeafe,  which  they  never  do,  one  or 
the  other  muff  give  way ;  for  did  they  not,  the 
Body,  at  the  fame  muff  fuffer  two  Difeafes  of 
a  different  Kind  in  their  own  Nature,  which 
is  impoffible ;  which  farther  fhews  the  Difeafe 
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to  be  of  an  inflammatory  Nature.  And  this  is 
the  Reafon  why  an  intermitting  Fever  becomes 
often  falutary,  efpecially  where  there  have  been 
Abfceffes  in  the  Body.  The  Gout  often  folves 
an  Ague,  an  Ague  the  Gout,  the  Small  Pox> 
Chlorojis ,  Arthritick  Pains  and  Hyfterick  Cho- 
lick.  Hippocrates  obferved  a  Flatus,  in  his  Time, 
to  have  often  folved  fevere  gouty  Pains.  Thefe 
Obfervations  drawn  from  Practice  prove  a  pofteri- 
ori ,  and  even  to  demonftration,  that  whatever  the 
Difeale  be,  if  it  differs  ex  toto  caelo  from  ano¬ 
ther;  the  Difeafe  that  folves  the  other,  mull  be 
of  another  Nature.  Thus  moll  Difeafes  are 
either  of  the  inflammatory  Kind,  or  the  Re¬ 
verie  ;  and  although  they  differ  infinitely  in  Spe¬ 
cies,  yet  in  Genus  they  only  differ  as  inflam¬ 
matory  Difeales,  or  crude  and  flatulent;  fo  if 
the  Gout  fucceeds  an  Ague,  if  the  Gout  takes 
of  the  flatulent  and  crude  Symptoms,  if  it  folves 

2  the 
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the  Hyfterick,  it  mu  ft  be  of  an  inflammatory 
Difpofttion  :  For  the  very  Nature  of  the  Difeafe, 
whatever  it  be,  has  the  fame  Effect  upon  us  as 
if  we  were  artificially  kindling  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  Habit  of  Body.  For  in  an 
Hyfterick  Fit,  a  flatulent  Choliek,  a  low  crude 
Habit  of  Body,  are  not  Medicines  to  be  warm,  heat¬ 
ing,  are  they  not  fuch  Medicines  as  raife  an  In¬ 
flammation,  is  not  the  Defign  of  the  Phyfician  to 
produce  a  Fever ;  nay,  muft  not  an  inflammatory 
Fever  be  produced  before  thefe  poor,  low,  flatulent 
Symptoms  difappear  ?  There  muft,  before  there 
can  be  brought  about  a  lalutary  Revolution. 
Therefore  when  gouty  Pains  break  forth,  they 
are  Signs  that  the  Body  now  labours  with 
an  Inflammation.  Therefore  flatulent  Cholicks* 
and  many  Difeafes,  cannot  fubfift  any  longer 
after  this  Revolution  in  the  human  Body.  An 
Inflammation  being  now  produced,,  the  Blood 
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being  alio  inflamed,  the  former  Medicines  and  Re¬ 
gimen,  or  Nature  alone,  which  brought  on  this 
Change  in  the  Habit,  if  not  oppofed,  and 
Regimen  altered  ;  what  would  be  the  Con- 
fequence  ?  Why  the  Inflammation  would  ftill  af- 
cend,  from  the  Effe&s,  you  fee,  of- fuch  a  Regi¬ 
men,  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  becomes  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  for  which  Reafon  I  conclude-^ 
with  this  Aphorifm,  The  Gout  makes  its  Ap- 
proaches  as  other  Difeafes  of  the  inflammatory 
Kind  do ,  and  is  itfelf  no  other  than  a  Fever  of 
that  Kind . 

Thus  far  we  have  fhewn  the  Caufes  to  be  the 
fame  that  are  productive  of  Inflammations  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  Approach  of  the  Difeafe  the  lame,  the 
Medicines  and  Regimen  that  have  a  Power  to 
raife  other  Inflammations,  will  be  found  to  have 
the  lame  Power  to  raile  the  Gout,  and  what 

controuls 
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controuls  or  refolves  other  Inflammations  will 
have  the  fame  Effedt  in  the  Gout. 

And  this  is  proving,  from  Experience  and 
Obfervation  in  the  Pradtice  of  Phyflck,  the  Truth 
of  what  I  faid ;  that  the  Gout  is,  after  all,  an  in¬ 
flammatory  Difeafe,  which  no  Hypothefis  can 
ever  do.  But  when  once  this  Malady  appears 
perfedt,  it  hath  all  the  Marks  of  a  true  In¬ 
flammation  with  other  Inflammations  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

After  thefe  Rigors  and  crude  State  or  Habit 
of  Body,  which  generally  precede  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  inflammatory  Symptoms  inftantly  arife,  the 
Difeafe  afcends  and  conftitutes,  by  Degrees,  a  true 
inflammatory  Fever;  or  Signs  of  Inflammation 
fuceeed  thefe  Rigors,  affedting  other  Parts  with 
real,  inflammatory  Signs,  as  fore  Throat,  Stitches, 

Shortnefs 
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Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Hoarfenefs,  Head-Ach,  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Eyes,  Pains  between  the  Loins, 
Hemorrhoids,  wandering  Pains  in  the  mufcular 
Parts  of  the  Neck,  what  People  corruptly  call  a 
Creek  in  the  Neck ;  many  of  thefe  Symptoms, 
more  or  left,  appearing  at  firft,  but  foon  after 
the  Difeafe  makes  towards  the  Joints,  and  by 
Degrees  center  there,  until  fome  or  other  of  the 
Joints  become  loorier  or  later  the  principal  Seat  of 
the  Difeafe,  the  Symptoms  of  other  inflammatory 
Difeafes  decreaflng  as  the  gouty  Pains  afcend, 
’till  at  length  the  Difeafe  appears  lefs  complicated, 
fwallowing  up  all  the  Reft,  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  per¬ 
fect  Gout,  a  perfect  Inflammation :  For  an  inflam¬ 
matory  Fever  muft  neceflarily  attend  the  Courfe  of 
fuch  violent  Symptoms,  the  Difeafe  having  in- 

ftantly  feized  one  Joint  or  more,  but  generally 
that  of  the  great  Toe  ;  or  elfe  by  flow  Degrees 
makes  to  thefe  Parts,  after  having  pafled  through 

many 
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many  Parts  of  the  Body,  come  here  at  laft,  and 
then  makes  it’s  Rounds  from  one  Joint  to  another* 
’till  it  hath  gone  its  ufual  Courfe.  The  Pains 
are  more  violent  towards  Night,  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  eafier  ;  they  are  lancing,  tearing,  the  Limbs 
cramp’d,  ftiff,  contracted ;  the  Joints  feem 
heavy,  diflocated,  bruifed,  fore ;  they  fwell, 
they  fhine,  grow  red,  fiery,  the  Pains  are 
burning,  fcalding,  pricking,  lancing ;  the  Skin 

fometimes  dark,  fpotted  with  livid  or  purple  Spots, 
the  Parts  Jblifter,  but  generally  fcale;  and  thefe 
Symptoms  vary  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Degree  of  Inflammation  ftill  in  common  with 
other  phlegmonous  Tumors.  The  Parts  alfo 
fometimes  fuppurating  with  white  kind  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  pouring  out  a  foft  chalky  Subftance,  but 
more  frequently  hardens  into  Nodes,  in  which 
perfedt  Chalk-Stones  are  formed.  At  other  Times 
the  Joints  remain  diftorted,  diflocated,  they  are 

Ipread 
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Ipread,  contra&ed,  often  relax’d,  the  Limbs 
emaciate,  they  become  dry,  arid.  Nay,  (*)  I 
have  feen  the  Inflammation  terminate  in  a  gan¬ 
grenous  Tumor,  from  whence  there  diftill’d  a 
kind  of  thin  corroding  Ichor. 

Sometimes  the  Pulfe  quicker,  harder,  fuller, 
the  Urine  yellower,  redder,  darker,  ftill  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Degree  of  Inflammation  ;  the  Skin 
drier,  hotter,  tighter ;  the  Sweats  light,  more  pro- 
fule,  ftill  according  to  the  Degree  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion;  the  Tongue  white,  foul,  yellow,  darker,  black, 
ftill  according  to  the  Degree  of  Inflammation  ;  the 


(* )  Edward  Kemys,  Efq ;  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Monmouth ,  being  extremely 
fubj eft  to  the  Gout,  took  cold,  going  by 
Water;  he  had  flight  Pains  in  his  Joints, 
attended  with  a  Cough,  his  Breath  ftiortf 
fometimes  there  was  a  Weight  or  Oppreft 
Aon  about  the  Cheft:  He  fuppofed  the 
gouty  Matter  recoiled,  he  would  have  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Gout  from  the  Lungs,  the 
Cheft  ;  they  would  have  fixed  it  upon  the 


Joints  ;  he  drank  freely  of  white  Wine, 
or  other  Liquors  that  wereftrong,  the  In¬ 
flammation  arofe,  the  Pulfe  became  quick, 
full,  hard  ;  he  was  hoarfe,  he  fpit  Blood, 
had  bloody  Stools,  was  bled,  the  Blood 
was  fized  an  Inch  thick ;  the  Top  of  the 
Inftep  inflamed,  burft,  pouring  outa  chalky 
Matter,  from  whence  there  ouz^d  alfo  an 
Ichor.  The  Difeafe  being  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  at  firft,  no  wonder  he  died. 


R 


Fever 
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Fever  high,  higher  and  higher  ftill ;  for  all  thefe 
Symptoms  are  not  only  the  Signs  of  Inflammation, 
but  from  hence  alone  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  Heighth  of  the  Fever,  and  of  what  kind- 
Thefe  being  the  diftinguifhing  Marks  of 
all  inflammatory  Fevers,  and  of  every  Degree, 
notwithftanding  they  may  differ  infinitely  in  Spe¬ 
cies,  yet  they  differ  not  in  kind.  For  what  can 
be  expected  when  we  find  the  Urine  be¬ 
come  high-coloured,  the  Pulfe  hard,  quick,  the 
Pains  extreme,  the  Blood  vaftly  fized,  and  the 
Fever  high  ;  we  can  but  raife  thefe  Symptoms  yet 
’till  the  Water  becomes  black,  the  fwollen  Parts 
livid,  the  Pulfe  intermitting,  creeping,  the  Blood 
breaking  out  of  its  Bounds ;  the  Eyes  dreaming  or 
Blood-fhot ;  a  Diarrhoea,  V omiting  of  Blood,  bloody 
Urine,  the  Blood  fized,  (taken  from  the  Arm, 
ftreaming  from  a  large  Orifice)  to  an  im- 
menfe  Degree,  and  oftentimes  the  Size  diffolved, 
fwimming  like  Oil  upon  the  Surface  of  the  whole 
Mafs?  What  are  thefe  Symptoms  but  peftilential. 


e 


or 
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or  the  Plague  itfelf,  the  higheft  inflammatory  Fe¬ 
ver  the  human  Body  is  capable  of  undergoing:  So 
whatever  may  be  theCaufe  producing  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  whatever  Parts  of  the  Body  become  the  Seat 
of  an  Inflammation,  Hill  the  Difeafe  in  kind  is  the 
fame.  Phlegmonous  Tumors  generally  terminating, 
either  by  Relblution,  Suppuration  or  Mortification, 
whatever  the  Caufe  may  be,  whether  from  an  ill 
Habit  of  Body,  capable  oi  the  high  Inflammation, 

V*  v  ~ 

whether  from  a  contagious  Air,  the  Breath  of  a  pes¬ 
tiferous  Man ;  whether  from  a  corrupted  Food ; 
whether  from  violent  Heat,  the  Poifon  of  Serpents, 
the  intemperate  Ufe  of  Steel,  the  Bark,  Opium, 
or  other  Medicines  injudicioufly  taken  in 
particular  Stages  of  Difeafes,  in  particular  Con- 
ftitutions ;  whether  from  Contufions,  Diflocations 
or  F ra&ures,  or  from  whatever  Caule  that  fo  ope¬ 
rates,  as  to  deftroy  the  Patient  from  Inflammations 
terminating  in  Sphacilation,  ftill  they  die  of  a 
Plague  or  peftilential  Fever. 

R  2 
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And  if  this  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  Gout 
to  be  an  inflammatory  Fever,  I  know  not  what 
is.  *  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  by  Obfervation 
and  Experience,  from  repeated  Practice,  we  can 
have  any  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  a  Difeafe  ; 
for  the  Effence  or  firft  Caufe  or  Matter  of  the 
Difeafe  lies  far  beyond  our  Senfes,  and  only  the 
Signs  and  Effects  are  difclofed  to  us.  And  how 
infignificant,  and  how  vain  would  be  our  Endea¬ 
vours  from  any  pbilofophical  Syftem  or  Hypothefis 
to  go  farther  than  the  juft  Bounds  of  our  Reafon  ? 
And  how  trifling  would  it  be,  and  how  infup- 
portable  to  a  Practitioner,  where  the  Life  of  his 
Patient  is  concerned,  and  his  Reputation  at  Stake, 
to  be  talking  of  animal  Spirits,  nervous  Juice ; 
the  Veflels  contracted,  animal  Salts,  Cohefion  of 
Parts,  the  Force  of  Attraction,  a  morbific k  Mat¬ 
ter,  Perfpiration  check’d,  with  a  thou  fa  nd  Chi¬ 
mera’s  more  of  this  Kind.  But  fhould  they  take 
any  of  thefe  Suppofitions  for  Principles  and  Indi¬ 
cations 
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cations  to  prefcribe  from,  how  prefumptuous  (to 
lay  the  leafl )  the  Practice  ?  Laying  afide  the 
Danger,  it  would  be  much  the  fame  as  if  a 

Man,  intent  upon  a  Journey,  fhould  flop  every 
now  and  then  to  confider  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil,  the  Compofition  of  the  Earth  he  rides  over, 
as  if  this  was  neceflary  to  guide  him  in  his 
Way,  cr  facilitate  his  Journey  ;  while  he  is  thus 
employed,  he  neglects  the  principal  Buftnefs, 
which  was  his  Journey  ;  and  either  lofes  his  Way, 
or  arrives  too  late.  So  that,  to  know  more,  or 
undertake  more  than  is  juft  neceflary  to  our  Point, 
is  furely  no  Part  of  Wildom.  Thus  at  laft  having 
from  many  Oblervations  difcovered  that  the  Caufes 
producing  the  Gout  are  the  fame  with  thofe,  pro¬ 
ducing  other  Inflammations  in  general ;  that  the 
Approaches  of  the  Difeafe  are  again  the  fame  with 
others  of  the  like  Nature,  and  that  when  it  is  con- 
ftituted  a  regular  Gout,  it  is  an  inflammatory  Fe¬ 
ver  :  And  fince  it  is  a  common  inflammatory  Fe¬ 


ver, 
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ver,  we  fliall  next  fliew  that  by  admitting  of  no 
Hypothecs  nor  philofophical  Syftem,  we  ought  to 
conflder  the  Gout  in  no  other  Light  than  a  com¬ 
mon  Inflammation.  And  from  another  Series  of 
practical  Obfervations,  I  fliall  proceed  to  give  my 
Opinion  in  what  Manner  it  ought  to  be  treated. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  Cure,  it  would  be 
proper,  notwithftanding  we  have  declared  the 
Nature  of  the  Gout  in  general  and  alio  the  feveral 
Stages  of  it,  to  fliew  the  various  Dileafes  with 
which  the  Gout  is  often  complicated. 


BOOK 
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BOOK  IV. 


Hypothefes  are  dangerous  Indications 

of  Cure. 


DISEASES  not  only  differ  in  Kind, 

infinitely  in  Species ;  but  they  allb  dif¬ 
fer  again  according  to  the  feveral  Stages 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Compafs  of  one  indivi¬ 
dual  Difeafe.  For  a  Dileafe  of  the  lame  Species 
may  differ  from  another,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
quite  of  a  different  Nature.  As  for  example ;  one 
Man  in  the  Gout  or  Small  Pox  may  differ  at  feme 

par- 


I 

V 

&  _ 
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ticular  Time  from  another  of  the  fame  Difeafe ; 
nay,  he  himfelf  at  one  Time  may  have  the  Gout 
as  much  different  from  another  Time,  as  if  they 
were  quite  different  Difeafes.  And  v/hat  confti- 
tutes  thefe  feveral  Stages  and  Difcriminations  in  Di¬ 
feafes  of  the  fame  Species,  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  account  for  (*),  if  we  confider  the  different 
Ages,  Sexes,  Conflitutions  of  People j  their  Way 
of  Life  various,  the  Impreffion  of  former  Difeafes, 
the  Ufe  of  Medicines,  Diverfity  of  Climates,  Oc¬ 
cupations  of  Life,  Situation  of  Countries,  &C. 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  almoft  furprifing 
to  find  any  two  Men  pafs  through  the  very  fame 
Stages  of  one  individual  Difeafe,  but  tnat  the  Small 


(*)  Quum  porro  ipfa  Hominum  Cor-  \ 
pora,  Ratione  Difpofitionis,  &  Strudlurae, 
nativae  Partium,  Ratione  Otaris,  quavis 
Periodo  mutationein  inferentis  Ratione 
Locorum  &  climatum  immo  Anni  Tem- 
porum,  quae  aeris,  genuini  vitalium  mo* 


tuum  Pabuli,  Temperiem  mirifice  immu- 
tant,  nec  non  Ratione  Viftus  &  Vitae  Re- 
giminis,  aliam  atque  aliam  Habitudinem 
in  fun&ionibus  obeundis  induant. 

Hoffman.  Prtef  ad  Canting.  In - 
troduc.  Hales  1726. 


Pox, 
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Fox,  Gout,  or  Stone  differ  very  much  at  one 
Time  from  what  they  do  at  another.  And  the 
Reafon  is,  from  thefe  evident  Caufes  co-operating 
we  find^  fo  many  Stages  in  one  particular  Di¬ 
feafe  ;  fo  that  if  the  Signs  that  diftinguifh  one 
Difeafe  from  another,  fhould  be  well  known,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  This  to  be 
the  Gout,  That  the  Small  Pox,  or  That  to  be 
the  Plague  ;  I  fay,  from  this  Knowledge  only,  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  prefcribe  a  Medicine  for 
the  Gout,  Small  Pox,  Plague,  or  any  other  Di- 
ftemper  in  general.  And  indeed  were  a  Phyfi- 
cian  to  arrive  fo  far  as  to  diftinguifh  one  Difeafe 
from  another,  (no  Empirick  prefumes  even  to  do 
this),  yet  this  is  not  fofficient ;  we  are  to  know 
more ;  For  fince  there  are  feveral  Stages  in  one 
individual  Difeafe,  produced  from  thofe  evident 
Caufes  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  perhaps  a 
thoufand  more  unknown,  it  follows,  that  fince 

S  there 
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there  are  fo  many  Stages  differing  at  one  Time 
from  another  in  a  Difeafe  of  the  fame  Species 
and  fb  far  different,  as  if  one  of  thefe  Difeafes 
really  differ’d  from  another  in  Kind,  therefore 
demanding  as  different  a  Manner  of  Treatment, 
as  if  they  were  quite  different  Difeafes  in  Genus  ; 
which  makes  it  impoffible  for  any  Man,  let  him 
be  ever  fo  learned  a  Phyfician,  to  prefcribe  for 
any  one  Difeafe  in  general,  unlefs  he  knows  the 
feveral  Stages  in  particular  that  are  to  be  found, 
in  that  Difeafe.  Becaufe  there  are  Stages  in  every 
Difeafe,  requiring  fomething  particular  to  be 
done  at  one  Time  which  fhould  not  be  done  at 
another.  To  he  able  to  dijlinguijh  thefe  feveral 
Stages  and  Difcrimi nati ons  in  one  and  the  fame 
Difeafe ,  to  know  how  to  aSi  upon  fuch  particular 
Occafiony  is  the  chief  Excellency ,  and  diftinguijh- 
ing  Mark  of  the  Thyfcian ,  it  is  only  here  his 
great  Sagacity  can  appear.  So  that,  unlefs  Phy- 

(  ficians. 
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iicians,  when  they  give  us  a  (*)  Catalogue  of 
Medicines,  direCt  not  only  in  what  Difeafes  fuch 
Medicines  are  of  Vfe,  but  even  in  what  particular 
Stages  of  thofe  Difeafes, 'they  do  nothing  ;  no,  not- 
withftanding  they  defcribed  all  the  Symptoms 
which  mark  one  Difeafe  from  another  in  general, 
could  explain  the  Caufes,  both  evident  and  hid¬ 
den,  that  produce  thofe  Difeafes  in  general,  they 
do  no  nothing,  unlels  they  defcend  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  Stages  of  a  Difeafe ;  we  are  not,  as  Boer- 
haave  fays,  to  be  taken  up  with  the  bare  Name 
of  a  Difeafe ;  we  are  not  to  prefcribe  lo  and  lb, 
becaufe  it  is  the  Gout,  the  Plague,  the  Small 
Pox ;  but  becaufe  there  are  fuch  particular  Occa- 
fions  in  fuch  particular  Stages  in  the  Small  Pox’ 
the  Gout,  the  Plague.  Few,  even  very  few,  un- 
lefs  very  great  and  judicious  Practitioners,  have 


(*)  Difpenfatory. 

S  2 


con- 
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considered  this  important  Point,  this  Bafts  upon 
which  Phjftck  Jiands ;  and  a  Fault  here,  is  of  the 
higheft  Confecjuence. 

Hence,  we  either  adt  from  a  reafonable  Motive, 
from  Superftition,  or,  from  fome  philolophical  Sy- 
ftems  or  Hypothecs :  But  Men,  who  adl  from 
Reafon ,  will  not  be  taken  up  with  the  Names  of 
Diftempers,  or  Difeafes  in  general  ;  they  are  more 
exadt,  they  confider  the  Nature  and  the  various 
Circumftances  in  every  Difeafes;  they  will  not 
prefcribe  in  the  Gout,  the  Plague,  &fc.  as  too 
many  have,  becaufe  it  is  the  Plague,  &c.  but 
they  adt  fo  and  lo,  becaule  the  Plague  is  a  Difeale 
of  the  higheft  Inflammation.  Let  us  give  an  In- 
ftance  of  a  vitious  Pradlice.  The  being  tied  down 
to  the  bare  Name  of  a  Difeale,  or  fome  philolb- 
phical  Syftem  hath  been  of  fuch  Confequence  to 
Mankind  that  whoever  looks  into  the  Hiftory  of 
Phyfick  will,  no  doubt  of  it,  find  fuch  Pradtice 

founded 
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founded  upon  fuch  Principles ;  a  very  melancholy 
Subjedt  to  reflect  on:  For  Example,  our  own 
illuftrious  Sydenham ,  deligned  by  Providence  for 

the  good  of  Mankind,  being  called  for  to  attend 
in  this  Difeafe,  when  it  firft  appeared  in  the  Year 
1 665  (*),  and  before,  it  had  the  Appellation  of 


(*')  At  the  Beginning  of  'May  1665, 
I  vifited  a  noble  Lady,  of  about  21  Years 
of  Age,  of  a  fanguine  Completion ;  be 
Tides  the  burning  Fever,  which,  began  a 
little  before,  frequent  Vomitings  and  other 

febrile  Symptoms  troubled  her. - 1  had 

many  Thoughts  for  Tome  Days  after 
about  the  odd  Difpofition  of  this  Fever; 
and  at  length  remembring  the  violeut  Heat 
which  continued,  even  after  repeating. 
Bleeding,  that  there  was  a  Rednefs  in  the 
Cheeks,  and  fome  Drops  of  Blood  flowed 
from  the  Noftrils  a  little  before  her  Death, 
and  that  alfo  the  Blood,  when  it  was  cold 
in  the  Porringers,  was  like  that  which  is 
taken  from  thofe  that  have  a  Pleurijy  ; 
moreover,  that  flie  had  a  Cough  and  ob- 
fcure  Pains  in  the  vital  Parts ;  befides  that 
Seafon  of  the  Year  approached,  which 
contains  the  End  of  the  Spring  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Summer,  and  which  is 
lefs  difpofed  for  the  Production  of  conti¬ 
nual  Fevers  (for  thefe,  of  their  own  Ac¬ 
cord,  at  this  Time  either  turn  to  Jgues, 


or  fuddenly  change  to  FleuriJFs ,  or  other 
Inflammations  of  the  like  kind)  ;  and 
Iaftly,  that  Pl’eurifies,  2X  this  Time  were 
epidemical :  All  thefe  Things,  I  fay,  be- 
duly  weighed,  I  was  of  Opinion,  that  this 
Fever ,  though  it  wonted  the  pathognomo- 
nick  Signs  of  a  Pleurijy ,  had  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  a  Symptom,  on  the  Account  of  a 
certain  Inflammation  lurking  about  the 
vital  Parts,  though  there  was  no  Pain  of 
the  Side,  and  no  conflderable  Difficulty  of 
Breathing.  In  a  Word,  I  was  at  length 
perfuaded,  that  I  ought  wholly  to  have 
proceeded  in  the  aforefaid  Cafe  with  the 
fame  Method  I  had  often  ufed  with  good 
Succefs  in  a  Pleurijy.  And  truly  after¬ 
wards  it  fucceeded  as  well  as  could  be 
wifhed  ;  for,  being  called  a  little  while 
afterwards  to  a  Man  that  was  ill  exactly 
after  the  fame  manner ;  I  began  and  finifli- 
ed  the  Cure  by  repeated  Bleeding,  as  is 
commended  in  a  Pleurijy . 

Sydenham ,  p,  70,  71,  by  Pech)\ 
M,  D.  1734. 
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the  Plague,  from  his  Reafon,  Experience  and 
Obfervations,  this  great  Man  foon  dilcovered  the 
Difeafe  to  be  no  other  than  a  Fever  of  the  higheft 
Inflammation,  treated  it  as  fuch,  by  Bleeding,  Me. 
and  happily  fucceeded.  No  wonder  he  fucceed- 
ed  ;  the  Difeafe,  although  the  Plague,  was  an 

Inflammation,  and  no  one  knew  better  than 

* 

Sydenham  did  the  Cure  of  Maladies  of  that 
Kind ;  and,  indeed,  in  Difeafes  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  Nature,  if  I  may  prefume  to  give  my 
Opinion  of  fo  great  a  Genius,  he  principally 
excelled :  But  as  foon  as  this  Malady  was  de- 

•  f.  s*  ■  ✓  •  if  -  -  *•' 

dared  to  be  the  Plague,  the  Torrent  of  thofe 
Phyflcians,  at  that  Time  of  Day,  who  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Name  of  a  Difeafe,  and  who  drew 

their  Practice  from  Hypothe/es  bore  down  his  fuperior 
Judgment  ;  they  went  upon  their  Cordials, 
Alexipharmicks,  in  order  to  expel  the  fuppofed 
poifonous  Matter  of  the  Difeafe  from  the  Heart, 
from  the  nobler  Parts,  and  to  fatisfy  fuch  Hy- 
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pothefis,  the  Difeafe  was  kindled  to  an  immenfe 
Degree,  and  deftroyed  Thoufands. 

But  Sydenham ,  led  by  Obfervation  and  Expe¬ 
rience,  could  not  be  perfuaded  but  it  was  an 
high  Inflammation,  he  confldered  the  Nature  of 
the  Difeafe,  nor  the  Name,  he  was  governed  by 
juft  Principles,  and  declared  that,  if  his  Opinion 
had  been  followed,  he  doubted  not  of  Succefs, 
nay  he  confirmed  it  by  his  Practice,  however 
the  Phyficians  oppofed  him  in  fo  important  an 
Affair;  but,  what  a  Misfortune  was  this  to 
his  Country,  and  to  the  World  fince,  let  any  Man 
of  Humanity  confider.  However,  fince  he  failed 
in  bringing  about  fo  neceffary  a  Revolution  in  the 
Treatment  of  this  Difeafe,  by  which  Millions  per¬ 
haps  might  have  been  prefer ved,  yet  he  partly 
fucceeded  in  regard  to  the  Small  Pox,  another 
kind  of  Plague,  by  cooling,  by  reftraining  the 
Impetuofity  of  the  Inflammation,  by  preventing 

the 
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the  too  quick  Eruption,  while  others,  by  the 
hotteft  Medicines,  guided  by  much  the  fame 
Hypothecs  as  in  the  Plague,  (to  ufe  their  Stile) 
endeavour’d  to  drive  out  the  morbifick  Matter 
from  the  Heart,  and  from  the  nobler  Parts  to 
the  external.  How  fatal  this  Practice  has  been  in 
the  Small  Pox,  I  need  not  mention.  Another 
fatal  Inftance  of  a  vitious  Practice  in  Phyfick* 
and  upon  the  like  Occalion,  we  learn  from 
an  eminent  Phyiician  of  the  feventeenth  Century ; 
I  mean  Valefms ,  a  Profeflor  of  Montpellier » 
where  in  the  Year  16  the  Plague  deftroyed 
three  Parts  in  four  of  thole  who  had  the  Di- 
ftemper.  They  died,  fays  he,  notwithftanding 
all  the  hot  Medicines,  the  higheft  Cordials,  the 
moft  powerful  Alexipharmicks  that  were  pre- 
fcribed,  and  well  they  might,  lince  the  Difeafe 
itfelf  was  of  the  higheft  Inflammation. 

Valefius 
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Vale  fins  abandoned  this  unfuccefsful  Pradtice,  bled 
much,  diluted,  &c.  What  was  the  Confequence?  By 
this  Method  he  declares  not  one  Part  in  four  died* 
But  what  Motive  induced  him  to  adt  thus  conform"1 
able  to  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe?  Certainly  he  was 
far  from  proceeding  from  fo  reafonable  a  Motive, 
as  Sydenham  &  was.  He  owns  himfelf,  that  what  he 
did  was  merely  fortuitous;  his  adting  thus  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  from  any  juft  Principles  in  Phyiick* 
Where  his  Hypothefis  diredted  him  no  farther,  he 
owns  he  followed  the  Advice  of  Celfus ;  when  the 
ufual  Methods  fail ,  it  is  better  try  a  dubious 
one  than  none  at  all.  Plowever ;  he  was 
led  by  no  philofophical  Syftem. 

\  *  - 

Let  us  confider  upon  the  fame  Occafton 
the  Behaviour  of  Barbette ,  a  celebrated  Practi¬ 
tioner  of  Amferdam  when  the  Plague  ap¬ 
peared  in  Holland,  from  his  own  Account, 

T  '  it, 
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it  appears  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  in  a 
very  rational  Manner,  and  I  think  he  did  in  the 
firft  Cafe,  where  he  attended.  But  the  Name 
of  the  Plague  immediately  took  up  his  whole  Atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  hypothetick  Thoughts  he  entertained  of 
a  morbid  Matter,  carried  him  from  any  rational 
Motive,  which  alone  is  juftifiable  to  prefcribe 
from.  Hence  he  fell  into  the  ufual  Strain  of  hot 
Medicines,  of  expelling  a  Matter,  a  Poifon,  he 
knew  not  what  he  prefcribed  ;  the  Difeafe  was  ex- 
afperated,  it  became  more  fatal  than  if  nothing 
had  been  dire&ed.  Let  us  dive  into  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Mind ;  its  apparent  from  what  he  writ, 
there  was  a  Struggle  fbme  Minutes  between 
Realbn  and  Hypothecs ;  true  Phyfick  and  Syftema- 
tick  :  fays  he,  meditating  the  Patient’s  Cafe  with¬ 
in  himfelf,  were  it  not  the  Plague,  I  fliould  cer- 
certainly  bleed,  dilute,  refbain  the  Fervor  and 
Ebullition  of  the  Blood  ;  for,  the  Eyes  are  much 

inflamedj , 
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inflamed,  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain ,  &C' 

4  *  '  •-  • 

Bleeding  hath  fucceeded  in  luch  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  why  not  in  this  ?  Surpriflng !  What 
eflential  Difference  between  this  Inflammation 
and  others  he  had  feen,  or  at  leaf!  what  Diftin&ion 
could  there  be  apparent  to  his  Senfes  ?  None  at  all, 
unlefs  he  conceived  fome  peculiar  morbid  Matter  ; 
he  did,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  what  Idea  could  he  form 
in  his  Mind  of  fuch  Matter  ?  How  could  he  com- 
pare  this  morbifick  Matter  to  the  Matter  the 

Caufe  of  another  Inflammation.  However  as  chi- 

/ 

merical  as  this  feems  to  be,  as  flender  as  this  bottom 
may  be,  yet  it  was  all  the  Foundation  he  went 
upon,  and  upon  which  the  Lives  of  Thoufands  de¬ 
pended  ;  for  by  the  Name  of  the  Plague,  the  re¬ 
ceived  Opinion  of  the  Poifon,  and  Matter  of  the 
Difeafe,  had  he  treated  this  Malady  as  an  high  In¬ 
flammation,  had  he  bled,  it  was  fuppofed  the 
morbid  Matter  would  have  returned  upon  the 
Heart  and  vital  Parts  j  from  hence  we  may  juftly 

T  2 


con- 
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conclude  he  ventured  not  to  follow  what  Realon, 
unprejudiced  by  Syftem  and  Hypothecs,  would 
have  taught  him  at  that  Time. 

*  »  .■*  +■  *■- 

*  *  * 

It  is  evident  (from  what  this  Part  of  Hiftory 
informs  us )  that  Sydenham  %  Character,  as  a  Phyfi- 
cian,  when  compared  to  thefe  Gentlemen,  ftandsina 
very  clear  and  advantagious  Light ;  for  how  fuccefs- 
ful  a  Man  may  be  now  and  then  in  the  Practice  of 
Phyfick,  unlefs  that  very  Succefsproceded  from  a  ra¬ 
tional  Motive,  there  can  be  no  juft  Honour  to  the 
Phyfician.  This  hypothetick  Pradtice  has  not  been 
confined  only  to  the  Plague  ;  it  has  been  frequent 
in  the  Small  Pox,  but  particularly  lb  in  the  Difeafe 
we  are  now  treating  of.  For  it  is  the  Name  of 
the  Gout ;  the  gouty  Matter  takes  up  the  Atten- 

>  '  . ”  ,  *.  :?  .  '  -  _  /  r  r  :  *■-  .  f  -» 

tion,  and  becomes  the  foie  Objedt  in  Pradtice  of 
too  many  of  our  Phyficians,  at  leaft,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  of  the  greateft  Part  of  our  Writers. 

*>  *  r  •ter’ 

0  ,  •  •*  ;  ' 

These 
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1  Th  ese  Hypotheticks  not  having  proper  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  perhaps  not  thofe  Abilities  great  Oblerva- 
tion  and  Experience  require,  have  taken  a  very 
eafy  Way  to  work,  fuppofing  a  gouty  Matters 
giving  it  this  or  that  Kind  of  Exiftence,  fuppofing 
th'is  morbid  Matter  to  fall  upon  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body,  not  being  contented  to  fay  it  feizes  the 
Throat,  the  Lungs,  but  they  mull  fometimes  be 
more  particular  and  come  to  the  very  Size  and  Mo¬ 
tion  of  a  Particle  of  this  Matter.  Sometimes  the 
Tubuli  of  the  Brain  are  obfirudted  with  this  Matter, 
fometimes  the  V afcula  of  the  Lungs,  and  fo  an 
Afthma.  Sometimes  this  Matter  is  formed  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  when  it  arifes  to  fuch  a  Quantity,  then 
Nature  is  to  expel  it,  and  this  is  the  Reafon  they  af- 
{ign  for  thofe  periodical  Returns.  Thus,  in  an 
Hour  or  Two,  by  the  Power  of  Imagination  a 
Man  is  enabled  to  write  upon  what  Difiafe  he 
rleafes.  He  has  but  to  fuppofe  a  morbifick  Mat¬ 
ter,  give  it  what  Kind  of  Existence  he  pleafes,  fix 
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it  upon  this  or  that  Part  of  the  Body,  from  whence 
the  Functions  are  impeded.  The  Eflence  of  the 
Difeafe  being  thus,  as  they  imagine,  known,  be¬ 
comes  the  Indication  of  their  Practice  ;  the  Powers 
and  Virtues  of  their  Medicines,  and  the  Manner  of 
their  Operations  are,  in  their  Opinions,  very  clear. 
All  which  Phoenomena  are  in  this  Age  mechanically 
folved  with  the  greateft  Facility  imaginable  by 
every  young  Graduate.  And  indeed  they  all  with 
equal  Force  of  Demonftration  happily  excel  in  the 
Solution  of  the  moil  abftrufe  Phoenomena’s,  which 
in  all  Ages  have  foiled  the  greateft  Men.  Neither 
is  this  Knowledge  neceffary,  could  we  attain  to  it, 
to  difcover  the  Difeafe,  or  plan  out  a  Method  of 

Cure.  On  the  contrary  it  not  only  leads  us  to  a 

«► 

rafh  and  uncertain  Practice,  but  multiplies  Difeafes 
infinitely,  which  appears  in  the  Hiftorical  Account 

of  the  feveral  Stages  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 

•« 

Compafs  of  one  Difeafe,  more  efpecially  the 
Gout. 


We 
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We  do  nothing,  fhould  we  confider  the  Gout 
or  any  Difeafe  in  general,  unlefs  we  divide  it  into 
fo  many  feveral  Stages,  which  differ  fo  much  at 
one  Time  or  other  from  Habit  of  Body,  Conffitu- 
tion,  Air,  Climate,  Way  of  Life,  & tc.  And  fince 
it  fo  differs,  we  are  not  to  confider  what  is  to  be 
done  in  general,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  parti¬ 
cular,  but  what  is  to  be  done  at  fuch  a  peculiar 
Stage  of  the  Difeafe:  So  that  a  Phyfician,  unlefs 
he  knew  the  feveral  Stages  of  this  Difeafe,  he 

would  be  no  more  capable  of  treating  the  Gout* 

» 

becaufe  he  knew  how  to  treat  one  Stage  of  it,  than 
he  would,  fhould  he  know  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  in  the  Small  Pox  alone,  and  fhould  under¬ 
take  to  prefcribe  for  all  other  Difeafes  the  human 
Body  is  fubjedt  to.  Wherefore  there  is  a  Neceflity 
of  fhewing  that  Phyficians  ought  not  to  be  carried 
with  the  bare  Name  of  a  Difeafe;  which  all  are 
who  confider  a  Difeafe  only  in  general,  without 
defcending  into  the  particular  Stages  of  it :  AH 

who 
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*  • 

who  prefcribe  from  Hypothefes  fall  into  this  Error. 
With  thefe  fuch  a  Thing  is  good  for  the  Gout ; 

o  o  y 

That  is  bad  in  the  Small  Pox ;  which  is  a  manner 
To  general  of  Speaking,  but  yet  there  is  nothing 
fo  common  for  I  have  had  this  Queftion  pro- 
pofed  ;  it  is  the  Language  of  all  Empiricks,  and 
fometimes  even  of  Phyficians  themfelves.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  Do  you  bleed,  do  you  purge,  or  not,  in  the 
Small  Pox,  Gout,  Mealies,  &rc  ?  Can  Bleeding  be 
allowed  of  in  the  coming  out  of  the  Small  Pox, 
or  Meades  ?  The  Anlwer,  if  a  Phylician  is  guided 
by  Reafon,  founding  his  Practice  upon  true  Princi¬ 
ples,  abjuring  Hypothefes  or  Empiricifm,  will  be, 
unlsfs  the  State  of  the  Difeafe  and  the  particu~ 

lar  Circumjlances  at  that  Pirns  he  thoroughly 
known,  he  could  not  tell ;  no  more  than  if  they 
asked  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  a  Difeafe  he 
had  never  feen  before.  For,  with  one  there  may 
be  no  violent  Signs  of  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
Brain,  &?c.  with  others  the  Pulfe  may  be  hard, 

with 

4 


/ 
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with  another  again,  foft ;  one  may  breath  freely, 
another  with  Difficulty  ;  with  fome  the  Eruptions 
come  out  regularly  by  Degrees ;  with  others  the 
Reverfe.  It  certainly  mull  be  fb  fince  there  are 
many  different  Conflitutions,  producing  different 
Stages  and  Circumffances  in  the  Small  Pox,  Mea¬ 
lies,  Gout,  or  any  other  Difeafe,  which  muff  of 
Confequence  oblige  the  Phyfician  to  vary  and  alter 
his  Methods  of  Cure,  Medicines,  and  Regimen,  as 
the  Circumffances  of  the  Difeafe  neceffarily  require. 

So  that  Bleeding  may  be  proper  at  fome  one  par¬ 
ticular  Time,  and  in  fome  one  particular  Stage  of 
a  Difeafe,  even  at  the  coming  out  of  the  Small 
Pox  or  Mealies,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  very  Turn,  juft 
as  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing  indicates.  But  it  is 
otherwife  with  thofe  who  are  taken  up  with  the 
bare  Name  of  a  Difeafe,  the  morbifick  Matter. 
Such  were  the  Phyflcians  who  oppofed  Sydenham , 
becaufe  he  treated  the  Plague  as  an  inflammatory 
Difeafe.  Barbette  alfo  fell  into  this  Error,  who 

U  per- 
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perceived  Signs  of  an  High  Inflammation,  and  al- 
though  he  knew  that  Bleeding  was  proper  in 
other  Inflammations,  would  not  admit  of  it  here,, 
becaufe  it  was  the  Plague . 

This  falfe  Do&rine  prevails  too  often  in 
Consultations  with  many  Phyflcians  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  Should  we  propofe  Bleed¬ 
ing  upon  the  coming  out  of  the  Meafles,  Small 
Pox  ;  efpecially,  fliould  they  not  come  forwards, 
elevate*  notwithftanding  great  Signs  of  Inflam¬ 
mation  appearing  5  it  is  in  vain  to  alledge  that 

the  Inflammation  is  too  high  already,  that  even 

» 

the  Lungs,  the  Brain,  dsfe.  are  much  inflamed  ; 
that  a  Hemorrhage  is  threatned  :  It  is  vain  to  af- 
fert  if  fuch  People  die,  they  die  from  too  high 
a  Degree  of  Inflammation  ;  and  this  the  Reafon 
why  Tumors  will  not  elevate,  become  fharp- 
pointed,  fuppurate,  but  rather  fubfide,  and  at 
laft  mortify ;  it  is  vain  to  reafon  Thus  with  thole 

Mem 
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"Men  who  are  taken  up  with  the  bare  Names 
of  Difeafes,  and  long  poflefied  with  fome  kind  of 
fuperftitious  Syftem  or  other  of  Philofophy.  For 
whilft  they  confider  the  Name  of  a  Difeafe,  they 
conceive  Notions  of  fome  peculiar  morbifick 
Matter  in  the  Small  Pox,  Gout,  & c,  and  this 
Matter  takes  up  their  Attention,  and  becomes  their 
chief  Indication  to  prefcribe  from.  What !  lay 
they,  are  we  to  bleed  when  the  Meades  are 
breaking  forth,  while  Nature  is  expelling  ( as  they 
term  it)  the  Poifon,  the  morbifick  Matter?  So 
in  the  Plague  the  morbifick  Matter  is  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Heart ,  the  vital  Parts :  So  alfo 
in  the  Gout,  and,  notwithstanding  fhould 
Symptoms  of  Inflammation  run  extremely  high, 
they  are  Signs  fo  far  from  being  confidered  as 
Marks  of  a  real  Inflammation,  that  they  have 
no  Thoughts  here  but  of  a  gouty  Matter,  a 
morbifick  Matter.  And,  inflead  of  acting 
according  to  Signs,  or,  as  the  Inflammation 

U  2  re- 
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requires,  they  endeavour  rather  to  expel  this  fup- 
pofed  Matter,  or  translate  it  from  one  Part  to  an¬ 
other.  Nay,  they  conceive  this  Matter  often  to  be 
of  fuch  and  fuch  a  Nature,  fuch  and  fuch  Quan-  . 
titles,  fuch  and  fuch  Configuration  of  Parts,  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuch  proje&ile  Motions,  capable  of  fuch  De¬ 
grees  of  Cohefion,  Attra&ion,  Me.  Many  Phy- 
ficians  (*)  having  conceived  fuch  hypothetiek  Ideas 
of  Difeafes,  they  a£t  according  to  fuch  Chimaeras, 
not  according  to  Reafon,  to  rational  Phyfick  ;  for 
fliould  they  do  this,  they  would  a 61  agreeable  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Malady  and  its  particular  Stages 
which  are  all  diflinguifhed  by  effential  Signs,  evi- 
dently  apparent  to  our  Senfes.  They  would  pre- 
feribe  then  but  from  Obfervation  and  Experience, 
and  no  doubt  of  it,  with  great  Succefs.  But 
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when  once  Men  receive  Hypothefes ,  their  Ima¬ 
gination  knows  no  Bounds. 

Th  ese  Syflems  have  indeed  produced  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Medicines  and  Methods  of  Cure,  but  thefe 

Medicines  are  generally  founded  on  fome  hypothe- 
tick  Theory  or  other  directed  from  Hypothecs  ; 
not  according  to  the  Nature  and  the  different  Stages 
of  Difeafes.  No :  They  are  levelled  at  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  morbifick  Matter,  which  Matter  fuch  Phylicians 
fuppofe  ought  to  be  diminifhed  in  Quantity,  driven 
out  of  the  Body,  tranflated  from  one  Part  to  the 
Other,  or  they  aim  to  reftore  a  Vigor  to  the  in¬ 
jured  Habit,  or  a  proper  Elafticity  to  the  relaxed 

Solids,  they  reafon  after  this  manner  j  they  are 
feldom  unanimous  as  to  what  the  Matter  of  the 
Difeafe,  or  immediate  Caufe  is.  No  wonder  then, 
they  are  feldom  unanimous  in  their  Opinions  of 
Medicine  and  Regimen. 

:Jb 
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Thus  we  fee  hypothetick  Theories  produce 
a  vicious  Practice.  If  this  fhould  be  the  Cafe, 
and  I  really  think  it  has  been  too  often  fo :  I  fay, 

fhould  there  be  no  other  Method  of  Cure,  than 
fuch  Principles  founded  upon  philofophical  Sy- 
flems  and  Hypothefes,  I  am  fully  convinced  there 
cannot  be  a  more  uncertain,  a  more  dangerous,  or 
a  more  prefumptuous  Art  than  this  of  Phyfick, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  reftrained :  Why  do  I 

fay  reftrained  ?  rather  abolifhed.  Let  us  return  to 

,  »  *  „  » 

the  Gout.  Let  us  purfue  other  Principles.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  find  out  certain  Indications  to  diredt 
us  in  the  Cure ;  for  hitherto  we  have  feen  nothing 
but  the  Futility  of  Hypothefes,  concerning  the  ini' 
mediate  Cau fe,  or  Matter  of  the  Difeafe,  a  Kind 

jf*  V*  *  ■  *  j  fT 

of  cnthuiiaflickPhilofophy  affo  rding  no  certain  In- 

*  Y  P  V- .  |  *  %  /T 

dication.  Observation  and  Experience  alone  are 

a  *  x  , 

Sufficient ;  hut  thefe  demand  no  ordinary  Abilities, 

*  ;»  f  \  / 

there  muft  be  Realbn,  Sagacity,  and  a-  Genius 
adapted  to  make  folid  and  ufeful  Obfervations  of 
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every  Thing  which  paiTes  before  us;  there  mu  ft 
be  Time  and  Opportunities  for  fuch  Obfervations 
and  Experiments,  which  are  in  a  manner  almoft 
infinite.  But  above  all,  as  Learning  now  fiands> 
a  Judgment  diftinguifhing  to  us,  through  an  Im- 
menfity  of  Volumes,  which  are  generally  made 
up  of  a  mixed  Kind,  filled  with  Fads  not  duly 
confidered,  and  inaccurate  Obfervations.  There 
are  alfo  many  ufeful,  folid  and  noble  Points  not 
carried  up  to  that  Degree  of  Perfedion,  become— 
ing  the  Dignity  of  a  refined  and  rational  Un- 
derftanding,  others  again  drained  beyond  all  hu¬ 
man  Probability,  purely  chimerical  and  hypothe¬ 
tic!^  There  is  fcarce  an  Author  in  Phyfick  but 
has  fomething  to  be  rejeded,  fcarce  an  Author, 
but  has  fomething  ufeful  to  be  admired.  How 
dangerous  would  it  be  for  a  Man,  not  enlightned 
with  due  Penetration  and  Judgment,  to  be  turned 
into  fo  vaft  a  Field  of  Learning,  as  is  this  of  Phy¬ 
fick  :  How  would  he  be  able  to  diftinguilh  what 
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is  proper  to  be  received,  or  what  is  proper  to  be 
rejected.  Would  not  a  Man  of  very  mean  Abi- 

•  y 

lities,  from  conftant  Experience  and  his  own  Ob- 
fervations,  drawn  from  Nature  alone  ;  would  not 
fuch  a  Man  make  a  better  Phyfician  than  another 
of  double  his  Capacity,  whofe  little  Underftand- 
ing  is  rather  confounded  with  the  Multiplicity  of 
Books,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  underftand ;  and 
inftead  of  collecting  or  copying  what  may  be 
ufeful,  runs  away  with  fome  filly  Syftem  or 
other :  Such  Men  make  the  fame  Ufe  of  Books 
as  they  do  in  feeing  the  World ;  when  the  Relult 
of  three  Years  Travelling,  perhaps  may  be  fome 
French  fantaftick  Air. 

But  we  are  now  to  take  our  Leave  of  Syftem 

and  Hypothecs,  and  whether  in  the  Defcription 
we  ftand  in  need  of  any  philolphical  Syftem  or 
Hypothefis,  for  the  Knowledge  of  a  Difeafe,  or  the 

Cure,  I  muft  appeal  to  thofe,  who,  from  Abili- 

»  **  • 

ties 
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ties  and  long  Experience  in  Phylick,  have  a 
Right,  and  fuch  alone  have  a  Right,  to  determine. 
But  in  my  Opinion,  this  Kind  of  curious  and 
impertinent  Knowledge  has  always  been  found 

f.  •  -  f.  * 

as  yet  to  guide  us  not  a  Step  farther  in  our 
Art;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  hitherto  lerved 
as  a  Labyrinth,  where  every  Phyftcian,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  fuch  Syflems,  has  to  this  Day  been 
loft.  • 

: ;  ■  ;  •=■  r 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  here,  to  fhew  the  Ne- 
ceflity  of  expoling  Hypothefes  ;  becaufe  of  the 
Danger  whenever  fuch  Syftems  are  carried  into 
Practice,  we  have  rather  inftfted  on  the  Con- 

fideration  of  the  particular  Stages  and  different 
Circumftances  that  are  often,  nay  always,  found 
in  one  and  the  fame  Difeafe.  And  this  be¬ 
comes  abfolutely  neceflary,  becaufe  it  is  here  we 
let  out  either  right  or  wrong;  It  is •  from 

hence  Indications  of  Cure  arile,  and  from  this 

X  Point 
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Point  we  fhape  our  Courfe ;  It  is  from  hence 
we  either  a£t  on  a  reafonable  Motive*  from  Hy¬ 
pothecs,  Superilition,  or  Empiricifm ;  It  is 
here  Phyficians  form  their  Motive  of  acting ; 
and  from  the  different  Motives  on  which  they 
proceeded,  Phyficians  fell  into  different  Opi¬ 
nions,  form’d  different  Theories,  which  drew 
along  with  them  different  Methods  of  Prac- 

f  =f  •*. 

tice.  They  defended  their  feveral.  Opinions, 
which  gave  rife  to  thofe  different  SeEls  or  Schools, 
which  have  made  fo  much  Noife  in  the  World, 
the  Rational  or  Dogmatick  founded  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  ;  the  Empirick  by  Achron  the  Sicilian , 
Celfus  fays  by  Serapion ;  the  Methodicks  by  Af- 
clepiades.  There  have  been  many  more,  but 
ftill  -compounded  more  or  lefs  from  thefe.  How 
could  it  be  otherwife?  we  mull  fall  into  one 
of  thefe  Se&s  from  whatever  Motive  a  Phyfi- 
cian  prefcribes ;  for  example,  after  we  have 
diftinguifh’d  one  Difeafe  from  another ;  again, 

diftingu  ilh’d 
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diftinguifhed  all  the  Circumftances  and  different 
Stages  that  are  to  be  found  in  one  particular  Di- 
leafe  ;  and  then  fix  upon  one  particular  Stage  of  a 
Difeafe,  fo  by  Analogy,  comparing  the  prefent 
Circumftance  and  State  of  this  Difeale  with  fuch 
Circumftances  and  different  Stages  of  other  Di- 
feafes,  realbning  from  Experience  and  Obfer- 
vation,  taking  in  as  great  a  Compafs  of  Circum¬ 
ftances,  Caufes  and  Effedls,  as  can  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  our  limited  Underftanding,  I  fay,  he 

that  adts  thus,  adls  from  Reafon,  an  d  may  juftly 
be  called  a  Rationalift,  which  differs  widely  from 
the  ancient  Rationalift.  As  for  Example  j  in  a 
Pleurify,  fhould  the  Patient  omit  Bleeding,  and 
thofe  proper  Means  neceffary  to  oppofe  the  In¬ 
flammation,  a  Loofenefs,  with  black  fetid  Stools, 
generally  comes  on  about  the  third  Day.  The 
fame  Symptoms  may  be  found,  and  often  is,  in 
the  Small.  Pox  or  any  other  high  Inflammation. 


* 
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Now  here  is  a  particular  Stage  in  a  Pleurify, 
although  this  Symptom  might  not  appear  in  every 
Pleurify.  So  that  here  we  plainly  difcover 
a  Circumftance  in  one  Pleurify  differing  from  an¬ 
other,  which  neceffarily  requires  a  different  Treat¬ 
ment  at  one  Time  from  what  it  did  at  another. 
Hence  arife  alfo  parallel  Cafes,  demanding  the 
fame  Treatment,  all  Circumftances  conhdered. 
Therefore  a  Phylician  prefcribes  in  too  gene¬ 
ral  a  Manner,  who  prefcribes  this  or  that  Me¬ 
dicine  and  Regimen  in  a  Pleurify,  Gout,  or 
* 

Small  Pox,  as  if  thele  Difeales  admitted  of 

* 

no  Difference  or  Variety  of  Circumftances, 
which  makes  this  Manner  of  prefcribing  al¬ 
together  empirical ;  for,  whoever  acts  thus 
muff  give  a  kind  of  Univerfality  to  their 

'  '  S 

Medicine.  , 

'  f  '  .  •  •  -  1  -  •  "  *  \-  -  .•  *  .  ..v  .  »  ...  ..  ..  ^ 

/  ■  -■  : 

■  •’  *  *V  *•  ,  ^  t..  •*.  .  ' 

'  *•'  rV-  '  .  Perhaps 

■'.vo  Vi  -v  A  ■  .  . 
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Perhaps,  indeed,  fuch  a  particular  Medi¬ 
cine  may  be  given,  and  often  is  at  fuch  a 
particular  Time,  in  fome  particular  Station  or 
Circumftance  of  a  Difeafe,  and  therefore  might 
fucceed,  nay,  often  does,  who  can  deny  this? 
Are  not  *,  *,  *,  Nojlrums  Inftances  of  this  ? 
The  Phyhcians  themfelves  cannot  deny  it. 
But  becaufe  fuch  a  Man  of  fuch  a  Habit  of 
Body,  Way  of  Life,  Climate,  Sealons  of  the 
Year,  former  Treatment  coniidered,  was  at 
that  Time  rationally  cured,  prefently  they 
think  the  Difeafe,  for  Example,  the  Gout,  the 
Small  Pox,  the  Stone,  in  general  is  to  be 

v 

cured  by  the  fame  Means,  fuch  Medicines  be¬ 
come  a  nojirum  for  this  particular  Difeafe.  For 
thole  who  are  not  Judges  in  Phy  lick  ob- 
ferving  fuch  a  Man  to  be  cured,  not  diftin- 
guifhing  the  particular  Circumftances  of  that  Di¬ 
feafe,  not  being  aware  of  the  different  Conftitu- 
tions,  which  make  thofe  Difeafes  differ  infinitely  ; 
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not  being  aware  of  this,  they  conclude  rafhly, 
and  fay,  why  This  Medicine  cured  my  Bro¬ 
ther,  That  my  Friend,  of  the  Gout,  the 
Stone,  &c.  I  have  the  Gout,  the  Stone,  why 
fhould  it  not  cure  me  ?  Pure  lllufion !  How¬ 
ever  it  is  the  common  Opinion,  the  Credu¬ 
lity  of  the  Age,  the  Language  of  the  Generality 
of  Mankind :  What  Ideas,  what  Sentiments  have 
thefe  Men  of  Phyfick  ? 


The  Empiricks  themfelves  not  being  able  to 
diftinguifh  thefe  Circumftances,  are  often  difap- 
pointed ;  they  affign  no  Reafon  why  they 

jt 

did  fo ;  they  only  eoniidered  that  it  was  the 
Gout,  the  Small  Pox,  or  the  Stone  in  gene¬ 
ral,  without  defcending  to  thefe  particular 
Stages  and  Circumftances  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Compals  of  each  Difeafe ;  which  if 
they  did,  they  muft  have  compared  one  Circum- 

ftanee 
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fiance  with  another,  confidered  what  would  be 
the  Event  from  fuch  and  fuch  Signs,  what 
Revolutions  might  poflibly  fucceed  ;  they 
muff  have  confidered  the  Violence  of  the 
Symptoms,  and  from  thence  their  Indications 
of  Cure  arife,'  adapting,  increafing,  or  diminifh- 
ing  proper  Medicines,  or,  wholly  laying  thefe 
afide,  ready  to  aflume  others,  fhould  the  pre- 
fent  Circumflance  of  the  Difeafe  vary,  or  fhould 
the  Difeafe  itfelf  become  complicated,  or  an  en¬ 
tire  Revolution  be  brought  about,  or  the  Difeafe 
change  into  one  of  a  different  Nature.  But  all 
this  is  reafoning  ;  Whoever  proceeds  thus,  up¬ 
on  fuch  Principles,  adfcs  from  Reafon ;  he  is  no 
Empirick  but  a  Rationalifl.  Should  the  Event, 
when  no  reafonable  Motive  was  the  Rule 
'  Practice,  fbmetimes  be  fortunate,  as  indeed  it  pof¬ 
fibly  may,  yet  that  fortunate  Event  is  owing  to 

Chance, 
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Chance,  but  adds  no  Merit  to  the  Empirick  at  all, 
who  had  no-  rational  Defign. 

The  Methodifts  proceed  upon  Suppofition,  on 
hypothetick  Principles,  they  retain  fomething 
of  the  ancient  Rationalifts,  but  are  more  con- 
cife  and  limited,  than  even  the  Empiricks 

tf  '  >»  V  :  '  .  ~'w- 

themfelves, 

^  '  S'  *  *"  '■  '  ••  -*>  ■  *  K  •  •  '  :  }  'i-  :  1  <  .  "  .. 

"  S  *  "  >  '•  -  .  v  ..3-  ■  .f  •, 

Empiricism  after  all,  is  a  Kind  of  Reafon  li¬ 
mited  too  much  ;  but  the  Hypotheticks,  under  a 
Shew  of  Reafoning  pufh  their  Attempts  as  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Bounds  of  Realbn,  nay,  they  infinitely 

err  more  than  the  Empiricks  fall  fhort  of  it ;  and 

.  *  *• 

in  this  boundlels  Field  of  Imagination  and  Con¬ 
jecture,  act  and  take  their  Indications  from  fome 

^  ■  ...v  .  .  _ 

fuperftitious  and  imaginary  Principles,  neither 
relying  upon  Reafon  or  Experience.  For 
Empiricks  as  far  as  they  do  go,  aCt  from  fome 

kind 
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kind  Experience,  infomuch  that  thefe,  who  with 
prefumption  call  thernfelves  philofophical  Phvli- 
cians,  ought  really  to  be  claffed  among  the 
fuperftitious  and  enthufiaftick.  For  what  are 
fuch  Syftems  of  theirs  but  Chimera’s,  pure 
Enthufiafm  ?  What  are  fuch  Strains  as  thefe  ? 
The  animal  Spirits  are  now  in  Commotion ; 
a  vitious  Fluid  ohJlruEls  the  Nerves  ;  an 
/ELther  propagated  along  the  Capillamenta 
of  the  Nerves  ;  a  Morbifick ,  an  Acrid ,  or  a 
Saline  Matter  falling  upon  the  Nitals  ;  The 
gouty  Matter  recoils  upon  the  Stomachy  the 
Head}  with  a  World  of  fuch  Notions  : 

Compare  this  with  the  Enthufiam  of - ? 

u  Laft  Night  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
'*  ftrongly  upon  me ;  I  felt  an  heavenly  Grace, 
u  &c.  ”  How  do  they  prove  this;  how  can 

they  be  able  to  perfuade  us  of  the  Truth  of-  what 

Y  they 
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they  affert  ?  By  what  Signs,  by  what  Symptoms, 

can  all  this  appear  evident  to  our  Senfes  ;  wrhere 
are  the  effential  Difcriminations  that  enable  us  to 
diflinguifh  the  immediate  Caufe  of  one  Difeafe 
from  another  ;  between  religious  Motions  of  the 
Mind,  and  real  Enthufiafm  ?  I  fee  none,  unlefs 
they  are  able  to  give  us  an  equal  Proportion 
of  Faith  with  fuch  an  exalted  and  fublime 
Dodrine,  far,  I  muft  own,  above  my  Com- 
prehenfion. 

But  fence  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe,  the  par¬ 
ticular  Vice  of  the  Solids,  The  immediate 

* 

Caufe,  which,  after  all,  proves  to  be  a  hid¬ 
den  Caufe ;  a  Caufe,  at  leaf!,  as  yet  infcru- 
table ;  However,  the  Effeds,  whatever  the  im¬ 
mediate  Caufe  may  be,  are  evident  from  Ob¬ 
servation  and  Experience ;  fo  are  many  Caufes, 
which  every  Day  produce  this  Difeafe,  alfo 

evident 
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evident  \  they  are  known  to  us  from  com¬ 
mon  Obfervation  and  conftant  Experience. 
Wherefore,  excluding  all  hypothetical  Enqui¬ 
ries,  the  Gout  flands  now  before  us  as  a 
Difeafe  of  a  particular  Species  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  Kind. 


Ya  BOOK 
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BOOK  V. 

Of  the  Gout ,  and  its  fever  al  Compli¬ 
cations. 


nn  H  E  Gout  in  general  then  is  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Joints,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  ’A p&pms  (*J ;  the  Difeafe 
took  its  Name  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans , 

.  t 

alluding  to  the  Situation  of  the  Malady.  But 
the  Phylicians  of  the  1 2th  Century  (from  an 

Hypo- 


(*)  Artetica  Gutta  Arthritis  Gal.  Goute 
hac  Voce  nihil  familiarius  Medicis  12 

Sasculi. - Prudentius  dixit  Arthrelis  et 

in  quibufdam  Editionibus  mendofe  legi- 
tur  A  r  thefts  vel  Artelis :  Artetica  corrup- 
te  derivatur  a  Grasco  aflp/J/xw  fupple 
pew?,  Quamvis  Grasci  pro  dpQpfjiKn 


yocrof  utuntur  Vooe  etp9p7r/{  et  per 
dp9pt]ntoc  et  ctpQplJntyi  eum  vel  earn 
intelligunt  qui  vel  quae  Doloribus  Articu- 
lorum  Iaborat— Antonius  Nebriflenfis 
Grammaticus  inter  Hifpanos  natus  in 
fuo  Di&ionario  ait  Arthretica,  non  Ar- 
the#ca  pro  tylorbo  Articulari,  fed  non  ani- 

madvertit 
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Hypothecs  of  theirs,)  gave  it  the  modern  Ap¬ 
pellation,  in  Latin ,  Gutta ,  a  Drop  *,  which 
was  received  in  moil  modern  Languages  \  for 
they  fuppofed  fomething  diftill’d  or  dropp’d 
upon  the  Joints,  the  Gout,  and  is  again  di- 
divided  into  feveral  Species,  according  to  the 
feveral  Joints  that  become  the  principal  Seat  of 
the  Difeafe,  from  whence  it  takes  the  follow¬ 
ing  Appellations ;  as  +  Hip-Gout ,  Hand- 
Gout,  &Cv 


madvertit  Vir  eruditus’a  Grascis  nunquam 
di&um  fuiffe  apQptur/s  aut  dpQptflmn- 

- Quos  fequens  fcribere  debuiffet  Ar- 

thritica, 

(* )  Gutta,  Italis  Gotta,  Hifpanis 
Gota,  Catarrhus,  Fluxio,  quod  gutta- 
tim  hat.  Gutta,  Gallis  la  Goutte,  Po¬ 
dagra,  (Arthritis  quae  libet)  in  Vita  Inno¬ 
cent.  VI.  P.  .  apud  Rofquetum.  p,  139. 
Chronicon  Cafaurienfe  :  ilia  !  nhrmitate, 
quae  Gutta  appellatur,  gra viter  fuerat 
occupatus  Radulfus  in  Vita  S  Richardi 


Epifcopi  Ciceftrenfis  Num.  86.  Cum 
Gutta,  Quam  Podagram  vel  Artreticam 
vocant  frequenter  vexaretur,  &c.  Pfeudo 
Ovidius,  Lib-  2  de  Vetula. 

TulTiat  aeternum,  jun&uras  Gutta  fatigefc 

Ptolomaeus  Lucenhs  Ann.  1 284.  De- 
fe&um  patiebatur  inManibus,  et  Pedibus 
propter  Guttas,  ita  quod  vix  celebrabat* 
Occurit  in  Hift.  Mediani  Monaft.p.  275-, 
in  Fragmentis  Hiftor.  Dalphin.  tom.  2, 
p.  624.  C.  2 ,&C,  &C.  &.c.  &C. 


•f  Ifchiada ,  Soadica ,  Gonagra,  Chiragra}  Tenontagrd ,  Fvdagra,  Onagra,  Oma¬ 
gra,  Lumbago . 


Now 
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r  *  -  y 

Now  thefe  are  only  feveral  Names  and 
different  Appellations  for  one  and  the  fame  Di- 
feafe,  an  Inflammation  of  the  Joints.  But  fhould 
an  Inflammation  leize  the  Brain,  the  Lungs,  the 
Pleura,  the  Kidneys,  the  Ureters,  or  any  other 
Part  of  the  Body,  which  it  often  does,  the  In- 

A  "*  **  ^  '  ‘  J”  \ 

flammation  extending  beyond  the  Joints,  confti- 
tuting  fo  many  different  Difeafes,  as  Quincies, 
Plurifies,  Peripneumonies,  &*c.  ftill  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  general  is  the  fame,  notwithftanding 
new  Species  of  Difeafes  are  formed  as  different 


■f  Utraque  Paftio  a  Parte  Corporis 
quae  patitur,  nomen  accepit  ;  altera 
communiter  ab  Articulis  omnibus  al¬ 
tera  fpecialiter  a  Pedibus .  Sed  Poda- 
gram  Graci  ab  impedimento,  vel  Re- 

tentione  Pedum  aiunt  nominatam,- - 

Nam  Podagra  Pedum  tantummodo 
dolor  eft.  Arthritis  vero  etiam  cunc- 

torum  Articulorum ,  five  mult  or um. - 

Igitur  quidanv  Medici  Arthriticam 
Paflionem  Genus  vocant,  Podagricam 
vero  Speciem.  Eteaim  quod  Graecis 
Hamarthritis  re<5te  nuncupatur:  Si 


qu idem  fit  in  Articulis  Dolor,  quam- 
quam  in  Pedibus  conftituitur;  Arthri¬ 
tis  vero  non  illico  Podagra  dici  poteft,. 
fiquidem  Genua  vel  Manus  tenens 
yovetypa.  aut  xeipct'xp#  dicitur,  vel 
Tivovrdypct,  fi  majores  tenuerit  Ner¬ 
ves.  Sed  de  his  Nominibus ,  quae  Lo- 
corum  Caufa  difereta  videntur,  unius 
tamen  eife  Virtrutis  intelliguntur,  in 
Curationibus  certandum  non  eft. 

Ccelius  Arel.  Morb.  Chronic . 

Lib.  5.  cap .  2.  Arthritis . 


Parts 
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Parts  of  the  Body  become  affeded,  fo  the  different 

’  7 

Fund  ions  of  the  Body  are  impeded,  and  injured  ; 
of  Confequence  different  Symptoms  muff  necef- 
farily  arife;  and  from  thefe  Signs,  peculiar  to  each 
Difeafe,  all  Difeafes  are  diftinguifhed  and  called 
by  feveral  arbitrary  Appellations.  Thus,  the  Voice, 
Afped,  Features  diftinguifh  Men:  We  only  know 
and  diftinguifh  one  Man  from  another  by  peculiar 
Signs,  as  we  do  Difeafes,  although  the  Effence  of 
both  are  equally  unknown.  But  thofe  Signs  in  all 
the  Species  of  the  Gout  are  Marks  of  Inflammation 
in  general,  thefe,  perpetually  exift  through  all  thefe 
feveral  Difeafes ;  if  fo,  they  are  perpetual  Signs 
that  fuch  Difeafes,  are  in  general  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  Kind,  they  only  differ  in  Species.  So 
the  Gout  in  the  Foot,  the  Arm,  differ  in  gene¬ 
ral  not  at  all  ;  fo  does  a  Pleurify  differ  not  at  all 

from  the  Gcut,  a  Quincy  from  a  Peripneumony, 
a  Peripneumony  from  the  Small  Pox,  the  Small 
Pox  from  the  Plague ;  they  are  all  Inflammations 

■  '  in. 
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in  general ;  their  Appellations,  Signs,  Danger, 
Cure,  &C.  vary  in  particular,  according  to  the 
feveral  Degrees  of  Inflammation,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  Parts  of  the  human  Body  affected ... 

The  Difeaie  is  a  true  regular  Gout,  when 
fche  Inflammation  extends  no  farther  than  the 
Joints ;  but  fliould  the  Lungs  at  the  fame  Time 
fhew  Signs  of  Inflammation,  why  then  the  Di- 
feafe  would  be  a  Gout  complicated  with  a  true 
Peripneumony ;  if  the  Throat  fhould  inflame,  a 
Gout,  with  a  true  Quincy  ;  if  with  the  Pleura,  a 

.t 

Gout  with  a  true  Pleurify ;  I  mean  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  remaining  ftill  at  the  fame  Time  in  the  Joints. 
But  fhould  the  Joints  become  no  longer  a  princi¬ 
pal  Seat  of  the  Difeafe,  only  fome  light  Pains 
continuing,  why  then  the  Difeafe  would  be  a 
true  Pleurify,  a  true  Quincy,  and  complicated 
with  a  fmall  Degree  of  the  Gout. 
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In  this  Manner  the  Gout  becomes  often  com¬ 
plicated  more  or  lefs  with  moll  Kinds  of  inflam¬ 
matory  Difeafes.  I  have  even  feen  People  almoft 
worn  out  with  a  true  Confumption,  afflicted  with 
fome  light  gouty  Pains.  I  have  feen  breeding  Wo¬ 
men  (during  their  Pregnancy )  fubjedt  to  the  Gout. 
It  is  much  they  fhould  not,  fince  they  labour,  as  it 
were,  under  an  inflammatory  Habit  of  Body,  fuch 

Womens  Blood  being  generally  flzed.  I  have  feen 
a  florid,  healthy  Girl  of  eighteen,  the  Menfes  not 
reftrained,  fubjedt  now  and  then  to  Inflammations 

of  the  Eyes,  and  whenever  this  Complaint  re¬ 
turned,  which  it  often  did,  the  Gout  alio  returned, 
and  was  always  complicated  with  this  Malady :  A 
true  Gout,  her  great  Toe  fwelling,  red,  extremely 
painful,  and  more  fe>  towards  Night ;  what 
confirms  it  ftill  the  more,  the  Joints  Ipreading. 
I  have  alfo  feen  the  Gout  complicated  even  with  the 
Small  Pox :  Wherefore  it  is  not,  abfolutely  true, 
the  received  Opinion,  both  of  the  Ancients  and 

Z  Moderns, 
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Moderns,  that  Eunuchs,  Boys,  and  Women  before 
the  Menfes  are  over,  are  free  from  the  Gout. 

For  why  ftiould  not  gouty  Pains  appear  when 
the  Body  (hall  be  highly  inflamed,  lince  the  Di- 
feafe  itfelf  is  an  Inflammation.  It  is  true,  gouty 
Pains  are  not  fo  frequent,  nor  do  they  arife  to  a  very 
high  Degree  in  fuch  Conftitutions  as  thefe,  becaufe, 
with  fuch  People  their  Conftitutions  admit  not 
of  a  very  high  Degree  of  Inflammation,  unleft 
from  feme  very  extraordinary  Caufe,  as  Contu- 
fions,  Fractures,  Diflocations,  a  peftiferous  Air,  fla¬ 
tulent  Cholicks,  Steel  Medicines,  Opiates,  Bitters, 
Wc.  for  from  fuch  Caufes  as  thefe  they  arife :  nay 
Children  alfo  die  of  Mortifications,  as  others  do 
of  a  more  inflammatory  Habit  of  Body,  but  cer- 

■#'  A 

tainly  not  fb  frequently,  nor  with  that  Rapidity 
and  Violence.  The  Gout  then,  whenever  the 
Blood  becomes  much  inflamed,  may  be  produced, 
nay  often  is  in  any  Age,  in  any  Conftitution,  as 


2 


we 
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we  find  the  Menfes ,  whenever  the  Blood  becomes 
much  inflamed,  break  forth,  as  they  often  do,  /'not 
according  to  their  juft  Periods  of  Time,  or  ufual 
Quantity,)  from  fuch  Occafions.  What  Phyficiaii 
hath  not  obferved  this  in  Women  of  any  Confti- 
tution,  of  different  Ages  ?  The  Menfes  we  have 
feen  anticipated,  coming  before  their  ufual  Time 
in  the  young,  recalled  when  long  obftrudted, 

N 

returned  again,  when  from  the  Age  they  were 
no  more  expedted. 

W e  have  obferved  this  in  the  Mealies,  the  Small 
Pox,  Spotted  Fever,  Plague,  &*c.  Why  ftiould 
they  not  appear  in  any  high  Degree  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion  ?  For  the  Menfes  appearing  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Manner,  are  Signs  of  Inflammation  as  well 
as  Stitches,  bloody  Urine,  livid  Spots,  Pains  in  the 
Joints,  &C.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  to  fee 
fuch  Effedts  follow  their  peculiar  Caufes  ?  Thus 
we  have  confider’d  tne  Gout  as  an  Inflammation 

Z  2  of 
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of  the  Joints  only,  without  enquiring  what  mor- 
bifick  Matter  it  proceeded  from,  how  it  paffed 
from  one  Joint  to  another ;  from  the  Joints  again 
to  the  Brain,  to  the  Lungs  5  we  have  not  consi¬ 
dered  what  the  Particles  are,  of  what  Configura¬ 
tion,  whether  pointed,  whether  fpherical  or  not ; 
If  they  are  capable  of  great  Velocity,  of  what  De¬ 
gree  of  Cohefion,  Attraction ;  whether  they  are 
acrid,  faline  or  otherwife  ;  whether  a  Serum,  a 
Lympha ;  whether  a  perfpirable  Matter  ;  whether 
the  Pores  were  open,  relax’d  or  not  ?  Whether  the 

nervous  Juice,  or  the  folid  Parts  of  the  Nerves 
were  vitiated  ;  whether  the  Matter  obftruCts  the 

Nerves,  the  Ligaments,  or  whether  poured  into 
the  Cavity  of  the  Joints ;  or  whether  the  Matter  is 

firft  generated  in  the  Brain  or  in  the  Joints  them- 
felves.  If  in  the  Brain  we  have  not  confidered 
how  it  pafles  to  the  Joints;  whether  through 
the  Arteries  Veins,  Nerves  or  Lymphaticks.  We 

have  confidered  nothing  o^  all  this  hypothetical 


2 
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y  \  » 

Theory,  becaufe  there  was  no  Agreement  among 
Writers  on  this  Difeafe,  which,  notwithftanding, 
took  up  three  Parts  of  their  Works.  I  could  not 
prefume  to  fucceed,  where  fo  many  Great  Men  fail¬ 
ed  ;  nor  could  I  conceive  the  Ufe  of  finch  Enquiries. 
For  I  thought  it  was  not  only  a&ing  from  Uncer¬ 
tainty,  but  highly  prefumptuous  to  have  taken  any 
of  thefe  Hypothefes  or  Syftems  for  Indications  to 
direct  me  in  the  Cure.  And  I  muft  have  thought 
fo,  when  I  conflder’d  my  own  Character  as  a  Phy- 
fici  an,  nay  more,  the  Importance  of  a  Man’s  Life. 

I 

* 

The  Gout  begins  generally  mixed  more 
or  lefs  with  other  Inflammations  than  thofe  of 
the  Joints,  but  it  often  does  from  Difeafes  of  an¬ 
other  Kind,  by  Way  of  Revolution,  as  from  a 
Dropfy,  a  flatulent  Cholick,  &c.  And  it  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  complicated  more  or  lefs  with  the 
following  Difeafes;  which  fhew  all  Complications 
the  Gout  is  ^capable  of. 

Flatu- 
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Flatulent  Pains  acrofs  the  Stomach,  in  the 
Bowels ;  Jaundices,  Dropfies  ;  vertiginous  or  Para- 
lytick  Symptoms,  with  four  Eradiations,  or  what  is 
call’d  the  Heart- burn,  thefe  often  precede  the  Gout, 
and  are  complicated  with  it ;  but  never  in  a  very 
high  Degree,  as  inflammatory  Difeafes  are,  unlefe 
a  Jaundice  or  Dropfy  are  attended,  as  fometimes 
they  are,  with  a  great  Degree  of  Inflammation 
of  the  Blood.  For  the  Blood  is  always  highly 
inflamed  when  the  Vifcera  are  inflamed;  and 
when  they  are  fo,  the  miferable  Patient 
either  dies  of  a  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  or  Confump- 
tion  by  flow  Degrees,  perceiving  often  light 
gouty  Pains,  or  is  fwept  off"  fudddenly  by  a  flatu¬ 
lent  Cholick,  or  Loofnefs,  which  often  arifes  where 
the  inferior  Vifcera  are  ichorous  and  tabid ;  unlefs 
this  Flatus  produces  an  Inflammation  in  the  Joints, 
which  preferves  the  Patient  for  a  little  Time;  the 
Pains  encreafing  as  the  Flatus  leflens.  Thus  we 

find  a  Flatus  fometimes  conquers  or  mitigates 

gouty 
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gouty  Pains.  Thefe  are  the  moll  intricate  as  well 
as  the  moft  fetal  Complications  (but  not  lels  fre¬ 
quent)  of  Difeafes  with  the  Gout. 

Hysterical  Cholicks  in  Women,  flatulent 
Cholicks  in  Men,  (Cholicks  not  arifing  from  any 
Inflammation)  often  terminate  in  the  Gout,  and 
when  once  the  gouty  Pains  become  confiderable, 
thefe  flatulent  Cholicks  difeppear,  and  cannot  re¬ 
turn  ’till  the  Habit  of  Body  becomes  lefs  inflame- 
able.  Wherefore  Difeafes  arifing  from  a  low  poor 
Habit  of  Body,  I  mean,  when  the  Blood  is  not 
inflamed,  cannot  be  complicated  in  a  high  De¬ 
gree  with  the  Gout,  but  mull  vanilh  when  this 
Difeafe  begins  to  make  a  confiderable  Progrefe, 
and  reverts  as  the  Gout  or  Inflammation  difap- 
pears.  For  Nature  cannot  fuffer  different  Difeafes, 
at  the  fame  Time ;  I  mean  Difeafes  effentially  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  own  Natures.  This  I  have  often 

obferved ;  I  mean,  the  Revolutions  of  one  Difeafe 

.  into 
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into  another.  And  if  fuch  a  Revolution  fhould 
be  brought  about  from  a  Difeafe  extremly  painful, 
and  of  great  Danger,  to  a  Difeafe  lefs  painful, 
and  lefs  dangerous ;  the  Difeafe  the  lefs  danger¬ 
ous  may  be  juftly  look’d  upon,  and  with  great 
Propriety  called  a  falutary  Difeafe.  For  Inftance, 
a  Quartan  Fever  is  extremely  falutary,  where  the 
Vifcera  are  purulent ;  a  light  Degree  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  Blood  is  neceflary  to  folve  an  hyfterieal 

J  - 

Cholick  ;  an  Ague  will  check  the  Gout ;  a  Gout 
will  cure  an  Ague ;  the  Meafles,  Small  Pox,  not 
in  a  high  Degree,  olten  cure  the  Febris  Pallida  or 
Chloroflck  Habit ;  a  common  Ague  in  the  Spring, 

often  frees  us  from  being  fubjedt  to  Quincies,  Pleu- 
riues,  c Wc. 

.  4 

Those  fubjedt  to  the  Gout  have  been  free  from  na¬ 
tional  Difeafes,  (particularly  in  thefe  Countries,)  as 
Flemijh ,  Kentijh ,  Lincolnjhire  Agues.  T hefe  Agues 
have  not  returned  again  with  tbofe,  whofe  Con- 

ftitutions 
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Aitutions  were  altered  by  higher  Living,  Change 
of  Climate,  Ufe  of  heating  Medicines ;  for  by 
thefe  Means  a  Difeafe  of  another  Nature  hath  arofe, 
and  the  Body  having  buffered  for  fome  Time  a 
eonfiderable  Degree  of  Inflammation,  which  has 
left  behind  fuch  a  Habit  of  Body  incapable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  again  a  Difeafe  of  a  contrary  Nature ; 

fuch  as  an  Ague,  or  any  other  Difeafe  attended 
with  poor  Blood.  This  is  verified,  not  only  by 
the  Obfervations  of  Phyficians,  but  by  moll  Tra¬ 
vellers  :  for  Difeafes,  are  peculiar  to  Countries,  as 
the  Thoughts  of  Men  are  to  Conftitutions.  We 
find  People  freed  from  a  long  Ague,  by  only 
changing  the  Country ;  and  not  only  freed,  but 
upon  their  Return  to  fuch  an  aguifh  Climate  have 
never  buffered  again  that  Diftemper.  So  much  did 
the  Living  in  another  Air  and  Climate  alter  and  en¬ 
tirely  change  the  former  Habit  of  Body.  To  con¬ 
firm  this,  I  need  not  mention  the  Cuflom  of  the 
French ,  when  their  Troops  having  lain  long  in 

A  a  Gambon- 
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Garrifon  at  St.  Qmers ,  Gravelings  Calais,  and 
other  Parts  of  the  Low-Countries,  being  perpetually 
afflicted  with  Agues,  and  Fevers  of  that  Kind,  from 
the  Dampnefs  of  the  Air,  and  the  watry,  marfhy, 
low  Land  ;  being  order’d  to  the  Frontiers  of  Italy 
or  Spaing  quite  another  Climate  and  Situation, 
have  not  only  recovered,  without  the  Affiftance 
of  any  Medicine,  they  have  been  fo  far  alter’d 
in  their  Conftitutions  and  natural  Habit  of  Body, 
by  continuing  long  there ;  that  they  have  been 
incapable  ever  after  of  any  Difeafe,  unlefs  of  the 
inflammatory  Kind. 

t  \  i 

Thus,  having  considered  the  Gout  from  Ob¬ 
servation,  Experience  and  Reafon,  but  Reafon  li¬ 
mited  from  all  philofo  phical  Syftems  and  Hypo- 
thefes ;  and  finding  it  to  be  a  Difeafe  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  Kind,  often  falutary,  often  extremely 
painful  and  dangerous,  often  complicated  with 
other  Difeafes,  often  prece  ded  by  ether  Difeafes . 

and 
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and  alfo  often  terminating  in  other  Difeafes,  and 
therefore  often  neceffary  to  be  produced,  and  as 
often  neceffary  to  be  reftrained  or  cured,  which 
we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  treat  on;  but  ftill 
from  the  fame  Principles,  difavowing  all  Hypo- 
thefes  as  Motives  not  reafonable,  not  neceffary, 
but  highly  dangerous,  and  therefore  criminal, 
from  whence  our  Indication  of  Cure  fhould  be 
taken. 

.  '  •'  •  *  V  •  !  f 

It  will  now  appear  of  what  Importance  it  is  to 
prefcribe  from  true  Principles  in  Phyfick,  how 
extremely  dangerous  from  thofe  that  are  hypothe- 
tick.  For  although  Speculation  may  be  allowed 
of,  yet  when  we  come  to  a£t,  its  no  longer  a  phi- 
lofophical  Speculation,  but  a  human  Action.  In 
this  our  Art  the  Object  is  no  lefs  than  what  con¬ 
cerns  Life  or  Death  :  Wherefore,  if  there  be  any 
Thing  that  demands  Caution,  Prudence,  Judge- 

A  a  2  ment, 
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ment,  Certainty,  it  rnuft  be  this,  propter  Digni¬ 
tatem  Vitce  Heminum 

’  *,  > 

Celfus ,  no  doubt  of  it,  entertained  Thoughts 
of  this  Kind,  who  having  revolved  over  and  over 
in  his  Mind  the  various  Motives  that  induce  Men  to- 

aft  in  regard  to  Phylick,  concluded  they  ought  to 
aft  from  the  ftrongeft  Reafon  and  moft  rational 
Motive  ;  that  their  Indications  ought  to  be  from 
evident  Caules,  not  but  that  they  might  indeed 
be  allowed  to  philofophife  on  thofe  hidden  Caufes 
by  Way  of  Speculation  only,  but  never  to  be  car- 
ried  into  Praftice.. 

By  this  Time,  I  believe,  I  need  no  Apology  for 

\  f 

having  taken  fo  much  Pains  to  look  farther  into  Di- 

4  *  * 

feafes  than  their  bare  Names,  and  that  it  was  ab- 


Tgitur  ut  ad  Propofitum  meam  redeam,  rationalem  puto  Medici  nam  efle  debere  y 
infhrui  vero  ab  evidentibus  Cauli^;  obfcuris  omnibus  non  a  Cogitatione  Artificis,  fed 
‘ab  ipfa  Arte  rejedtis. 


folutely 
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folutely  neceffary  to  adhere  to  no  philofophical 

Syftem  or  Hypothecs.  For  had  I  done  fo,  my 
Practice  muft  have  followed  from  Hypothecs,  not 
from  Reafon ;  from  Conjecture,  not  from  Obfer- 
vation ;  from  Uncertainty  and  Danger,  not  from 
repeated  Experience.  ■* 

-  -  j  v 

For  Example ;  Had  I  endulged  myfelf  with 
Hypothefes,  I  might  poffibly  have  fuppofed  a  gouty 
Matter,  If  fo,  I  had  contrived  fome  Medicine  to  ex¬ 
pel  it,  and  according  to  the  Nature,  the  Quality, 
the  Quantity,  the.  Property,  my  Medicines  would 
alfo  have  have  been  calculated  for  that  Purpofo. 
I  fhould  then  have  fuppofed,  and  then  given  an 
emollient  to  relax,  an  Abforbent  to  fheath  the  Acri¬ 
mony,  obtund  the  pointed  :  Should  1  have  fup— 
pofed  the  perfpirable  Matter  detained,  I  fhould  then 
have  prefcribed  Sudorificks  and  other  Promoters  of 
Perfpiration  :  Had  the  Veflels  been  too  fpringy, 

I  fhould  have  directed  Medicines  to  relax,  to 

loften, 
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(often,  Had  I  fuppofed  animal  Salts  attracting 
each  other;  Vegetables  had  been  in  Ufe,  Milk,  or 
Medicines  producing  a  loft,  Balfamick  Chyle  that 
might  glide  through  the  Veflels  without  irritating 
fine  Fibrillce  of  the  Nerves,  or  obftru&ing  the 
.evanefcent  Arteries ;  for  ’tis  here  the  learned  Boer- 

kaave  imagines  Obftructions  generally  to  arife; 
although  others  would  have  it  in  the  Glands. 
Had  I  imagined  the  nervous  Juice  to  have 
been  vitiated ,  as  Bellini ,  Boerhaave ,  c§fc. 
have ;  I  fhould  have  directed  Medicines  to  have 
deftroyed  the  fuppofed  Lentor,  obfcru  Cling  the 
Nerves,  or  Medicines  to  have  corrected  the  Vice 
in  the  ultimate  ConcoCtion :  Hippocrates  fuppofed 
the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe lay  fo  profound  that  no  Me¬ 
dicine  could  reach  it,  and  affigns  this  to  be  the 
Reafon  of  the  Gout’s  being  incurable.  Had  I  fup¬ 
pofed  the  Matter  firft  generated  in  the  Brain, 
from  thence  flowing  upon  the  Nerves,  as  Galen  the 
& Arabian  thought ;  I  Ihould  then,  as  he  did, 
j:,  •  have 
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have  directed  Medicines  to  corroborate  the  Brain, 
to  prevent  the  gouty  Matter’s  flowing  upon  the 
Joints.  Had  the  Joints  been  weaken’d,  relax’d, 
or  made  capable,  as  they  imagined,  of  receiving 
this  Illuvies ;  I  had,  no  doubt,  directed  Aftringents> 
Corroboratives,  to  fortify,  to  reftore  the  weaken’d 
and  relax’d  Joints :  Or  had  we  luppofed  the  mor¬ 
bid  Matter  in  a  peculiar  Quantity,  like  a  Poifon, 
exerting  its  Force  in  one  particular  Part  of  the 
Body ;  we  fhould  then,  as  a  thoufand  Empiricks 
and  hypothetick  Phyficians  have  done,  have  ap¬ 
plied  Leaches,  fcarified,  bliftered,  burnt,  cupped, 
bathed,  fumigated,  fweated,  com  prefled  with 
Machines :  To  this  Purpofe  alfo  Iflues,  Setons, 
Cataplafms,  Poultices,  Plaifters,  have  been 

applied. 

Wherefore,  whatever  the  immediate  Caule  they 
fuppofed,  this  Caufe  was  to  be  corrected,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  Opinions  they  entertained  of 

the 
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the  Nature,  Quality,  or  Quantity  of  the  gouty  Mat¬ 
ter,  Phyfieians  generally  followed  fuch  fuppofititious 
Principles  by  as  fuppofititious  a  Practice.  And  this 
was  the  Occafion,  the  only  Occafion,  of  fo  many  con¬ 
tradictory  Opinions,  fuch  an  infinite  Variety  of 
Means,  and  fuch  an  almoft  infinite  Tribe  of  Medi¬ 
cines  and  Noftrums  our  Shops  and  the  Libraries  are 
full  of.  As  few  Phyfieians  had  the  fame  Way  of 
thinking  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than 
Man’sThoughts  in  Speculation ;  and  as  they  differed 
in  Hypothefes,  fo,  their  Medicines  had  the  fame 
Fate;  for  all  was  founded  upon  Conjecture  ;  no 
wonder  the  Phyfician’s  Fame  was  never  long  fecure 
to  him ;  it  was  like  his  Noftrums  and  Medicines, 

which  flood  but  for  a  Time,  and  then  foon  became 

/ 

unfafhionable.  This  had  fuch  an  effeCt,  that  thofe, 
who  read  our  Books,  find  fo  many  Contradictions, 
Opinions,  fo  many  philofophical  Syftems ;  and  con¬ 
cluding  at  the  fame  Time,  that  Phyfick  Hands  upon 
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no  other  Principles,  and  if  it  did  not,  they  would 
have  juft  Reafon  to  hold  both  the  Phyftcian  and 
the  Art  in  the  higheft  Contempt.  This  Variety 
of  Opinions,  and  hypothetical  State  of  Phyftck 
are  not  only  to  be  found  in  moil  Libraries  abroad 
as  well  as  at  Home,  but  alfo  muft  be  obferved  by 
Men  of  Reafon  every  Day  in  the  Practice  and 
Confultations  of  their  Phyftcians.  Which  has  had 
this  Effect :  Men  of  Sence  daily  become  Scepticks. 
If  we  confider  the  Credulity  of  fome,  and  the  Scep- 
tifms  of  others,  no  wonder  Books  of  this  *  Kind  be¬ 
come  neceffary  j  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  unlels 
Phyftcians  give  up  this  hypothetick  Phyftck,  they 
are  incapable  of  anfwering  at  leaft  the  Spanifh  Au¬ 
thor  on  "The  Uncertainty  of  Phyfck. 


*  Phyfck  a  y  ef,  a  Whim ,  a  Fajhion . 

fhe  Apothecary  and  Surgeon  as  good  as  the  Do  Si  or. 

f 

The  Uncertainty  cf  Phyftck,  .  ...  > 

By  D— ,  BenediSHn  in  Spain. 

?  -  *  ?=•*  *  ;  *~v*\  ^  „  >  -f  . .  r  \  >  "■?  *'  yt 
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I  know  not  how  it  has  been,  but  I  find  moft 

Authors  hitherto,  as  well  among  the  Ancients  as 

: 

Moderns,  (I  believe,  not  lefs  than  three  hun¬ 
dred,  who  have  treated  of  this  Difeafe),  have 
chiefly  addicted  themfelves  to  fome  Hypothefis  or 
other  concerning  the  gouty  Matter ;  but  it  has  not 
been  fo  in  relation  to  many  other  Difeafes,  fuch 
as  Pleurifies,  Quincies,  &C. ;  for  we  hear  nothing 
of  apleuretick  Matter,  the  Materia  Morbi  of  a  Quin¬ 
cy,  or  at  leafl:  very  little.  They  go  here  in  thefe 
Maladies  a  much  Ihorter  Way  to  work  ;  they  fol¬ 
low  Reafon,  Obfervation,  and  Experience  ;  they 
'  ‘  ~  '  * 

come  immediately  to  the  Point ;  they  confider  a 
Pleurify  to  be  no  other  than  a  Boil  or  a  phlegmo¬ 
nous  Tumor,  haftening  to  Maturation,  attended 
with  its  concomitant  Fever ;  which  like  a  Fire  ripens 
this  Tumor,  or  elfe  the  Tumor  mortifies  and  is 
burnt  up,  as  with  a  Cauftick  :  As  we  fee  a  gentle 
Degree  of  Heat  ripens  Fruit ;  if  too  violent,  they 
are  fcorched  and  burnt  up.  Their  Intention  here 


is 
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is  plainly  from  Realbn,  the  Attempt  no  other 
than  the  refolving  of  this  Tumor,  than  extin  guilh- 
ing  or  mitigating  this  Heat  or  ardent  Fever  ;  and 

if  a  Phyfieian  be  called  Time  enough,  he  gene¬ 
rally  fucceeds,  by  Bleeding,  Dilution,  and  Means 
of  this  Kind  :  But  propofe  the  Gout,  they  are  at 
once  taken  up  with  the  Name  of  the  Difeafe,  not 
the  Nature  of  it.  But  why  it  fhould  be  fo,  I  know 
not ;  but  certainly  it  is  lo.  They  conlidered  a 
Pleurify  to  be  an  Inflammation,  a  phlegmonous 
Tumor  ;  and  as  they  juftly  thought,  the  Confe- 
quence  mull:  be  very  clear  ;  the  Refolution  of  this 
Tumor,  as  all  others  of  the  inflammatory  Kind 
ought  to  be,  was  to  be  obtained  ;  which  if  brought 
about,  the  Fever  vanifhes  and  the  Patient  recovers ; 
if  not,  the  Tumor  often  ends  in  a  Schirrus, 
from  whence  an  Hydrops  Thoracis ,  or  dry  arid 
Cough,  Me.  or  in  Suppuration,  thence  a  Con- 
fumption,  or  a  long  Train  of  chronick  Difeales, 
and  thefe  again  generally  in  Death  ;  or  the  Tu- 

B  b  2 
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mor  paffes  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Suppuration 
mortifies ;  if  fo,  the  Cafe  becomes  inftantly 
fatal. 

Thus  we  fee  in  a  Pleurify  quite  a  different  Way 

of  Thinking,  Indications  are  drawn  from  the  moft 
probable  and  rational  Motive,  which  proves  to  be 
quite  otherwife  in  the  Gouts  But  why  Phyfir 
cians  fhould  prefcribe  from  fuch  different,  Motives 
in  thefe  different  Difeafes,  is  hard  to  fay ;  I 
prefume  to  aflign  this  to  be  the  Reafon  why 
Phyficians  have  taken  quite  different  Ways  to  con-* 
fider  and  treat  thefe  Difeafes.  They  obferved 
there  was  a  greater  Uniformity,  fomething  more 
fix’d,  more  permanent  in  a  Pleurify,  a  Quincy, 
We.  than  there  was  in  the  Gout. 

For  a  Pleurify,  the  Seat  thereof  being  the 

****  ‘  it 

Pleura ,  or  the  neighbouring  Membranes,  the 

Difeafe 
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Difeafe  becomes  fixed  to  one  Part,  feldom  varies ; 
and  as  they  knew  this  to  be  an  Inflammation  of 
the  Pleura ,  they  had  no  Difficulty,  fhould  the. 
Inflammation  even  fpread,  become  more  confi- 
derable,  fall  upon  the  Lungs,  the  Brain,  the 
Throat ;  they  ftill  confidered  it  was  as  a  progref-i 
five  Fire,  a  progrefiive  Fever  of  the  fame  Kind ; 
and  fhould  the  Brain,  the  Lungs,  the  Throat! 
become  now  the  moll  confiderable  Seat  of  the  In¬ 
flammation,  they  conceive  no  Difficulty*  fince 
they  confidered  the  Genus  of  the  Difeafe  to  be 
inflammatory,  but  juftly  give  the  fpecifick  Dif¬ 
ferences  lo  many  diftinct  Appellations,  as  a  Pe- 
ripneumony,  a  Quincy,  a  Phrency.  For  what  is  a 
Peripneumony, .  a  Pleurily,  a  Phrenfy,  a  Quincy ; 
what  are  they  ?  But  ardent  Fevers,  attended  with 
phlegmonous  Tumors.  And  does  not  this  appear 
to  be  fo,  from  the  Event  and  ufual  Confequences  of 

fuoh  inflammatory  Tumors?  Which  is  apparent 

from . 
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from  Difie&ions  of  the  Bodies  of  thole  who 
have  died  of  fuch  Difeafes:  For  after  Death,  are 
not  the  Lungs,  the  Brain,  the  Pleura  found  to  be 
either  fchirrous,  purulent,  or  mortified?  Are 
not  thefe  Marks  of  the  Fury  of  the  preceeding 
Inflammation,  as  the  Banks  of  a  River  fhattered 
and  torn  to  Pieces,  are  of  the  Impetuofity  of  a 
Flood. 

It  was  therefore  highly  neceflary  to  oppole  all 
philofophical  Syftems and  Hypothefes  that  have  been 
conceived  in  this  Difeafe,  becaufe  we  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  in  arational  Manner,  without  having  deftroyed 
thefe  vicious  Principles  which  would  have  been,  nay, 
which  have  been  the  Caufe  of  fo  many  delufive 
Indications,  that  muft  have  expofed  the  Life  of 
the  Patient  to  the  utmoft  Danger.  For  whenever 
we  meditate  a  Cure  in  any  one  Dileafe  in  general, 
or  any  one  Stage  of  a  Difeafe  in  particular  ;  We 

ought 
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ought  to  be  allured  that  the  Indication  pointing 
out  what  is  to  be  done,  Ihould  be  certain,  and 
it  cannot  be  certain,  unlefs  it  arifes  from  Ob- 
lervation,  Experience  and  Reafon.  If  lo,  we 
have  a  rational,  and  generally,  an  unerring 
Indication  before  us.  Otherwife  the  Indica¬ 
tion  will  be  fallacious,  and  as  uncertain  as 
the  Theory  it  flows  from.  This  I  look  upon 
to  be  the  Balls,  the  firfl  Step  that  leads  us  to 
Certainty,  to  rational  Practice,  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  certain  and  moll  reafonable  Art. 

*  -  - 

If  otherwife,  this  Indication,  this  firfl:  Step, 
not  being  founded  upon  Obfervation  and  Expe¬ 
rience,  leads  us  to  Uncertainty,  hypothetical  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  from  whence  the  Art  becomes  uncertain, 
fallacious,  hypothetick ;  and  the  Profeflors  of 
fuch  an  Art  can  aflume  no  other  Merit  than  that 
of  being  fortunate,  or  happy  Gueflers.  Where¬ 
fore 
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\ 

*  /  *  - 

Fore  that  we  might  obtain  a  certain  Indication,  an 
unerring  Path,  by  which  we  may  be  led  to  the 
Cure  and  Manner  of  treating  this  Difeafe.  The 
Nature  as  well  as  different  Stages  of  the  Difeafe 
was  to  be  confldered. 


It  mull  appear  at  once  to  the  Underftanding 
of  what  Importance  it  was  to  fhew  the  Nature 
of  the  Difeafe,  if  we  conffder  the  Danger  of 
being  guided  by  Hypothecs.  We  therefore  have 
proved  it  to  be  an  Inflammation,  not  differing 

from  other  Inflammations  in  General,  although 

•  .  -  .  ••  »  .  ...  •  >  _ 

there  be  many  Specifick  Differences  conftituting 
as  many  fpecifick  Difeafes,  but  all  of  one  and 
the  fame  Genus.  It  mull  alio  appear  how  ne- 

••  .  •  ’  -  •  ;•  '  ;i  j-  ‘  ,  (  i  -y  .  ■  J  ■■  *  V  »  >  " 

cellar y,  nay  how  ablolutely  reafonable  to  com- 

-  :  .  J  ••  ■;  :  •  ;  _  :■ :  '  •;  ;  ^  ,  •  i  £1; 

pare  this  Inflammation  of  the  Joints  with  all  other 
Inflamations  in  general ;  without  flopping  at  the 
Names  of  Difeafes  or  making  Inflammatory  Di¬ 
feafes  differ  in  Kind ;  for  under  the  Name  of 

% 

Difeafes 
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Difeafes  there  lies  a  kind  of  tacit  Hypothecs,  which 
impreffes  upon  the  Minds  of  hypothetical  Phyfi- 
cians,  an  Idea  of  fo  many  Kinds  of  Poifon  or  mor¬ 
bid  Matter  peculiar  to  each  Difeafe,  differing  ef~ 
fentially  from  each  other. 

They  confider  one  Kind  of  morbifick  Matter,  one 

Kind  of  Poifon  in  the  Small  Pox,  another  in  the 

•  • 

Plague,  another  in  the  Gout,  and  fo  on,  to  moft 
Difeafes.  There  may  be  a  Matter  or  Poifon 
for  ought  we  know,  but  whatever  it  be,  where- 
ever  it  exerts  its  Force ;  the  apparent  Effects  in  all 
Inflammations  are  pretty  near  the  fame  in 

As  for  Example ;  a  gentle  Heat  only  irri¬ 
tates,  warms,  gives  little  Pain,  nay,  its  hard  to 
determine  whether  it  be  Pain  or  Pleafure;  the 
Parts  become  florid  ;  from  a  greater  Degree  of 

C  c  Heat, 
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Heat,  Pains  fucceed,  the  Parts  elevate,  fwell  by  flow 
Degrees ;  from  a  greater  ftill,  the  Pains  become  fe- 
vere,  acute,  the  Parts  fwell,  inflame  with  more  Ra¬ 
pidity  ;  fhould  the  Heat  be  ftill  more  intenfe,  the 
Pains  are  ftill  more  fevere,  the  Parts  are  now  dii- 
coloured,  they  blifter,  are  tainted  with  Purple, 
livid  or  black  Spots ;  and  now  they  become  al¬ 
together  in  a  State  of  Infenftbility  and  Corrup- 

♦ 

tion.  So  whether  from  common  Fire  or  the  im¬ 
moderate  Heat  of  the  Conftitution  ;  whether  from 
elementary  Fire  collected,  Caufticks,  morbifick 
Matter,  mineral  Poifons,  the  Contagion  of  Serpents, 
whether  from  Lightning,  or  laftly  from  whatever 
other  Caufe  that  warms,  heats  or  burns;  what¬ 
ever  the  Caufe  may  be,  yet  the  Effects  arifing 
from  fuch  Caufes  are  in  general  the  fame.  They 
may  indeed  fpecifically  differ  as  to  Degrees,  yet 
iurely  they  differ  not  in  kind. 

i  : 

Thus 
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Thus  a  pofleriori  we  are  enabled  to  find 

that  whatever  the  Matter  or  immediate  Caufe 

■* 

in  moft  Inflammations  may  be,  yet  the  Effedts 
are  much  the  fame  in  general.  But  with 
thofe  who  form  Conjedlures,  or  thofe  who 
learnedly  go  aftra-y  through  falfe  Philofophy,  by 
confidering  the  Matter  and  immediate  Caufes  of 
inflammatory  Difeafes,  to  be  effentially  different  in 
their  Natures,  not  only  are  at  a  Lofs  to  {hew  the 
effential  Difcriminations  between  the  morbid 
Matter  of  the  Gout,  and  that  of  the  Small  Pox, 
the  morbifick  Matter  of  a  fpotted  Fever,  and 
that  of  the  Plague,  or  any  other  inflammatory  Dr 
feafe :  But  by  fuch  Means,  by  conceiving  fuch  Hy- 
pothefes,  they  multiply  Difeafes ;  Phyficians  make 
Difeales  of  the  fame  Kind  differ  effentially  from 
each  other ;  therefore,  a  fallacious  Indication, 
muff  strife,  yet  this  hypothetick  Indication  becomes 

the  firft  Step,  in  order  to  cure;  which  mu  ft  of 
Courfc  introduce  an  infinite  Variety  of  Medi- 

C  c  2  cines. 
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cines,  and  Means  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Effence 
and  Nature  of  each  morbifick  Matter. 

This  will  appear  more  evident  in  the  Au¬ 
thor  ;  I  fhali  now  examine,  becaufe  it  will  con¬ 
vince  Mankind,  not  only  how  ridiculous  fuch 
enthufiaftick  Hypothefes  are,  but  how  extremely 
dangerous  a  Practice  muft  be  drawn  from  thence. 
And  I  rather  chufe  this  *  Author,  becaufe  he  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  ftandard  for  fome  Years, 
to  which  too  many  of  our  Phyficians  have 
conformed  their  Practice.  Belides,  as  there 


*  De  Arthritide  anomala,  five  interna,  Differtatio.  Au&ore  Guilhelmo  Muf- 
grave,  Med.  Dott.  Inclyti  Medicorum  Londinenfium  Collegii,  &  Regise  Societatis 
Socio. 

tSto  $  eiMvcu  xpri,  el  Ave?)  tt  N SVof,  elrt  Mil  am  ft}  et  \$  iTiptu* 

N  «c®r. 

Hippoc. 

Exoniae,  Typis  S,  Farley,  &  J,  Blifs »  fumptibus  Philippi  Bifhop.  Londini 
queque  veneunt.  1707. 
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appears  to  me  fomething  fo  extremely  abfurd  in 
his  Doctrine,  not  only  lb,  but  extremely 
dangerous,  when  I  refleCt  that  this  Doc¬ 
trine  is  become  an  almoft  univerfal  Rule  to 
Practitioners.  Of  what  Importance  therefore  mull; 
it  not  be  to  Mankind  in  general  to  correCt  lo 
great  an  Abufe,  which  tends  to  the  De&ruCtion  of 
fo  many  thoufand  People,  where-ever  this  Author 
is  taken  as  a  Guide  ?  And  I  am  the  more  fur- 
priled  that  this  Age,  I  think  not  over  fuperftw 
tious,  could  receive  fuch  Hypothefes  as  fo  many 
Articles  of  Faith. 

But  what  is  Hill  the  more  furprifing  is,  that  lo 
many  Phylicians  of  late  Years,  who  have  addicted 
themfelves  chiefly  to  mathematical  Studies,  inlb- 
much  that  they  feem  to  be  rather  Geometricians 
than  Collectors  of  Obfervations  in  Phyfick ;  I  lay 
\  am  much  furprifed  that  thefe  Gentlemen,  who 

difavow 
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difavow  all  Principles,  unlefs  built  upon  Cer¬ 
tainty  and  Demonllration  itfelf,  fhould  receive 
Mufg  raves  abfurd  Hypothefes  on  the  Gout,  which 
are  fo  far  from  being  demonltrative,  geometrical ; 
that  they  are  the  meereft  Conjectures  and  Dreams 
that  can  be  devifed.  They  even  go  beyond  the 
utmoft  Stretch  of  the  Schoolmen,  or  all  that  the 
Peripateticks  themlelves,  or  Arabians  could  con¬ 
ceive  :  They  agree  with  thofe  Sy Items  exactly  the 
molt  learned  Zanini  *  complains  of,  which  fhews- 
the  Italians  are  infeCted  with  Syftems  as  well  as  we. 


(*)  De  Medlcis  noltratibus  curiofe 
rogas,  qui  noftra  populofiflima  in  Urbe 
Medicinam  faciunt,  quid  lentiam,  liber e 
exponam.  &iv&,  fuas  Hypo¬ 

thefes  in  jnufaeo  con  flan  t,  elaborant,  in 
delitiis,  habent,  &  Dijciplinis  addidti  pau- 
ciffima  ex  nature  praefcripto  ad  praxim 
revocant,  veteres  Paines  pene  execrath 
IJndique  pulpita  ipforum  Machinas  fo- 
nant,  7  i"xy^Koy[^TtZy  llru&uras, 
fchemata  tonant,  denuntiant.  Sed 


hjEC  tolerabilia ;  illud  non  tolerabile  cum 
Euripide. 

- K H  <dvtL7yi7ov 

E "uteiv  of*  7 on  Kcuo/aw, 

Venetiis  Kalendis  Aprilis  1723. 

Antonius  Maria  Zanini,  M.  D. 
Veronenjis .  S.  I)  EpiJlola  ad  D.  Ver¬ 
na  m. 


For 
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Mufg  rave  firft  fuppofes  a  gouty  Matter ; 
yet,  notwithftanding  this  gouty  Matter  cannot  be 
demonftrated,  cannot  be  conceived,  as  incon¬ 
ceivable  as  it  is,  he  makes  it  a  principal  Agent, 
it  now  falls  upon  the  Joints,  and  conftitutes  an  ex- 
quilite  Gout  *f\  He  then  tranflates  it  to  the 
Throat,  to  the  Lungs,  to  the  Head,  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  the  Bowels,  and  fo  conftitutes  an  ano¬ 
malous  Gout.  With  him,  this  Matter  pervades 

the 


f  Teftatum,  inquam,  reddet,  Arthri- 
tida  non  folum  \Regularem~\  Ar tubus  Do¬ 
lores,  Tumores,  Tofos,  aliaque  iftius 
generis  mala  (qurn  Arthritidem  omnino 
omnem  indicare,  vulgo  fuere  judicata)  in- 
ferre  ;  verum  etiam  \_Anomalam\  modo 
V entriculo  naufeam  ;  modo,  Inte finis 
Tormina ;  modo,  Renibus  Nephritida ; 
modo,  P effort  Ajihma :  modo,  Pultnoni 
Pufim ;  modo,  Cerebro  Apoplexiam ; 
modo,  Nervis  Paralyfin :  Sc,  quod 
Prunci  Partes,  Aftedtibus  indigenis  fatis 
fuperque  afHidlatas,  ufque  novis  &  pere- 
grinis  aggravet:  ufque  miferos  mortales 
excruciet  ;  tunc  ut  fsepe  accidit,  maxiine 
crudelis,  quando  minime  fufpedla. 


His  accedunt  vEtate  noftra  Sennertus. 
Sylvius,  Etmiillerus ,  Sydenhamus ,  Sc  com- 
plures  alii ;  ut,  tzmetfi. Artbritidos  interna ’, 
qua  late  patet,  Diagnofis  certa  &  ftdelis. 
fuperfit  nulla ;  nedum  ejus  ulla  Curatio 
propria ;  Morbum  tamen  eum,  Medi- 
corum  omnis  fere  aevi  Opinione,  revera 
efte ;  eum que  Magnum,  Sc  Ancipitem 
efte,  omnino  conftat ;  Et  quidenl  inirari 
aliquando  fubiit,  in  Morbo,  toties  a  Vete- 
ribus  fignificato,  per  tot  fecula  Genus 
Humanum  aftligente,  explicando  curan- 
doque ;  ab  eorum  Temporibus  ad  hunc 
ufque  Diem,  progrefliim  adeo  parvum 
fieri;  adeo  nihil  agi:  Utinam,  quse  a 
hobis  hanc  ob  Rem  in  medium  feruntur, 
Propofito  refpondeant. 

Mufg.  Preef 


4 
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the  Mufcles  of  the  Throat,  or  the  Gian ds,  and 
thus  %  particularifes  the  Parts  where  this  Matter 
exerts  itfelf,  and  fo  conftitutes  a  gouty  Quincy,  it 
paffes  into  the  Bronchia  of  the  Lungs,  from 
thence  a  gouty  AJihma  ;  fometimes  this  Matter 
pervades  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth,  and  is  then  a 
gouty  Spitting;  it  paffes  at  other  Times  into  the 
Kidneys,  and  then  there  arifes  a  gouty  nephre- 
tick  Cafe;  fometimes  into  the  Teeth,  and  then  it 
is  a  gouty  Tooth-ach  ;  fometimes,  +  but  this  is 


J  Ex  diverfis  hujus  Aflhmatis ,  qua  i 
ficci,  qua  humidi  Symptomatibus,  opi-  j 
nari  fas  eft ;  in  priori,  Membranas,  j 
Nervosa  aut  Mufculos  Spiritui  trahen- 
do  infervientes  affrci,  &  iis  Materiam 
impingi ;  unde  Refpiratioms ,  cum  ftcci- 
t  ate  Labor:  In  altero,  Miafma,  Sangui¬ 
nis  fero  implicatum  irretitumque,  una 
cum  eo  Pubnonibus  committi,  &  iis  inhje- 
rendo  Refpirationem  impedire :  Atque 
pro  Diverfitate  .Symptomatum,  diverfa 
Morbi  hujus  fubje&a  effe,  non  temere 
judicamus. 

•f-  At  qualeicunque  fuerint  eorum  mo¬ 
ms  (neque  enim  in  his  diutius 

haerere  lubet)  certe  perturbari  poffunt. 


j  vel  per  alienum  &  inimicum  aliquod,  in 
j  Cortice  Cerebri  a  Sanguine  depolitum ; 
\  haec  in  penetralia,  &  facrofantta  Adyta, 
fe  infinuans ;  Spirituum  Choro  fe  immif- 
cens ;  ad  eos  adhaerefcens ;  eofque  inter 
fe  confundens :  vel,  per  Vafa  Sanguinem 
vehentia,  in  propinquo  tumefafta,  Tu- 
bulofque  Spiritus  continentes  coar&an- 
tia.  Quae  pofterior  ratio  probabilior  eft, 
i  nVertigine  Cranii  Deprefiionem  excipi- 
ente :  ubi  Anguftiis  Spiritus  urgentur, 
nec  quo  poffmt  Choreas  exercere,  Thea- 
tro  fatis  fpatiofo  gaudent.  At  in  Verti- 
gine  Variolas  antecedente,  vel  ab  Ebrie- 
tate,  &  in  hac  no  lira  Arthritica  Locum, 
obtinere  (uti  poteft  videtur)  utraque. 


aa 
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an  Hypothecs  of  a  more  exalted  Strain,  the  poi- 
fonous  Matter  of  the  Gout  joins  the  Chorus  of 
the  animal  Spirits,  mingles  with  them,  adheres  to 
thefe,  and  in  thefe  feeret  and  retired  Parts  of  the 
Brain  exerts  its  Fury,  from  whence  an  arthritick 
or  gouty  Vertigo :  It  would  be  too  much  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  whole;  ’tis  fufficient  to  fliew  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  Difeafe  in  the  human  Body,  but  • 
with  him  there  is  a  Duplicate ;  as  *  gouty 

D  d  Quincies, 


*  Cap.  III.  De  Colic  a  Arthritica. 

Cap.  IV.  De  Diarrhoea  Arthritica. 

Cap.  V.  De  Dyfenteria  Arthritica . 

Cap.  VI.  De  Ahfcejfu  InteJHnorum  Ar- 
thritico. 

Cap.  VII.  De  Melancholia  Arthritica. 

Cap.  VIII.  De  Syncope  Arthritica. 

Cap,  IX,  De  Calculo  Renutn  Arthri- 
tico 

Cap.  X.  De  A  jib  mate  Arthritica. 


Cap.  XI.  De  Catarrho  * TuJJi  &  Perip¬ 
neumonia  Arthritica. 

Cap.  XII.  De  Phfhijt  Arthritica . 

Cap.  XIII.  De  Angina  Arthritica. 

Cap.  XIV.  De  Capitis  Dolore,  & 
Vertigine  Arthritica. 

Cap.  XV.  De  Apoplexia  Arthritka. 

Cap.  XVI.  De  Paralyfi  Arthritka . 

Cap.  XVII.  De  Doloribus  in  Corpore 
<vagis ,  fixis ;  de  Ophthalmia ;  de  Eryfi- 
pelate ,  Achorihus  Arthritkis. 


Tranfitio 
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Quincies,  gouty  Pleurifies,  gouty  Vertigo s, 
gouty  Fits  of  the  Gravel,  gouty  Afthma’s,  & c .. 

«• 

Of  Courfe  this  prepoflerous  Hypothecs  and 
falfe  Theory  he  lays  down,  raifes  as  prepoflerous 
and  as  falfe  an  Indication,  which  is  to  be  as  Signs 
to  follow,  and  Indications  of  Cure.  And  fince 
there  does  not  appear,  or  is  he  able  to  fhew  the 
effential  Differences  of  fuch  Difeafes,  although  he 
endeavours  fometimes  to  do  fo  :  How  are  we  to  adi 
in  fuch,  if  there  are  any  fuch  fo  equivocal,  fhould 
we  not  miftake  thefe  Signs  or  Marks,  or  Indica- 


Gap.  XVI IT.  De  Epiphora ,  &  De -* 
lore  Dentium  Arthritico . 

De  Dolore  Dentium  exquiiito  fcriplit 
Strobelbergerus,  I.  Ejus  Arthritici  Mos 
&Natura,  II.  Qua?  iftorum  Affe&uum 
Medicina  communis ;  quas-corum  fmgulo  - 
propria.  III. 

Hilloria.  Dentium  Dolor  Arthriticus. 

V  •  n  .  4  ,  '* 

tions; 


Tranfitio  I.  Horum  quis  Dolorum 
Mos  :  Rheumatifmi  nomine  vulgp  deli', 
tefcunt  Vagi.  Fixi  nunc  quafi  Nephri¬ 
tic!  i  nunc  Oculos,  Faciem,  Aures  oc- 
cupat  Miafma,  &  Ophthalmian  quan- 
dam  Eryfipelas,  Achores  inducit.-  A- 
chores  Arthritici  vici  aliquando  tenent 
Arthritidos  fumme  Regularise  II. 
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tions  for  one  another  ?  Surely  we  fhould  ?  Should 
we  not  prefcribe  olten,  fhould  we  not  a£t,  fhould 
we  not  give  the  fame  Medicines  in  a  gouty  Pleurify, 
a  gouty  Quincy,  a  gouty  Vertigo,  when  per¬ 
haps  it  was  a  real  Quincy,  a  real  Pleurify*  a  real 
Vertigo?  Or  fhould  we  not  as  often  endeavour  to 
promote  the  Gout,  tranfport  by  Reverfion  a  fup- 
pofed  gouty  Matter  from  the  Head,  from  the 
Lungs,  from  the  Stomach  to  the  Feet,  to  the 
Hand  ?  But  fhould  there  be  no  fuch  Thing,  as  a 
gouty  Matter  lodged  in  thefe  Parts ;  but  on  the 
contrary  thefe  Difeafes  fhould  be  exquifite  and 
real  Quincies,  Pleurilies ;  and  thefe  Difeafes  by 
fuch  Treatment  fhould  become  fatal,  as  generally 
they  muft  from  fuch  improper  Means ;  what 
can  the  Phyfician  lay  ?  Why,  he  may  lay, 
as  the  Italian  Proverb  *  does,  the  Earth  often 
covers  the  Pbylicians  Miflake. 


*  La  Terra  coore  eK  error!  de’  Medici. 

1  u 

D  cl  2 


These 
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The  Signs,  not  Caufes,  of  Difeales,  are  In¬ 
dications  to  us  as  important  as  Marks  at  Sea 
are  to  the  Sailor.  Should  they  be  equivocal, 
fhould  there  be  no  Difcrimination  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  Land-mark  from  another,  the  Sailor 
mull  be  -guided  fortuitoufly.  Should  he  efcape 
Danger,  as  poflibly  he  may,  and  happily  arrive 
in  Port  ;  I  know  no  Merit  he  can  pretend  to,  un- 
lefs  that  of  having  guefs’d  happily,  and  being  a 
fortunate  Man.  But  fhould  he  inadvertently  fup- 
pofe  a  Mark  that  was  not  really  there,  and  fhould 
then  with  all  the  Art  of  Navigation  direct  his 
Courfe  according  to  this  hypothetick  Sign,-  and 
fo  be  call  away;  why  then  the  Phrafe  may  be  al¬ 
tered,  we  may  fay,  the  Sea  covers  the  Mariner  '$ 
Miftake , 

-.V  •  * 

Thus,  I  believe,  I  need  no  Apology  for  having 
excluded  all  philofophical  Syftem  and  Hypothecs 

in 
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in  Phyfick ;  for  having  taken  fo  much  Pains  to 
prove  that  all  Matter  whatever  it  be,  however 
veiled  from  human  Underftanding,  produces  the 
fame  Effe<5ts  in  general  ;  and  that  all  inflamma¬ 
tory  Difeafes  in  general  are  one  and  the  fame, 
though  their  fpecifick  Differences  are  almoft  infi¬ 
nite,  and  that  the  Gout  is  no  other  than  a  com¬ 
mon  Inflammation  of  the  Joints,  and  all  this  any 
one  will  readily  perceive  was  highly  neceffary  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  form  fuch  Indications  founded 
upon  Reafon,  upon  Obfervation,  and  upon  re¬ 
peated  Experience ;  that  fuch  Indications  may 
lead  us  to  the  moft  certain  and  rational  Practice, 
and  that  the  Refult  may  be  from  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  and  rational  Motive :  By  this  means  the  Art 
will  become  certain,  ufeful,  and  reftored  again  to 
that  Efteem  it  fo  juftly  deferves. 
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We  fhall  now  go  on  to  point  out  the  various 
Methods  of  treating  this  Difeafe,  which  we  could 
not  poffibly  do,  unlefs  we  had  formed  a  true  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  many  Difeafes  that  generally  precede 
the  Gout,  many  of  thefe  naturally  terminating  in 
the  Gout :  many  of  thefe  again,  with  very  little 
Afliftance,  are  brought  to  terminate  in  this  Man- 
ner  ;  becaufe  many  of  thefe  being  more  dangerous 
than  the  Gout,  and  cannot  well  be  cured,  but  by 
promoting  the  Gout,  which  makes  the  Goutj 
when  compared  to  thefe  Difeafes,  a  neceffary  Di- 
ieafe,  therefore  ought  moll  certainly  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,,  nay,  not  feldom  raifed  to  a  pretty  high 
Degree,  but  ft  ill  limited  to  fome  proper  Bounds, 
leaft  it  fhould  become,  as  it  often  does,  even 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  Difeafes,  from  which  we 
expected  to  be  freed  by  it.  If  lo,  the  Gout  muff  be 
far  from  being  falutary  ;  for  ’tis  only  to  be  taken 
in  this  Sence  comparatively  with  other  Maladies* 

But 


V 
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But  it’s  {till  a  Difeafe  in  any  Degree,  fhould  we 
compare  it  with  a  perfect  State  of  Health.  It  was 
alfo  neceffary  to  know  what  are  the  Difeafes  that 
become  complicated  with  the  Gout,  that  one  may 
be  able  to  raife  the  Gout,  that  fuch  Difeafes 
may  be  deprelfed,  cured,  that  are  of  another  Na¬ 
ture  from  the  Gout,  and  if  they  are  fo,  as  very 

often  they  are,  yet  they  both  never  at  the  fame 
Time  arife  to  any  very  eminent  Degree,  for  that 
would  be  inconliflent  with  Nature,  but  the  one 
mull;  be  fwallowed  up  foon  in  the  other,  as  we 
find  in  a  Dropfy,  an  Ague,  a  Cholick  for  in 
thefe  either  the  Gout  becomes  more  confiderable 
and  thefe  decline  ;  or  thefe  again  become  more 
violent,  and  the  Gout  generally  gives  Way. 
Laftly,  it  was,  neceffary  too  that  a  Phyfician 
may  know  what  thofe  Difeafes,  are,  into  which 
the  Gout  terminates  or  leads  us  to  ;  that  we  may 

Be  able  to  prevent  the  Approaches  of  fuch  Difeafes, 

or 


« 


1 
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or  recal  the  Gout  again,  lhould  thofe  Difeafes 
make  it  neceflary.  As  for  example,  Dropfies, 
violent  Cholicks  in  the  Bowels,  Stomach,  Pallies, 
Vertigo’s,  Jaundices,  &c.  Thefe  Difeafes  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Gout,  I  think  cannot  well  be  cured, 
without  the  Gout’s  returning  again. 

There  are  luch  Medicines  as  recal  the  Gout: 
this  cannot  be  furpriling  if  we  refledf  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Efficacy  of  fuch  Medicines  proper  in  luch 
Cafes ;  for  thefe  Medicines  have  Power  to  inflame 
and  raife  the  Conftitution. 

And  lince  the  Gout  is  an  Inflammation,  why 
lhould  it  be  furpriling  to  find  the  Gout  return 
from  the  Ufe  of  fuch  inflammatory  Medi¬ 
cines. 
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We  are  alfo  to  diftinguilh  in  what  Confti- 
tutions,  (confidering  Mens  Occupations  and 
Manner  of  Life),  the  Gout  may  be  looked  upon 
as  unneceflary,  and  ought  to  be  prevented ;  not 
only  lb,  but  cured  ;  which  I  think  it  may  with  as 
much  Certainty,  and  with  as  much  Eafe  as  a  Pleu- 
rify,  a  Quincy,  or  any  other  Inflammation  of 
equal  Degree  with  the  Gout.  Wherefore  all  this 
mu  ft  be  known  before  a  Phyfician  can  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  treat  this  Malady  in  general.  And  I  think 
this  muft  be  apparent  from  what  we  have  hitherto 
laid  down. 

*  ~  T  •  f  ►  i'  '  -  f  ♦  £  , 

'T'-  ?  r>  Jx  ' rr  .r  /  *;.■  ;«  *  "  fS  f~  '  -  -n*  -  -  ^ 

■**  v  '  *  >  *'  >  *  ■  £<*  «--V  4  -J  ■  J.  J  Jr  JL  ...  >  fc  L.  j  if  ■  y 

\  r  ■  * 

Of  of  what  a  vaft  Extent  then  are  the 
Views  of  a  rational  Phyfician,  relying  wholly  up¬ 
on  Obfervation,  Experience  and  Realbn,  when 

"  -  *  -  ~r  r  r  *  .  r  «  * 

compared  with  the  limited  and  narrow  Bounds  of 
the  Empirick,  depending  upon  nothing  but  a 
Kind  of  Univerfality  of  one  individual  Medicine ; 

E  e 


or 
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or  the  narrowand  limited  Views  of  the  hypothetical 
Phyfician,  who  generally  fuppofes  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  morbifick  Matter,  then  perpetually  aims  at 

altering,  reverting  or  driving  out  this  fuppofed 
Matter  by  a  conftant  Courfe  of  one  and  the  lams 
Nojirum  ;  for  there  Gentlemen  have  their  Nq<- 
Jirumst  as  well  as  the  Empiricks,. 

With  us,  we  are  to  vary,  fix  for  a;  Time,  re_ 
afiume  new  Medicines,  propofe  other  Methods, 
abolilh  thele  again,,  juft  as  the  Difeafe  continues} 
rifes,  falls,  or  changes  into  another,  or  reverts 
again ;  whilft  they  are  chained  down,,  as  it  were, 
to  one  individual  Point. 

It  is  neceflary  to  repeat  what  in  a  manner  we 
have  faid  before,  becaufe  it  is  the  Indication  I  take 
to  direct  me  in  the  Cure.  In  whatever  View 
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we  take  the  Gout,  we  muft  look  upon  it  as  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Joints ;  whether  we  confider 
the  evident  Caufes  that  produce  it,  the  Difeafes 
that  precede  it,  or  are  complicated  with  it ;  whe¬ 
ther  we  confider  the  Difeafes  it  frees  us  from,  or 
the  Difeafes  it  terminates  in ;  or  whether  we  con¬ 
fider  the  immediate  Approach  of  this  Difeafe ; 
or  laftly,  whether  we  confider  the  Symptoms 
attending ;  I  fay,  the  Gout  from  hence  appears 
plainly  to  be  no  other  than  an  inflammatory 
Difeafe.  But  what  ftill  puts  the  Point  in  a 
clearer  Light,  and  makes  it  altogether  demonftra- 
tive,  is  the  Manner  of  Treatment,  for  the  Effect 
and  Efficacy  of  thofe  Medicines  that  have  Power 
to  raife,  oppofe,  or  fubdue  other  Inflammations ; 
fueh  Medicines,  I  fay,  and  Manner  of  Treat¬ 
ment  have  alfo  Power  to  raife,  oppofe  and  fubdue 
gouty  Inflammations  in  common  with  all  others. 

E  e  2  Therefore 
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Therefore  a  .  Pofteriori  the  Gout  it  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion. 

But  as  it  is  a  particular  Species  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  may  and  is  indeed  found  to  require  fome 
particular  Methods  and  Medicines  peculiar  to  this 
individual  Inflammation.  We  will  therefore  fup- 
pofe  the  Gout  now  to  be  a  real  Difeafe,  I  mean 
not  falutary,  therefore  demanding  a  Cure  as  a 
Pleurify,  Quincy,  or  any  other  inflammatory 
Difeafe.  The  firft  Conflderation  would  be  this  •' 
Suppofing  no  Hypothefls  intervenes.  Such  a  Man 
not  being  fubjeEi  to  Inflammations  of  the  Lungs, 
Brain  ;  not  being  fubje£t  to  Quincies,  Afthmas, 
Jaundices,  Dropfles,  Vertigos,  &c.  falls  into  the 
Gout.  The  Gout  then  being  a  Difeafe,  and  the 
Phyfician  juftly  looking  upon  this  Diftemper,  as 
not  neceflary,  not  falutary,  would  moft  certain- 
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ly,  nay,  ought,  to  endeavour  a  Cure.  For  why 
fhould  not  this  Difeafe,  often  much  inferior  to 
many  of  the  inflammatory  Kind,  demand  a  Cure? 
And  why  fhould  it  not  be  as  curable  as  other 
Maladies,  more  violent  and  more  dangerous ;  is 
to  me  aftonifhing.  Certainly  it  ought,  and  I  am 
fully  perfuaded  it  can  be  cured. 

But  fhould  they  not  attempt  a  Cure,  which 
poflibly  many  Phyflcians  may  not,  being  with¬ 
held  by  fome  fuperftitious  or  hypothetick  Notions ; 
why  fhould  it  not  be  mitigated,  lowered,  or  at 

leaft  prevented  from  detaining  the  Patient  fo 
many  Weeks,  nay  Months,  in  moft  exquifite  Pains, 
leaving  the  Joints  knotted,  diftorted  ;  or  the 
Limbs  emaciated ;  the  Body  fometimes  covered 
with  Wounds,  pouring  out  a  chalky  Matter  ;  the 
Limbs  often  contracted,  or  relaxed,  the  Power  of 
Motion  wholly  loft.  This  is  not  all,  for  the  Gout 

being 
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being  left  alone,  unreftained,  nay  often  aflifted  and 
kindled  up  by  inflammatory  Medicines,  or  heat¬ 
ing  Regimen  becomes  no  longer  confin’d  to  the 
Joints,  but  the  Inflammation  rages  over  the  whole 
Body,  and  too  often  deftroys.  I  can  atteft  this,  for 
I  have  feen  many  unhappy  Inftances ;  I  have  feen 
many,  who  have  died  even  of  Mortifications ;  fo 
high  was  the  Inflammation  raifed,  or  arofe  alone 
from  the  inflammatory  State  of  ibme  Conftitutions. 
Why  then  fhould  we  not  attempt  a  Cure,  at 
leaft  to  mitigate,  to  controul  fo  violent  a  Difeafe  ? 
We  certainly  ought ;  Reafon  requires  we  fhould, 
and  all  Phyficians  would,  as  many  among  the 
Antients  have,  did  they  conceive  the  Gout  to  be 
a  common  Inflammation.  But  what  has  put 
many  Phyficians  upon  ailing  otherwife,  hath 
been  owing  to  ;their  hypothetical  Enquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  morbid  Matter  ;  this  gouty  Matter 
.they  apprehended  would  be  thrown  upon  the 

Brain, 
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Brain,  the  Lungs,  upon  the  nobler  Parts,  Ihould 

they  attempt  to  treat  this  Difeafe  as  an  Inflam- 

*  --  *, 

mation,  without  Regard  to  a  gouty  Matter. 

So  from  this-  Apprehenfion  many  left  it  as 
a  Country  unexplored,  a  Sea  unnavigated  ;  or  if 
they  attempted  to  mitigate  or  lower  thefe  inflam¬ 
matory  Symptoms,  it  was  with  Fear,  with  unne— 
ceflary  Cautions,  and  when  they  a£ted,  itwas  never 
altogether  agreeable  to  an  Inflammation,  but 
partly  fo,  and  partly  with  a  View  to  the  gouty 
Matter  ;  but  all  this  will  plainly  appear  to  be  no 

other  than  an  idle  Fiction,  pure  Illufion. 

v  •  .  :  __  ,  :  .  ■ 

We  will  fuppofe  the  Gout  then  prefent,  a 
fhivering  Fit  precedes,  the  Pains  now  feize 
the  Foot,  the  Knee  or  any  other  Joint,  the 
Pulfe  quick,  hard,  full ;  the  Urine  high-co¬ 
loured,  &*c.  Are  not  thefe  Signs  of  Inflammation  ? 

Does 
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Does  it  not  require  a  Treatment  peculiar  to  fuch 
Symptoms  ?  It  certainly  does.  Let  the  Diet  be 
low,  cooling,  fubacid,  as  in  other  Inflammations : 
Let  the  Parts  be  fomented  with  Whey,  Milk,  or 
a  Deco&ion  of  Mallows,  with  Vinegar,  or  any 
Thing  of  this  Kind  proper  to  mitigate  or  refolve 
the  Inflammation  ;  fhould  the  Pains,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  afcend,  the  Fever  become  higher, 
the  Pulfe  quicker,  harder,  fuller,  the  Urine 
higher  coloured  ;  the  Tumor  fhewing  Signs  of  a 
fuperior  Degree  of  Inflammation ;  Do  not  thefe 
Symptoms  require  a  lower  Regimen  flill  more 
cooling,  more  acid  ?  May  we  not  bleed,  purge 
with  Tamarinds,  Manna,  Caflia,  Salts ;  may  we 
not  repeat  thefe  Evacuations  according  to  the 
Degree  of  Inflammation  ?  Certainly  we  may.  Or, 
fhould  the  Gout  be  flill  of  a  high  er  Degree, 
May  we  not  ufe  thefe  Evacuations  in  greater 
Quantities,  or  foment  the  Parts  more  frequently  ? 

fwollen 
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"fwollen  with  greater  Quantities  of  Vinegar  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  may.  All  this  may  with  Safety  be 
done.  And  provided  we  keep  within  proper 
Bounds  of  Evacuations,  low  Regimen,  and  out¬ 
ward  Applications  peculiar  to  the  feveral  Degrees 
of  Inflammation,  we  need  not  fear  the  ill  Effects 
of  this  fuppofed  gouty  Matter  ;  for  after  all,  it  is 
but  a  fuppofed  gouty  Matter.  But  fhould  we  go 
beyond  thefe  Bounds,  bleed,  purge,  or  live  too  low, 
foment  with  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Acids,  and 
all  this,  when  there  is  no  great  Degree  of  Inflam¬ 
mation,  I  mu  ft  confels  there  would  arife  fome  Di- 
feafe  or  other,  injurious  to  the  Conftitution.  But 
there  can  arife  nothing,  according  to  my  Appre- 
henfton  from  a  Matter  repell’d,  from  a  Matter 

falling  upon  the  Lungs,  Stomach,  Bowels,  Head, 
&c.  neither  will  there  arife  any  Difeafe,  even  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Gout  when  reprefled,  more  than 
in  many  other  Diftempers.  For  Inftance ; 

F  f  Should 
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Should  an  hyfterical  Woman  be  feized  with 
a  light  Cold,  Pleurify  or  Quincy ;  fhould 
fuch-a-one  be  treated  with  too  low  a  Regi¬ 
men,  or  Liquors  too  acid,  the  Evacuations 
too  copious,  would  there  not  arife  Tome  Di- 
feafe  or  other,  notwithstanding  the  Fever  and 
Inflammation  may  be  fuddenly  checked,  She 
may  poflibly,  if  we  may  ufe  the  Expreflion, 
be  over-cured.  Would  there  not  be  a  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  whole  Habit  of  Body  brought 
about?  Certainly  there  would.  And  in  the 

Room  of  this  Inflammation,  would  there  not 
arife  a  Flatus  or  ChoHck  in  the  Stomach  or 
Bowels?  Would  there  not  come  on  Retch¬ 
ings,  Purging,  nervous,  paralytick  or  vertigi¬ 
nous  Symptoms?  May  {he  not  fall  into  a 
Jaundice,  an  Ague,  or  a  Dropfy  ?  Certainly* 
lhe  would,  unlefs  a  new  Inflammation  arifes 
from  another  Manner  of  Treatment.  In 

Children 
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Children,  may  there  not  be  an  Inflammation 
from  the  Teeth,  a  Gold,  or  any  other  in¬ 
flammatory  Difeafe,  than  which  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  common,  fhculd  the  fame  difpro- 
portionate  Manner  of  treating  thefe  inflamma¬ 
tory  Cafes  in  Infants  be  made  ufe  of ;  may 
there  not  be  brought  about  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Revolution  in  their  Conftitutions ;  would 
not  other  Difeales  than  inflammatory  fucceed  ; 
nay,  would  not  the  very  lame  Symptoms  in 

a  manner  arife,  as  in  gouty  and  hyfterical 
People,  from  too  copious  Evacuations,  from 
too  cool  and  acid  a  Regimen,  difproportionate 
to  the  State  of  the  Inflammation  ?  Would 
not  thefe  Infants  now  be  feized  with  griping, 
cholical  Pains ;  would  not  the  Bowels  and 
Stomach  be  extended  with  Wind ;  or  purg¬ 
ing  or  vomiting  up  of  green,  acid  Matter ; 
would  there  not  be  nervous  and  paraly- 

F  f  2  tick 
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tick  Symptoms,  and  might  not  all  thefe  va- 
nilli  again  by  the  Force  of  Nature,  or  too 
hot  a  Regimen,  would  not  a  new  Revo¬ 
lution  be  brought  about,  a  recent  Inflam¬ 
mation  arife  j  nay,  arife  fo  high  that  the 
whole  might  loon  terminate  in  a  Mortifi¬ 
cation.  In  the  Treatment  of  Inflammations 

in  Infants,  hyfterical  or  hypochondriac  Men* 
we  hear  of  no  morbid  Matter  repell’d  -r 
Phyficians  apprehend  no  Danger  from  a  mor- 
bifick  or  poifonous  Miafma  j;  Why  lhould. 
they  apprehend  it  then  in  the  Gout.  Where¬ 
fore  we  may  fafely  venture  to  reftrain  or 
lower  the  Gout,  nay,  attempt  to  cure  it  as 
a  common  Inflammation  ;  but  not  with  that 
Rapidity,  as  to  raife  nervous  and  flatulent 
Difeafes.  If  this  Method  I  have  propoled  was 
univerfally  obferved,  I  prefume,  few  gouty 
People  would  luffer  much  Pain,  their  Joints 

neither 
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neither  would  become  knotted,  diftorted,  nor 
their  Limbs  emaciated,  relaxed ;  there  would 
be  no  fuch  Thing  as  chalky  Matter,  there 
would  be  no  Suppuration,  nor  need  we  dread 
the  Danger  of  Mortifications  if  Phyfieians  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  obferve  this  Method;  nei¬ 
ther  would  an  Inflammation  ever  pals  beyond  the 
Joints,  and  of,  Confequence  very  few  or  none 

would  die.  In  Ihort,  this  is  curing  a  Fit  of 
the  Gout,  and  may  as  juftly  be  faid  fo,  and 

with  as  great:  Propriety  of  Speech  as  if  we 
cured  a  Quincy,  a  Pleurify,  the  Small- Pox, 
or  any  other  inflammatory  Difeafe.  But  to 
prevent  a  Return*  of  the  Gout,  would  be  as 
improper,  as  unreafonable,  nay,  altogether  asim- 
poflible  as  to  prevent  the  Return  of  a  Pleurify,  a 
Quincy,  or  any  other  the  like  Inflammation. 
But  as  molt  Inflammations  proceed  from  the 
fame  Caufe  ;  the  fame  Precaution,,  the  lame 

Regimen, 

S 
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Regimen,  and  the  fame  Medicines  may  bid 
as  fair  '*©  prevent  the  Return  of  the  Gout 
as  Well  as  any  other  inflammatory  Difeafe, 


Th  e  Gout,  is  often  complicated  with  a 
Pleurify,  Peripneumony,  Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels,  Kidneys,  Ureters,  Bladder ;  with  the  Stone 
or  Gravel ;  the  Gout  complicated  with  Contufions, 

Diflocations,  Fradures,  the  Hemorrhoids,  but 
not  Bleeding ;  for  fliould  they  bleed  copioufly, 

the  Gout  may  be  mitigated,  perhaps  folved, 

♦ 

at  leaft  cannot  arife  very  high ;  with  all 
thefe  it  often  is  complicated. 


-Complications  then  of  tms  Mia  may 
be  confidered  and  treated  as  a  Quincy 
complicated  with  an  Inflammation  of  the 


Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  with 
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or  a  Fit  of  the  Stone,  compli¬ 
cated 
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cated  with  an  Inflammation  of  the  Brain ;  the 
Small  Pox  with  a  Quincy,  the  Meafles  with  a 
Peripneumony ;  a  Diflocation,  Contufion,  Frac¬ 
ture  may  be  complicated  with  an  Inflammation 
of  the  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Gravel  or  Stone, 
or  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.  The  Gout 
I  fay,  may  juftly  be  confidered  to  be  complicated 
with  any  Kind  of  Inflammation,  as  any  of  thefe 
Di  feafes  are  with  one  another  j  for  in  curing  the 
one  we  generally  cure  the  other. 

The  Gout  is  not  only  found  to  be  complicated 
more  or  lefs  with  more  inflammatory  Difeafes,  but 
it  alfo  is  often  complicated  with  itfelf ;  I  mean  the 
feveral  Species  of  this  Malady  are  often  compli¬ 
cated  ;  but  this  is  a  Diflin6tion  fit  for  the  Schools, 
not  Practice.  However  fome  of  the  Greeks  from 
this  Diflin£tion  of  the  various  Species,  made  two 
different  and  diftindl  Difeafes.  For  when  the  In¬ 
flammation 
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fiammation  feized  more  Joints  than  one  at  the 
.fame  Time,  they  called  the  Difeafe  Arthritick  in, 
Greek ;  but  when  it  went  from  Joint  to  Joint 
Podagra .  The  Moderns  not  long  ago  called  the 
Arthritick  of  the  Ancients,  Rheumatifm ,  lb  we 
have  now  this  one  Difeafe  called  by  two  different 
Appellations,  and  believed  generally  to  be  two  di- 

•A.  - 

Hindi  Difeafes ;  but  whoever  reads  and  practices 
with  much  Attention,  will  find  they  are  but  oik 
Difeafe  after  all. 

Let  us  confider  the  moft  fimple,  regular 
and  exquifite  Gout :  Let  us  compare  this  with  that 
complicated  in  itfelf.  The  moft  regular  and  fim¬ 
ple  Gout  firft  attacks  the  Joint  of  the  great  Toe, 
the  Ankle  or  the  Foot  in  general :  The  Pains  come 
on  fevere,  not  lafting,  not  permanent ;  but, 
lancing,  acute,  adling,  as  it  were,  by  Pulfation, 
and  at  certain  Intervals ;  and  during  thefe  fhort 

Thus 
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Intervals  or  Remiflions  of  Pain,  the  Patient  finds 
a  Kind  of  momentary  Pleafure,  a  momentary 
Increafe  of  Spirits,  often  inclined  to  Re- 
pofe,  to  Sleep ;  but  the  returning  acute  Pain 
prevents  that  Repofe .  The  Fever,  Pains  and 
Inquietude  are  more  violent  towards  Evening? 
continuing  almoft  all  Night  long,  till  about 
Morning,  the  Intervals  are  longer,  the  Pains  lefs 
acute,  not  fo  fevere,  and  by  Degrees  vanifh 
all  but  the  Fever,  which  gradually  fubfides, 
and  at  laft  remits.  The  Patient  falls  afleep, 
the  great  Toe,  the  Inftep  or  Ankle  fwells,  in¬ 
flames,  fhines,  is  florid,  and  the  Tumor  is 

now  feen  to  be  moift  or  bathed  with  a 
clammy  dewy  Sweat. 

The  Patient  continues  pretty  well  during  the 
Day  ’till  towards  Night  again  he  becomes  cold, 
chilly,  and  fometimes  fhivers ;  as  in  an  aguifh 

G  g  Fit; 
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Fit ;  (if  fo,  the  fubfequent  Fever  and  Pains  will 
run  very  high )  the  Gout  now  attacks  the 
Knee,  the  Hand  or  any  other  Joint,  and 
thus  the  Inflammation  takes  its  Courfe  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  it  did  in  the  Toe, 
the  Foot,  the  Ankle ;  then  abates  again  and 
pafles  on  to  fome  other  Joint,  ’till  it  hath 
taken  its  ufual  Rounds,  fo  that  the  whole 
is  a  Compofltion  of  many  Fits,  with  fo  many 
diftindt  Periods  or  Intervals.  This  is  what  we 
call  the  moft  exquiflte  and  Ample  Gout.  But 
that  more  complicated  with  its  own  Species 
is,  when  the  Feet,  Hands,  Elbows,  or  any 
other  Joints  are  at  one  and  the  fame  Time  laid 
up  with  the  Inflammation.  Befldes  the  Pains  are 
often  here  continued  with  a  high  Fever,  with¬ 
out  any  Kind  of  Intermiflion  for  a  confl- 
derable  Time.  And  this  we  may  fay  is  the 
Podagra  complicated  with  a  Chiragra,  that 

again 
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again  with  the  Sciatica.  But  thefe  are  ufelefs 
Diftin&ions ;  for  whether  it  be  a  Hip-Gout,  a 
Joint-Gout,  an  Erratick-Gout,  or  Rheumatick- 
Gout,  it  matters  not ;  in  general  it  is  the  fame 
Difeafe ;  it  is  an  Inflammation ;  and  in 
general,  demands  the  fame  Manner  of  Treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Gout  complicated  with  a  Dropfy, 
flatulent  Cholick,  Jaundice,  & c.  ought  to  be 
raifed,  or  promoted,  which  it  will  by  a  warm, 
high  Regimen,  heating  Medicines ;  particularly 
Caryocojlinum  diffolved  in  ftrong  Wine:  How¬ 
ever,  if  thefe  Difeafes  are  properly  treated, 

as  if  there  were  no  Gout  in  the  Cafe,  fuch 
Diftempers  will  decline  as  the  Gout  afcends 
(which  I  have  generally  obferved,)  efpecially 
if  fuch  People  have  ever  had  the  Gout  be¬ 
fore. 


G  g  2 
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This  Difeafe  feldom  terminates  in  Sup¬ 
puration,  but  the  Confequence  is  often  as 
bad,  by  affecting  the  Joints,  which  if  in¬ 
jured  require  no  other  Treatment  than  what 
Surgery  affords.  I  fhall  now  clofe  this  Dif- 
eourfe  with  obferving  thofe  Variations  or  dif¬ 
ferent  Stages  common  in  this  Difeafe,  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  which  calls  for  the  moft  fevere  Judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  great  Sagacity  of  a  Practitioner. 
I  have  obferved  gouty  Pains  in  fbme  People 
to  be  more  or  lefs  acute,  continue  longer  or 
not,  the  Parts  fwell  more  or  lefs,  fome  are 
apt  to  fuppurate,  others  breed  chalk  Stones, 
thefe  again  not  at  all  ;  fome  Joints  with  greater 
Facility  knot,  fpread ,  or  become  diflocated ; 
others  rather  relax :  As  for  Example  ;  the 
Fingers  become  knotted,  gummy,  fpread,  or 
they  breed  chalk  Stones,  fooner  than  the 
Wriffs,  Elbows,  or  the  Feet;  the  1'oes  often; 

the 
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the  Knees  not  fo  frequent  •  the  Legs  ema¬ 
ciate  fooner  than  the  Arms,  but  the  Knees 


and  Ankles  relax  fooner  than  thefe.  Mat¬ 
ter  is  often  formed  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
Hip-Joint,  feldom  in  others,  an  cedematous 
Swelling  follows  an  Inflammation  of  the  An¬ 
kles,  feldom  in  any  other  Part ;  the  Ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  Back  foon  •  become  diftorted, 

and  the  talleft,  ftraiteft  Man  often  becomes 
crooked ,  as  if  born  lb.  Some  Joints  are 
alfo  fchirrous,  and  not  feldom  bliftered  or 

ftained  with  purple  or  livid  Spots.  But 

what  is  all  this,  but  the  Effects,  the  necef- 
fary  Confequence  of  preceding  Inflamma¬ 
tions  ?  Why  fhould  it  not  be  fo  ? 

But  to  account  mechanically  why  one 
Joint  forms  Chalk,  another  is  filled  with  pu¬ 
rulent  Matter,  why  others  relax,  thefe  con- 


trad!, 
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•«*  • 
trad,  others  again  emaciate ;  I  prefume  not 

to  determine  I  leave  fuch  Phenomena  to 

.  _  -  ^ 

Men  of  greater  Leifure,  of  greater  Abilities, 
at  leaf!  in  the  curiofce  nugce.  I  only  have 
prefumed,  as  Sydenham  fays,  to  relate  the 
Hiftory  of  a  Difeafe ;  I  meant  no  more  than 
to  recite  thole  evident  Gaufes,  as  well  as 
conftant  Effeds,  .  arihng  both  from  the  Hid¬ 
den  as  well  as  Evident,  and  laftly  to  recom¬ 
mend  thofe  proper  Means,  I  have  lo  often 
obferved  and  experienced  in  the  Courfe  of 
my  Pradice,  thofe  Means  capable  of  controuling 
the  Difeafe,  whatever  the  ElTence  or  Caufe 
may  be. 
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